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NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 


NGRAVINGSON WOOD. Teoenty- 

~ five Engravings by MEMBERS OF 
THE FOcCIETY OF AMERICAN 
Woop Enoravenrs,. With Intrc- 
duciicn ard Dcsciiptive Letter 
press by W. M, Larran. Popular 
Edition. Large Folio Ornament- 
al Covers, Gilt $12 00 
(Ina bow ) 

The following engravers have contributed to the 
work ; V. BERNsTROM, 'T. CoLE, W. B. Crosson 
JOBN P. Davis. FRANK Frencu, T. JOHNSON, 
#.S. Kine, E1 BRIDGE KincsLey, G R.A. 
MULLER, Misa ©. A. Powe, S. G. PUTNAM, 
JOHN TINKEY, F. HENRY WOLF, 


} ARPERS YOUNG PEOPLE for 
1887. Vol. VIII. 852 pages. 
With 770 L[ilustrations. 4.0, Or- 
namental Cioth, $3.50. Vols. V , 

VI, and VIL, 50 each. 


\ D. HOWELLS: MoveErn Ira. 
* 1AN Poets. Essays and Versions. 
With Portraits. 12mo, Half 
C.oth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $200. —Apnit Hores, A 

Novl. 12.n0, $1 50. 


HE WONDER CLOCK ; or, Four. 
and-Twenty Marvelous Tales : be- 
ing One fcr esch Hour of the 
Day. Written and Iilustrated 
with 160 Drawings by Howarp 
Author of Pepper and 
Salt. ‘‘The Ruse of Paradise,” 
&c. With Verses by KATHARINE 
PyLe. Large Svo, Ornamental) 
Cloth, $3.00. 


_— CITIES OF THE NEW 

WORLD. Being Voyages and 

Explorations in Mexico and Cen- 

tral America, from 1857 to 1882 

By CHARNAy. Trane- 

Jated ircm the French by J. 

Gontno BELEN S Conant 

Introduction by ALLEN THORN 

DIKE Rick, 209 Liustrations and 

a Map. Roya! 8vo, Ornamenta) 

Cloth, Uscut Edges and Gilt 
Tope, $6.00. 


[STORY OF THE INQUISITION 


ORSE, FOOT, AND DRAGOONS 
Sketches of Army Life at Hom 

_ and Abroad. By Farr- 
CHILD ZOGBAUM With Illustra 
tlops by the Author. Square 870 
Ornamental Cloth, $2.00. 


ODERN SHIP3 OF WAR.* B; 
Sir Epwarp J. Reep, MP., late 
Obief Constructor cf the British 
Navy, and Rear-Admiral Ep- 
WARD £rmpson, U. 8. Navy, late 
President of the U. 8. Naval 
Advisory Board. With Sup- 
plementary Chapters and Notes 
by Lieutenant J. D. JERROLD 
KE .ey, Navy. Lilustrated. 


Square 87o, Ornamental Clotb, | 
Modern History. By St. GEORGE HALF-HOURS WITH AMERICAN 


$2.50. 


LD HOMESTEAD POEMS. By 
WaLLaceE Brece. Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Ornamental Clotb, 
$2 00. 


ISTORY OF THE NEGRO 
TROOPS IN THE WAR OF 
THE REBELLION 1861-1865 
By G. W. LL.D. 
Portrait. 870, Ornamental) C.vtb. 
$1 75. 


ISTORY OF MEDIZVAL ART. 
By Dr. Franz vVoN REBER Au. 
thor of ‘‘A History of Ancient 
Art,” &c. Translated and Aug 


mented by JOsEPH THACHER | 


CLARKE. With 422 Illustrations 


and a Glossary of Technica! 


Terms. 870, Extra Cloth, $5 00 


IALECT BALLADS. By CHARLES 

FoLtLEN ADAMs_ author of 

**Leedie Yaweob Strauss,” 

Illustrated. Puost 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 00 


\ JORKS BY THE REV. wM. M 
TAYLOR. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


per vol. 

THE SCOTTISH PULPIT.—DANIEL THE BE- 
LOVED.—DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL.—JOSEPH THE 
PRIME-MINISTER.—PETER THE APOSTLE.— 
MOSES THE LAW-GIVER.—PAUL THE MISSION- 
ARY. Illustrated. ELIJAH THE PROPHET. 1 vol. 


OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By | 
HENRY CHARLES LEA. In THREE | 
Votumes Vol. I. (Origin and \ {* AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND | 
Orgenization of the Inquisition), REMINISCENCES. By W. P. 


8vo, Cloth, Uncut Eiges and Gilt 
Tops, $300 (Now Ready.) Vol. 
II. (The Inquisition in the Sev- 
ers) Lands of Caoristendom) and 
Vol. III. (Special Fields of In- 
quisitorial Activily) will be ready 
shortly. 


[ID RUM-BEAT OF THE NATION 
Ths First Period of the War of 
the Rebellion, from its Outbreak | 

to the Close of 1862. By CHARLES 
CARLETON Corrin, Author of 

Boys of 76,” The Story 

of Liberty,’ ‘‘Oid Times In the 
Colonies,” ‘‘ Building the Na- 
tion,’ Illustrated. Square 
Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $300. | 


AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. A 
y Trip through the North of Ire- 


land. By the Author of “John 


Halifex, Gentleman” (the late! 
Mrs. D. M Craix). Illustrated. 
Equare Svo, Ornamental Cloth, 
$2.50. 


add TRAVELLERS ON THE CON.. 
GO. Adventures of Two Youths 

in a Journey with Henry M. 
Stanley ‘‘ Through the Dark Con-. 
unent.” By THos W. Knox, 
Author of ‘‘ Boy Travellers in 

the Far East’ &>. Ltlustrated. 
Square 8vo, Illuminated Cloth 


$3.00. - 


The above works are for sale ly all booksellers, or will be sent by Hanrer & BRotrueErs, postpaid, to | 
any part of the United States and Canada, on receipt of the price. 
HAEPER’s CATALOGUE sent on receipt of Ten Cents in ee Sears. 


Frith, R.A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 


UTLINESOF INTERNATIONAL | 
LAW, with an Account of its 
Origin and Sources, and of its 
Historical Development. By 
GrorceE B. Davis, U.8.A., As- 
sistant Professor of Law at the 
Uaited States Military Academy. 
Crown 8ro, Cloth, $2 00. 


HE RUSSIAN CHURCH ‘AND 
RUSSIAN DISSENT: Com- 
prising Orthodoxy, D'ssent, and 
Erratic Sects. By ALBERT F | 
Hearp formerly Consul- Gen- 
eral for Russia at Shanghai 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


ORKS: BY PROFESSOR BOR. | 
DEN P. BOWNE  8vo, Cloth, 
$1 75 each. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM.—METAPHYS- 


ETROSPECTIONS OF AMER- 
ICA. 1797-1811. By Jon 
BERNARD, Sometime Secretary 
of the Beefsteak Club, and Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Retrospections of the 
Stage.” Edited from the Manu 
script by Mrs. BayLe BERNARD. 
With an Iatroduction, Notes, and | 
Index by LAURENCE ers} 
and BRANDER MATTHEWS 
lustrated. 1220, Cioth, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 


NEW AND STANDARD 


IN HOLIDAY BINDINGS. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WORCESTER'S DICTIONARY. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS Standard Royal Quarto Dictionary of the 
New Library Edition Complete in 25 octavo English Language. Unabridged. pris 
volumes Cloth, gilt top, $13.75. Half Mo- Illustrated. Zdision 4 1837. Shep, $10. 
calf, marbled Half Turkey morocco, $12. Half Russia, $12. 
. Speci dition, with 135 extra stee 
plates «in all, 185 plates) Sets In cloth LIPPINCOTT'S PRONOUNCING 
board GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


s. 2vols. $62.50. Full tree calf, gilt 
A Complete Geographical Dictionary. New 


edges; London). $150. 
ESTHER Edition of 1880. Thoroughly Revised. Con- 


A Story for Girls, tainiug Supplementary Tables. with the most 
By Rosa Novucuetre Carey, anthor of ‘* Not recent Ceusus Returns. Royal 8vo, sheep, $12. 


Like Other Girls, ‘‘Wee Wifie ” ete. Illus- : 
trated. 12mo, extra cloth, gilt, $1.25. LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING 


natural, and elevating thebook BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
deserves to be ‘widely read and circulated.’’— 
cal Sketches o e Eminent Persons of a 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Ages and Countries. New Edition. * Thor- 


In 4 vols. Extra cloth, gilt top, $5.75. Each gg Revised and Enlarged. ByJ. THOMAS, 
volume soid separately. MD.,LL D. 1vol. Impertal 8vo, sheep, $12 


PaTToN, B.A $1 50 
History. By Grorct Raw .rnson, HISTORY. 
1 50. 


MA 
lected and arran by CHARLES MorRis. 2 
Medieval By GrorGE THomas Crown Uniform Half. 
Stokes, D.D. $1.5 Hours with the Best American Authbors.’’ 
Geological History. By Epwarp Hutz, Cloth, gilt top, A Half morocco, $5. Three- 
M.A.,LLD. $1.x quarters calf, 50. 


The Wide, Wide World. With Etchings. 
By Evizasetu WrETHERELL. Completein onevolame. I' ustrated by Frederick Die!- 
man Cabinet 8vo. Printed on laid paper. Cloth extra, ,2.50. 


“Though first published more than a quarter of acentury ago, it still remains a general 
favorite, and to-day very few if any American novels are more widely ,ead or exert a better infia- 
ence. Its llterary excellence and pure, wholesome moral tone have won for it a place in almost 
every home ’’—[{The Delineator. 


Prince Little Boy, and Other Tales Out of Fairy-Land. 


By 8. WEIR MitcueaLt, M.D. Illustrated by F. 8. Church and H. S8iddons Mowbray 
4to. Clotn extra, $1 50. 


‘* Youngsters will find here a treasury of entertainment of the kind dear to their hearts, and 
written ina sweetly in sympathy with their understandings and 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Ida Waugh’s Alphabet Book. 


‘* For little ones, who, if they look, 
Will find their letters in this book.’ 


Verses by AMY E. BLAncHaARD. Attractively IlJustrated. Printed in two colors, on 
a ag paper. Large 4:0 9%x1l inches. Bound in a handsomely Illuminated 
ver, 
** One of the most charming booka for the little o1es of the nursery that has been issued this 
season. It js areal nursery gem .’’—({#oston Home Journal. 


[ft not obtainable at yur Booksellers’, send cirect tc the Publishers, who will for. 
ward the books, free of postage, oa receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


and 717 Market Street, - - PHILADELPHIA. 


HARVEY FISK SONS, 


BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 
Department. 


Animportant part of our business Is w Bu ‘pply sound and reliable securities to investors, 


and to trustees and others, who can only make investments subject to legai res'rictions, 


euch securities as come within the requirements of law. 

Dealing only in thoroughly conservative securities, we do not and cannot nold out the 
inducement of large returns. We aim to offer the largest returns consistent with a maxi- 
mum.of safety. 

We pay particular attention to the business of estates and institutions. 

We are prepared to buy and sell United States Bonds at market rates. 

Wealso are prepared to offer a selected line of choice City and Railroad Bonds. 

We are members of the New York Stock Exchange, and give careful] attention to the 
execution of orders, in the Exchange or in the open market, for the purchase or sale of all 
investment Stocks and Bonds. 

_ We do not take marginal! orders, our business being confined to investment orders, as 
Bank 8tocks, Insurance Stocks, Horse Railroad Stocks and Bonds, State, City, and Town 
Bonds, and certain Railroad and Telegraph Bonds and Stocks not listed on the ex- 
changes, or, if so listed, rarely quoted. 

To fill this want we have organized a department for the express purpose of supplying 
information about and facilitating dealings in these securities. Our charges for the exe- 
_cution of orders in this department are based upon the amount of trouble involved in 
executing the order and on the success with which it isexecuted. 

We have on filethe annual reports of the principal railroads and copies of the mort- 


| gages or trust deeds under which most of the securities are issued. We also have a com- 


plete file of Poor’s Manual of Railroads, The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, and 


the Government Finance Reports. We have on file the Finance Reports of the States and 
ICS.—PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY. lvol.each Territories, and of many of the Cities and Towns of the United States. 


We have had compiled by able lawyers the laws of the various States regulatinz tie 
investment of the funds of Guardians, Executors, and Trustees, of Savings Banks, and of 
Fire and Life Insurance Companies. 

Any of the foregoing may be consulted at our office, where will also be found the 
see aca Newspapers, Maps, Tables of Values and Interest, and other reference 

8 and papers. 

Upon request we will furnish to our customers the best information obtainable, pre- 
pared with care, concerning any securities about which they may inqatre. 

For consultation of these documents we make no charge to customers. We reserve 
the right, however, to charge others in proportion to the services we render. 


ACCOUNTS of BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORATIONS, 


"Merchants, and individuals received subject to demand 
draft. Interest allowed on balances. 

Our business in this department is steadily increas- 
ing. Many having funds awaiting investment find it a 
convenience to let them lie with_us drawing interest 
while deciding upon what securities to buy. 
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BHE OUTLOOK. 


HE Republicans are rallying to the support of 
Mr. Blaine’s platform and policy with far more 
vigor and courage than characterizes the rally of the 
Democrats around Mr. Oleveland’s message. Last 
week a convention of Republican clubs was held in 
New York City, the object being to promote the 
organization of clubs and State leagues in the inter- 
est of the Republican party throughout the country. 
The convention refused to commit itself to any can- 
didate, but undoubtedly foreshadowed the Presiden- 
tial platform of the party in antagonizing the Presi- 
dent’s meseage, insisting on the maintenance of a 
tariff for the purposes of protection, calling fora 


more efficient navy, a better protection of the sea- 


coast, and a more vigorous foreign administration. 
The *‘ Tribune” editorially says that ‘‘ upon protec. 
tion and temperance the convention came out strong 
and clear,” pat in ita report of the platform 
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adopted we fail to dient any reference whatever 
to thetemperanceissue. What the Democratic party 
in the Honse of Representatives will do, or attempt 
to do, remains to be seen. But it at present ap- 
pears as though the endeavor to harmonize the 
directly contradictory policies of the Randall and 
the Carlisle sections would lead to a continuance of 
the halting and irresolute course which has hitherto 
marked the party, in which case the Republicans 
will get the solid and enthusiastic vote of the Protec. 


tionists, except perhaps in Mr. Randall’s district, 


while the Democrats will not get the vote of those 
who favor a reduction of tre surplus by a reduction 
of the tariff. Sometimes courageis prudence ; if the 
Democratic party were wise it would recognize and 
act upon this principle. 


The latest suggestion in connection with the immi- 
gration problem which we have yet seen is one that 
the law should prohibit granting a license to sell 
intoxicating liquors to any foreigner. The difficulty 
about this suggestion is that OCopgress has no power 
to pass such a law, and that if public sentiment in 
the several States were sufficiently aroused to secure 
this much of prohibition, it would secure a great deal 
more. flour other measures are likely to come in 
some form before Congress at its present session. 
The first is the measure originally suggested, and 
still urged, by Professor Boyesen, requiring every 
immigrant, as a condition of landing on our shores, to 
tring with him a certificate from the American 
Consul of his district that he is a proper person and 
is capable of self-support. The second, a plan fitst 
suggested, we believe, in the columns of The Chris- 
tian Union, though not editorially indorsed by us, is 
that a poll-tax of fifteen or twenty dollars be levied 
on every immigrant arriving, a provision which 
would tend to keep out the poorest classes of immi- 
grants, because it would make immigration more 
expensive. The third is a law excluding all foreign- 
ers from suffrage until they have been here twenty- 
one years. The Criticism on this provision is that 
the ballot is a safety-valve as well as a weapon, and 
that in the history of the world those classes who 
have had no political power, as in Rome, in France 
in the ante-ltavolution days, and in Eogland in the 
days of the Obartist agitation, have been the danger- 
ous clas3es. The fourth isa law providing for the 
expulsion of all Anarchists, said to be proposed by a 
Representative from I[llinois. We have not seen this 
bill, and do not know bow it defines an Anarchist. 
Ifit proposes to expel men for holding obnoxious 
political opinions, it would violate the fundamental 
principles of American liberty. If it proposes to 
expel them for violent anarchic actions, it would in- 
flict a penalty far too slight for so serious an offense. 
After all, the great remedy for whatever dangers 
threaten the country from immigration is a free 
education, a free press, and a free Obristian church. 


It is increasingly evident that the anti-saloon 
movement is quite as earnest and almost as intense 
as the prohibitory movement, and very much broader. 
That is to say, a great many perzons who do not 
believe in prohibition are as earnestly desirous as 
the Prohibitionis:s to extirpate the saloons. The 
fact received illustration last week in two meetings. 
The Convention of Anti-Saloon Republicans, held at 
Syracuse, lacked only numbers to make it influential. 
The list of Vice-Presidents included not a few men of 
ioflaence, whom may be mentioned William 
M. Evarts, Elliott F. Shepard, James M. Buady, 


editor of the ‘* Mail and Express,” Theodore Roose- 


velt, Stewart L. Woodford, ex-President White, of 
Oornell University, and Eilis H. Roberts, of Utiva. 
We assume that these men allowed the use of their 
names and are in general sympathy with the move- 
ment, though not necessarily with all that is de- 
manded by the resolutions. These demands are, in 
briaf, the extirpation of the saloon, the determined 
hostility of the Rapublican party to them, and the 
adoption of local option, restriction by taxation, or 
prohibition, according to the sentiment of the various 
localities. That the Republicans will as a party take 
any very aggressive action against the saloon before 
the approaching Presidential election we do not 
believe, Mr. Blaine’s demand for the continuance of 


the whisky tax probably sit venaaida the utmost 
which can be expected of the party nationally. But 
the anti-saloon Republicans are apparently making 
progress within the organization, and we are not 
without hope that the party will yet learn to inscribe 
‘* Down with the saloon !” on its banners. Tre other 
meeting is the one. reported in another column, in 
which the Hon. William H. Howland, of Toronto, 
gave some account of the successful movement 
against the saloons and in favor of Sunday quiet 
in that city. The resolutions adopted at this 
meeting—though they could hardly be said to be 
adopted by it, because, as is usual in such cases, 
there was no debate, and practically no oppor- 
tunity for dissenting votes—in demanding the cessa- 
tion of Sunday newspapers, of Sunday horse-cars, 
and the closing of the museums, art galleries, and 
libraries, went, in our judgment, beyond what any 


present public sentiment will justify, if not beyond © 


what is demanded by the best interests of the com- 
munity. Bat the meeting, no less than the honorable 
career of ex-Mayor Howland, and the succossful 
vindication of law which it illustrated, may count, 
with the Anti-Saloon Convention, as one of the sig- 
nificant straws indicating an awakened and improved 
public sentiment on the subject of saloon rule. 


What is to come of the Fisheries Convention is at 
this writing entirely uncertain. The Commissioners 
are keeping their own counsels, and the newspaper 
reports of their progress are not probably greatly to 
be relied upon. We judge, however, that the nego- 
tiations have come at least to a temporary halt, and 
that it is not improbable that the outcome will be a 
proposition for arbitration. The difficulty is increased 
by the fict that the differences between Oanada and 
the United States are not greater than the differ- 
ences between opposing parties in both communi- 
ties. There is a considerable and an increasing 
number of men in Oanada who desire to see a com- 
mercial union brought about between that commu- 
nity and our own country, and all those in the United 
States who believe, not necessarily in a free butin 
a freer trade, are of the same opinion. Underlying 
the fisheries contention is this larger question of 
commercial relations between the two communities, 
and upon this larger question there is as yet no real 
agreement of public opinion in either commnnity. 
If we are right in thus interpreting the present state 
of the controversy, there would seem to be nothing to 
do but to settle the fisheries question wholly by itself, 
either by mutual agreement or by leaving the ques- 
tion to arbitration, reserving the Jarger problem of 
general commercial relations until fuller public dis- 
cussion has prepared public sentiment in both com- 
munities for intelligent action. 


The press has given a great deal of attention to 
the meeting of the American Federation of Labor, 
held in Baltimore last week. Those who simply read 
the head-lines, and noticed the amount of space which 
the great dailies gave to this Convention, would nat- 
urally conclude that the ‘‘ Federation” was a much 
larger organization than the Knights of Labor. A 
closer study of its proceedings, however, discloses 
the fact that the organization, great as it appears on 
paper, is largely a paper organization. The Federa- 
tion was started a little over a year ago, in opposition 
to the Knights of Labor. Its object was to prevent 
that body from incorporating into itself all the 
separate trade organizations. It is very largely the 
opposition to the Knights which has won for the 
Federation the favor of the ‘‘capitalistic” press. 
The membership of the organization is ‘‘ unofficially 
estimated” at 571,000, yet the total expenses last 
year were but $2,100, and one of the most important 
acts of the Convention was to repeal the per capita 
tax of six cents and substitute one of three. If every 
member of every trades-union will contribute even 
this amount, the income of the Federation will be 
seven times as largéyas it was last year. To the gen- 
eral public the most interesting feature of the pro- 
ceedings at Baltimore was the favor shown toward the 
idea of an international union. The Federation intends 
to join withthe trades-unions of Eogland and the 
Oontinent in forming an ‘‘ lnoterngtional Brotherhood 
of Labor.” The same sentiment which gave birth to 
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this idea found expression in the discussion of the 
proposal to perpetuate peace by international arbitra- 
tion. W. R. Cremer, thetraces-union member of the 
British delegation now visiting this country, ad- 
dressed the F.deration, and only three of the mem- 
bers recorded themselves against a resolution that 
the laborers of all nations have interests in commyn, 
and that it is senseless and suicidal for them any 
longer to bear the burdens of wars against each 
other. 

If the account given by the daily papers of the 
forthcoming report of Commissioner Atkins is correct, 
we hops that the cowboys of Oolorado will find their 
campaiga against the Utes, of which we have already 
given some report in our columns, an expensive one. 
According to these accounts, the Oolorado cowboys 
made cff with over 600 horses, 37 head of cattle, 
2,500 sheep and goats, and other property belonging 
to the Indians, whom they pursued under pretense 
of arresting them for horse-stealing. The story has 
been told in fuil and we need not repeat it, but the 
Agen'’s report lays the foundation for aclaim which 
we suppose either the State of Colorado or the county 
in which the emnczte took place will have to meet if, 
as seems not improbable, it is presented, not only in 
the name of the plundered Indians, but with the au- 
thority of the United States Government supporting 
them. 


A reporter for the New Y ork ** Sun,” who was de- 
tafled to investigate the divorce agencies of New 
York City, finds that a divorce, or what purports to 
be one, may be obtained for any sum ranging from 
$25 to $750, and that it is not necessary for either of 
the parties ever to appear in court. Sometimes the 
husband obiains the divorce, and the wife remains 
utterly ignorant that proceedirgs have been insti- 
tuted until he ‘‘ shakes the document in her face.” 
The ‘‘Sun” reporter has secured two of these 
fraudulent divorces and laid them up against a rainy 
day, although he has yet to wed his first wife. The 
divorce agencies are of three kinds: those managed 
by lawyers, those managed by detectives, and those 
managed by women. The first of these are the 
highest priced, and the documents which they fur- 
nish often have the official seals of the courts and the 
signatures of the judges. Asthe New York divorce 
jaw is very stringent, the parties are sometimes sent 
to other States. One lawyer advised the ‘‘Sun” 
reporter to go to Fargo, Dakota, telling him that it 
wonld be a pleasant trip, and that a client of his who 
bad recently taken it had made enough money spec- 
ulating in town lots to pay all hisexpenses. Persons 
dtvorced on other grounds than adultery can- 
not marry again in this State, but it is very easy for 
them to cross over into New Jersey, have the cere- 
movy performed, and then return. The detective 
divoree agencies agree to furnish necessary evidence 
to enable any man or woman to obtain a divorce. 
The women ergaged in the divorce swindle are often 
clairvoyants, and the divorce decrees which they sell 
are bogus thronghout. One of the cleverest strata- 
gems of the ‘‘ Sun” reporter was the insertion of the 
following advertisement in the ‘‘ World :” 


STRANGER temporarily stopping in New York is 

willing to pay liberally fora divorce without notoriety. 
Address Visitor, 20 ** World ’’ Office. 
This calied forth a great number of answers, though 
every reputable lawyer knows that no ‘‘ stranger 
temporarily stopping in New York” can legally 
obtain a divorce. The ‘‘ Sun’ prints the addresses of 
the fraudulent agencies, and it is probable that the 
police authorities will deal with them. 


The Russian Government has signally failed to re- 
assure Europe by its explanation of army movements 
in Poland in the columns of the ‘‘ Official Military 
Gazette.” The statement put forth has rather in- 
creased than diminished the nneasiness at Vienna 
and Berlin. The ‘* Military Gazatte” declared that 
Russia was compelled by the movements of her 
neighbors to take the course she is now pursuing in 
strengthening her forces on her western frontier. 
lbaring the past five years the German army has been 
increased six'y-five battalions and 384 guns, and the 
(;arman troops on the Russian frontier have been 
increased twenty-one ta‘talions of infantry, twenty- 
seven batterics of artillery, and fifteen squadrons of 
cavalry. Germary has been rapidly building mili- 
tary railroads, co that there are now eleven of these 
roads by which troops can be forwarded to the 


Russian frontier, and ten junction stations permit- | 


ting rapid concentration and movement. In addition 
to these preparations Germany has formed five first- 
class fortresses at strategic points. Austria has 
increased her force on the Russian frontier on a like 
scale, and her garrisons in Galicia have been heavily 
reinforced ; railroads have been rapidly built, so that 
there are now six of these roads by which great 
bodies of troops can be rapidly carried to the Russian 
frontior‘~In addition to these preparations, fortresses 
have been strengthened and immense military depots 
constructed. Russia canonly interpret these exten- 
sive preparations on the part of Germany and Austria 
as indicating offensive measures in the rear future, 
and she can meet them only by strengthening her 
own position in advance of the crisis. It is probable 
that this frank statement of the Ikassian position was 
made for the purpose of restoring confidence in the 
great capitals, but it has had a very different effect ; 
so clearly does it bring out the present situation and 
the possibilities of collision in the near future that a 
panic seemed at one time inevitable in \ ienna. 


Holland has long been agitated over certain perplex-, 
ing questions concerning the succession to the throne. 
The uncertainties in the situation have been specially 
perilous becanse they have made poszible an occasion 
for foreign intervention, a thing which the Dutch 
Bpecially dread and with good reason. Holland avd 
Balgium in the present condition of Europe cannot 
afford to neglect that vigilance which is the price of 
liberty ; and the Dutch are wisely sensitive to any 
possibility of danger to their antonomy asa nation. 
This state of affairs, together with the desire to 
broaden the scope of the former Oonsti(ution, led to a 
revision which after four years of discussion has 
been adopted by both Chambers and has received the 
royal assent. On the first of December the new Oon- 
stitution of the Netherlands was formal'!y proclaimed, 
and a new Parliament, chosen for the special purpose 
of confirming it, will ba elected about the first of 
March. The new Constitution settles definitely and 
with great precision the succession of the throne, spe. 
cial care being taken to pregerve the independence of 
the country from complications with foreign ruling 
families ; under one of the provisions, no kirg of 
Holland can weara foreign crown. The membership 
of the first Chamber has been increased from thirty- 
nine to fifty, the representation of the two prov- 
inces which include Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
being increased from six and seven members, 
respectively, to nine and ten, and of the remain- 
ing nine provinees the representation of five 
is increased by one member each. Members of 
the First Chamber are elected by the Provincial 
Assemblies to serve five years, and a third of the 
Ohamber is elected every three years. 


In the Second Chamber the membership has been 
increased from eighty-six to one hundred, distrib- 
uted according to the number of the population. 
Members of this (‘hamber are chosen for two years. 
The extension of the right of suffrage has long been 
a matter of earnest debate, the Radicals constantly 
agitating for universal suffrage. But so radical a 
change did not suit the country, and a compromise has 
been effzcted, under which the property qualifications 
formerly attached to voting are omitted, and a pro- 
visional electoral law increases the number of voters 
from 136,000 to 350,000. This is far from making 
the elective franchise universal, since there are prob- 
ably 800,000 men of legal voting age in the country ; 
but it is a very considerable advance, and the States 
General may hereafter extend the franchise at its own 
pleasure. The question of national defense is quite 
as important in Holland as in Belgium. Under the 
new Constitution the King is charged with the duty 
of keeping up the necessary military forces both by 
land and sea and an eflicient volunteer service. 
Among the other features of the new Constitution 
are provisions under which the proceedings of courts 
are to be open, the right being reserved to the judges 
to hold non public sessions in their discretiun, the 
decisions, however, to be public!y pronounced. The 
Ministers are responsible to the Chambers, and their 
presence in these bodies may be required. Natives 
and foreigners are made equal before the law. 


Accounts have just reached this country of an ap- 
palling loss of life and property in Onina. ‘The great 
Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, on the 28th of Septem- 
ber broke over its artificial embankments and swept 
in a terrific flood over a densely populated and fertile 
plain, inundating the city of Ohing-chow, ten smaller | 


towns, and an area of seven thousand equare miles. 
It seems certain that tens of thousands of the inhab- 
itants were drowned, though it is impossible to do 


more than guess at the number. American mission- 
aries report that millions of people are homeless, 
their crops destroyed, and no food at hand. ‘‘ There,” 
says one of the missionaries, ‘'they sit, stunned, 
hungry, and dejected, without a rag to wear, ofa 
morsel of food. Mat huts are being erested for theth. 
What it will be in two months I cannot conceive. 
The misery is increasing owing to the bitterly cold 
weather.” This Yellow River has long been called 
‘‘QOhina’s sorrow.” It has occupied the bed from 
which it has just broken only since 18%?, and the 
plain now inundated waa before that time the river 
bed and valley. The Ohinese ‘‘ Times,” the leading 
English journal of China, says that from time imme- 
morial ‘‘the Yellow River bas been a perennial curse 


to China, and, notwithstanding the conntless sums — 


squandered oi it for over 4,000 years, and the incal: 
culable work done by many scores of millions of men, 
the river is as destructive now as at any previous 
time.” It declares, and with every appearance of 
correct judginent, that the only permanent and com- 
plete cure is to ‘‘afforest” the empire ; that is, to 
begin tree-planting 01 a vast scale. There isa lesson 


in this for new countries like our Western States 


which ate. allowing the reckless destruction of forests 
without replanting. | 


The ‘* Standard ” has certainly read The Christian 
Union to very little purpose if it supposes that The 
Christian Union believes that specific acts of gener- 
osify by the wealthy to the poor can compensate for 
eocial injustice wrought into an industrial system. 
No kindness by a slavehoider toward his slaver 
conld take the place of emancipation, even thcugh 
emancipation might bring to those particular slaves 
less comforts and greater hardships. We have stated 
this over and over again, and we will say it once 
more if need be. What gives us hope in the present 
industrial situation is not that my Lord and Lady 
Bountiful are to be found among the wealthy; they 
have been found there in all epochs and in all social 
systems, including some of the worst. What gives us 
hope is that men of wealth, as well as men of brains, are 
giving their energies to the solution of the probleris 
presented by moderneociety, are trying not merely to 
alleviate the miseries of individuals who are wretched, 
but to elevate and educate the entire class who are 
suffering quite as much from onthrift and ignoranes 
as from inadequate compensation. We do not be- 
lieve that Mr. George himself is any more consecrated 
to the improvement of what are called the labor- 
ing classes than are scores, if not hundreds, of 
wealthy employers who are engaged, not in the easy 
task which we editors have of proposing and discuss- 
ing theories, but in the far more difficult task of put- 
ting plans for the practical improvement of human. 
ity into actual operation. They are not merely gen- 
erous ; they are endeavoring to work out a higher 
and truer justice in industrial organizations. There 
were few or no such men among the Bourbon aris- 
tocracy of France, acd we think it would be difficult 
to find any among the Roman patriciane. Largesses 
of corn and entertainments to make the poor con- 
tented with their lot give no hope for the future. 
Libraries, plans of industrial education, movements 
to give the workingman a share in the profits of his 
industry, give a great hope for the future; because 
they create a nobie discontent and inspire to a nobler 
manhood. | 


The Rev. S. C. Swallow, in an article in the 


Obristian Advocate” condemning theater 


source of irreparable injury to most of the profes- 
sionals who furnisa the fun and to many of those 
who laugh at it, condemns also the position of The 
Christian Union, and the supposed example of its 
editor, ‘‘ as a decoy in the face of the thousands of 
weak ones certain to be destroyed if they imitate the 
example of their illustrious, well-meaning, but mis- 
guided brethren.” He adds an intimation that 
Methodists who attend the theater are guilty of 
‘* moral perjury,” though the only rule of Methodist 
discipline which he cites is one against ‘taking such 
diversions as cannot be used in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Obrist.”” The Ohristian Union heartily 
agrees with the principle involved in that rule, and 
advises its readers never to go t» any place, or to 
engage in any recreation or emp’oyment, in which 


they would be unwilling to be seen by, or have the 


companionship of, their divine Master. If the 
members of the Methodist Ohurch have pledged 
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themselves to anything more specific than this, if 


- they have particularly promised never to go to the 


theater, they ought not to go while they remain in 
its membership ; not because all going to the theater 
is wrong, but because what Mr. Swallow, in rather ex- 
aggerated larguage, calls ‘‘ moral perjury” is always 
wrong. Our own judgment is, however, that no church 
has aright to require for admission any condition 
other than loyalty to Jesus Ohrist as adivine Lord and 
Master; that each disciple must answer to his own 
conscience, not to that of a priesthood, Protestant or 
Roman Oatholic; and that the attempt to exercise 
such priestly authority is far more directly antago- 
nistic to the teachings of Jesus than going to hear 
either ‘‘ Patience” or the ‘‘ Mikado,” which Dr. 
Swallow condemns. As to example, the law of 
example for the Christian is very simple. He has no 
right, because he imagines himself to be exception- 
ally strong, to act on principles which he thinks un- 
safe for the community. If he thinks theaters are 
damaging to morals and theater-going dangerous 
and deleterious, he ought not to go merely because 
he thinks going will not burt him. If, on the other 
hand, he believes, as we do, that the young need to 
be taught, not to stay away from all theaters, but to 
discriminate between those whicb are pernicious and 


those which are praiseworthy, then he should set} 


them an example of such discrimination by his own 
action. According to the New York ‘‘ Times,” at the 
convention of the Young People’s Christian Associa- 
tions of New York Oity, held Jast week, the Rev. E. 
Walpole Warren condemned the play of *‘ Faust” as 
‘¢ Altby in its conception and foul in its morality ”’ 
At the close, the President asked for a vote on this 
sentence of condemnation, and about one hundred 
people of the audience rose to express their approval 
We have not seen the play of ‘‘ Faust,” acd can 
express no indeperdent, intelligent jadgment re 
epecting it. Bat weare cerfain that a moral con- 
demnation so sweeping that it wins the approval of 
so small a proportion of a Christian audieace does 
some harm and little good. The judgment of the 
clergy to be effective must be discriuinating, and 
this is as applicable to the theater as it is to every 
other moral question. 


There is no country in the world in which the rela- 
ticnship between writers and readers is more intimate 
than in this country, and this fact is one of'the best 
answers to the charge of materialism which is con- 
stattly urged against us. That literary people 
should have paused in their vocations to take note 
of Mr. Whittier’s eightieth birthday last Saturdsy was 
not unusual nor unexpected. The spirit of fellow- 
ship among kindred workers is always shown on such 
occasions; but what was sigo)fivant was the wide- 


spread observance of the day by people not profes- 


sional'y connected with literary work. Mr. Sted- 
man’s striking tribute in verse wai only what 


one would have expected as the expression of 


the feeling of one poet for another ; but the obsery- 


ance of the day in far-off towns and by multitudes 


of school children is significant. It means that 
amidst the tremendous material influences at work 
in Amer'ca the spiri‘ual inflaences are not less 
powerful nor less widely diffused. The poets can- 
not keep too near the people, nor the people too near 
the poets. The beawiful old age of Mr. Whittier, 
fruitful in much of his best and most permanent 
work, can surely bring him no higher reward than 


the love of a nation. 


GENERAL News.—Senator Blair’s Educational bill 
has been. reported with the unanimous indorsem«nt 
of the Committee on Education.——Aubertin, the 
man who shot at J fles Ferry, has been sent to a mad- 
house.——Henry 8. Ives, accused of a theft of 
$100,000 in his Wall Screet operations, has been dis- 
charged.— Henry George emphatically indorses 
President Oleveland’s message on the surplus and 


tariff ——No reliable news has been received from 


S anley in Africa for some time, and anxiety is in- 
creasing about him.——Mr. Powderly, who has been 
sariously ill, is now improving.——Dr. Mackevzie 
has again examined the German Crown Prince’s 
throat, and sees no immediate danger. The doctors 
seem to be in a state of uacertainty as to the result. 
——A commission appointed by the New York Legis- 
Jature of 1885 to report in regard to the most 
humane method of capital punishment is about to 
report in favor of some mode of executing by elec- 
tricity.——It is reported from Vienna that another 
attempt has bee made on the Tsar’s life, and that 
he was slightly wounded.——A suit is now. being 


tried in Wilkezbarre, Pa., for an order of the court 
to compel the owners of the Nanticoke mines to 
recover the bodies of those killed in the explosious 
two years ago. 


IN THE MANGER. 


N the manger lay the babe—crowing, laughing, 

crying, like all other babes since the day when 
Cain first looked up into the mother-eyes which 
looked love and life down into his. This was all the 
wondering shepherds saw. In him was no birth- 
mark of divinity. There was nothing in him to 
open to him the doors of any hospitable home, or 
even to make the inn covetous of the honor of shel- 
tering the uvkoown Prince of Israel. No radiant 
light erswathed him; no halo crowned. The 
reverencing heart of the mother, angel instructed, 
saw somewhat more ; as, indeed, what true mother 
does not see in her first-born boy a wealth of life 
which no less hopeful eyes can see? But neither 
angel message nor skepherd visit could have 
enabled her to see what lay in the manger, in that 
helpless babe, as the forest oak lies in the acorn, or 
as harvest of golden grain and all the life they feed 
and nourish are cast into the furrows by the unsee- 
ing husbandman. 

For out of that manger what has grown ? 

The life of adivine manhood. From the baby lips 
the Sermon on the Monnt, and the Prayer in Gath- 
sremane ; from the wonderirg eves the look that car- 
ried peace to the woman that wa; a sinner, and peni- 
tence aud heart-break to the saint that had turned 
apostate; from the chubhy hands the touch that 
mulriplied the two loaves t» food for five thousand, 
aod that turned the putrid flesh of the loathsome 
leper into ficsh as of alittle child. For out of the 
manger came the cross, and all the pathway of 
beneficent service and joyous sacrifice between the 
manger and the cro:s, as out of the rich cradle of 


Lebanon the river J >rdan in all its romantic course. 


to the entombment in the Sea of Daath. 
Bat more, far more, than this. For the waters of 
the Jordan, raised from their tomb and floatiny in the 


-heaveus above as fleecy clouds or impalpab’e and 


invisib.ie moisture, carry in their bosom the grape, 
the fig, the pomegranate, flowers for man’s j>y, food 
for man's sustenance ; and he who would trace the 
history of the stream cradled on the slopes of Mount 
Hermon must read it in the pss’urage and vineyards 
of the Judean hills. S»v he who would read the his. 
tory of the manger must read it in all the beneficent 
history of the Christ risen from the rock-hewn sepul- 
cher in the Garden. Inthe manger lay all that was 
to grow out of the manger: al! churches and cathe- 
drals ; all monasteries and institutions of Obristian 
learning ; all prophets, apostles, and martyrs; all 
Christian service and all Christian song; all mur- 
mured prayers by mother and child in nursery devo- 
tion, acd ail missionary messages of hope and cheer 
to sorrowivg souls in a prison-house from which till 
then there was nodeliverer but death. If the mother 
con'd have seen, oh! if she could have seen, this 
is the vision that woull have entranced her; the 

ision of ar'ver of light flowing from that manger 
throughthe ®ger, growing ever deeper, broader, more 
lJuminons, Yea! in the light of those baby eyes she 
would have seen the glory of the world whese sun 
never sets, for there is no night there; and in the 
inarticulate play of those baby lips she would have 


heard thesong of ten thousand times ten thousand, 


and thousands of thousands, saying, Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and 
blessing ! 

Every cradie isa manger. In every child lies en 
wrapped a history awful or sublime. Every new 
birth is a new incarnation, of good or evil, God or 
devil. In every mountain rill there flows a river 
whose course no eye foresees or can fore-ee. Death is 
no such mystery as birth. What cruel fratricide and 
following extie suckled at the breast of Mother Eve in 
her first-born ! What crue! carnage and torch lighted 
flames slert in the cradle of the young Corsican! 
What banners of liberty unseen were waved in the 
gropipg hands of the young prince who grew to be 
William tne Silent! What echoes, never to die out 
while son's are manacled and need emancipation, 
began to waken when baby Luther first began to 
prattle ! 

To many a home since the last Ohristmas greens 
grew dry and were taken down, a little messenger 
has come briogiog anew the story of the swaddling 
clothes and the marger. What lies in the cradle 


sleeping there? What life looks rp ont of the laugh- 
ing eyes? What service waits in the tiny hands? 
what errands in the feeble feet? An immortal 
destiny begins in every cradle, whosa issue, if we 
dwell upon it, appalls the imagination. And stil 
mothers are careless, and fathers are proud, and 
friends look on almost aa stolid as the oxen on the 
mabger-occupants near uineteen centuries ago. And 
birth counts for less than death, and the cradle as 
less awe inspiring than the coffin ; and the babe, not 
as the beginning of a new infinity, but only as the 
object of a careless, coquettish ‘ondling. 

Blezsed isthe mother who sees more truly what 
birth and maternity mean; who catches some 
glimpse of what the cradle contains aa she rocks it; 
and who ponders these things in her heart. 


THE EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATION. 


OTHING shows the development of popular life 
in England more clearly than the endeavor now 
being made to broaden tha influence and widen the 
opportunities of the universities. It is evident that 
those ancient seats of learning, Oxford and Oam- 
bridge, are not to be isolated from the general prog- 
ress of the aga. When one remembers what these 
institutions were a cantury ago, the stir of new life 
within them ia astonishing, and gives ground for the 
brightest Lopes of the future. Fsw greater misfort- 
unes can happen t» a pecplo than the severance of 
higher education from popular life. When this 
happens, the result is disastrous al'ke to education 
and to‘the public welfare. Universities need to 
keep in touch with the life into which they are to 
send the men whom they train, and communities 
need to keep in sympathy with those more ideal and 
epirivgal aims which are pursued wiihin the walls of 
colleges. The immense irilzence of the German 
universities upon the German people has been due 
largely to the democratic character of those institu- 
tions; to the fact that their doors have been wide 
open to all classes of society. As a result of the 
wide diffusion of superior educa*ion has 
the most competent, economical, and honest adminis- 
trative service in the world; she has gained the 
foremost position amovg nations as a military power 
because all her bayonets are thinking bayonets ; and 
in thelsst decade shs has'made herself a foremost com- 
mercial power because trained intellect has now de- 
voted itself to manufacturing processes and business 
methods. Ina word, the German university is one 
of the greatest practical forccs in the development 
of the German people. Se 
In England, on tha other hand, the universities 
have had, until of late years, a distinetly aristocratic 
and exclusive character. It is within the memory 


of living men that religious restrictions were re- 


moved, and although from Oxford and Cambridge 
potent influences have gone forth again and again 
into Eaglish popular life, both on the religious and 
on the political side, the universities have been in 
large measure secluded from the national life. 
Humboldt declared that universities should be 
fountains of popular irnfiaencs as well as training 
schools of the higher class, and most graat scholars 
have in one way or acother expressed the same 
thought. There is, as all university men know, a 
tendency in old educational .iustitutions to the 
creation of an artificial atmosphere in which men 
lose sight of the larger relations cf things and lose 
sympathy with present movement. The universal 
tendency of ideas to crystaliizs iuto forms, and forms 
to become tests and standards, shows itself nowhere 
more clearly than in the colleges and universities. 
They stand in constant need of the reinforcement 
of those spiritual and intellectual impulses which 
assimilate knowledge with present necessity, and 
hold learning as a trust for present need. The 
struggle between scholarship and pedantry is always 
going on within college walls. Waoen psdantry 
triumphs for a time, a3 it occasionally does in most 
institutions, there follows a period «f intellectual 


dearth and unfruitfalness; whea scholarship, which 
is always a vital and liviaz thing, resaserts itself, 
intellectual awakening invariably follows. Nothing 


better can happen to the higher institutions of Jearn- 
ing than that the great teachers who give them 
character and impulse shal! stand in close relation 
to the life of their time, and that people at largs 
shall continually feel the near and intimate and 
powerful ties which unite national life to the 
fountains of learning. 
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Of late years Englishmen of all classes have come to 
feel very strongly that Oxford and Oambridge are the 
property of the nation ; that their benefits ought to be 
as widely distributed as possible ; their great endow- 
ments were not intended to make it possible for men 
to live secluded lives of slippered ease, but to pro- 
vide for original research and active, aggressive 
scholarship. About fifteen years ago, as mst of our 
readers doubtless remember, this feeling took the 
practical form of what is known as the University 
Extension Scheme, under which university lectures 
were provided at different points throughout Eng- 
land. During the first winter only three courses of 
lectures were attempted, and the students in attend- 


courses of lecturesin London, 109 courses were given 
in sixty-nine towns, with an attendance of about 
20,000 pupils. This remarkable growth shows how 
earnestly the universities have entered intothe work, 
and how cordially their efforts have been appreciated 
by those in whose behalf they were made. Such an 
enterprise as the University Extension Scheme is 
essentially a missionary enterprise, and, like every 
other missionary enterprise, attests the vitality and 
earnestness of the spirit behind it. Oambridge has 
now gone still farther in the endeavor to share its 
ancient and valuable privileges with the multitude 
outside its gates. By a new statute the University is 
now granting to students who pass an elementary 
examination and attend eight courses of the Univer- 
sity Extension lectures on prescribed subjects, the 
title of Affiliated Student, and tke privilege of secur- 
ing the degree of B.A. with two instead of three years’ 
residence. Derby, Hull, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Scar- 
borough, and Sanderland have already made arrange- 
ments under this statute for the delivery of consecu- 
tive courses of lectures, so as to bring this new 
privilege within reach of their students. Attendance 
upon one lecture and one class per week during the 
winter months, with two years’ residence at the 
University later on, makes it possible for an affiliated 
student to attain the greatly prized university degree. 
This is only a step; but it is a very important one, 
and it suggests the great possibilities of educational 
expansion in this direction. In this couatry the 
conditions are very different. Oar colleges hold a 
much closer relation to popular life than the English 
universities have hitherto held ; but there is much 
that might be done here, and it is to be hoped that 
American educators will ponder on these important 
movements in England. 


NOT TO PREACH POLITICS.” 


HE Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, after being vindi- 

cated by the vote of hischurch, has resigued his 
pastorate, partly because his congregation are measur- 
ably out of sympathy with him, and partly because he 
is measurably out of sympathy with the Church of 
Onrist in its present organization, and with evan- 
gelical Ohristianity in its present form. That the 
Obristian minister ought, in a free country, to exer- 
cise a positive and decided influence upon the poli- 
tics of the country, we have no doubt ; the minister 
has to do with every question of duty, and political 
questions are, or always ought to ba, questions of 
duty. Bat there is a right and a wrong way to exer- 
cise this influence, and in our judgment Father Mc- 
Glynn and the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, standing at 
opposite poles theologically and ecclesiastically, have 
illustrated ‘‘ how not to do it.” They have begun 
by dividing their time between the pulpit and the 
platform, and have ended by abandoning the pulpit 
for the platform. They have begun by being min- 
istera first and political reformers afterward, they 
have ended by abandoning the ministry and giving 
themselves wholly to the work of political reform. It 
is true that Father McGlynn atill insists that he is a 
priest and a good Oatholic, and it is said that Mr. 
Pentecost intends to start an independent church, or 
perhaps two of them, preaching Sunday morning in 
Newark and Sunday evening in New York; but we 
shall be very much surprised if this preaching does 
not prove to be political and social lecturing, and 
his church a kind of lyceum for the discussion of 
current affairs. How long such a lecture platform 
can be maintained remains to be seen. Felix 
Adler has sustained succes:fally for a number 
of years a Society for Ethical Oalture without a 
dogmatic basis or an avowed spiritual faith ; but 
this he has done not merely by lecturing on ethics 
on Sunday, but by organizing for efficient ethical 
work through the week. The only instance we recall 


of a permanent lectureship successfully sustained for | 


any length of time, by one lecturer and in one place, 
is that of Joseph Oook; and Joseph Oook has had 
the support of a large fraction of the evangelical 
people of Boston and the vicinity. | 

The moment a minister joins a political organiza- 
tion, or becomes the apostle of a particular political 
reform, he severs himself from all those of a differ- 
ent order or opinion, and throws away the opportu- 
nity to do the work of individual character- building 
for the sake of doing a work which can be better 
done on the stump and in the press. His business is 
to bring the great principle of Ohristianity to bear 
upon all problems of to-day, and to teach all things 
Ohrist has commanded. If he draws aside from this 
to advocate the claims or promote the fortunes of a 
political organization, he drops, if not a larger work 
for a lesser, at least one work for another which is 
quite inconsistent with it. If he becomes the 
apostle of a Labor party, he is unable to say anything 
which will influence toward just and generous treat- 
ment those who regard Henry George’s scheme as 
chimerical ; if he becomes a representative of the 
Prohibition party, whatever word he utters for tem- 
perance will be construed by his auditors as a par- 
tisan utterance; if he is a known Free-trader, he 
cannot so much as suggest a brotherhood of nations 
without arousing the suspicion and antagonism of the 
Protectionist ; if he is a Protectionist, he cannot 
preach on the text, ‘‘He that provides not for his 
own is worse than an infidel,” without arousing the 
suspicion of the Free-trader. Whereas, if he follows 
his Master, and identifies himself with no party, but 
rises superior to them all—is not Herodian nor Sad- 
ducee nor Pharisee nor Essene—he may keep himself 
in sympathy with men of all parties, and do some- 
thing to elevate the tone of political discussions. He 
may not convert men to Free-trade or Protection, to 
Prohibition or High-License, to the Labor party, the 
Republican party, ot the Democratic party, but he 
may do what is better—inspire every man, whatever 
his party, to carry his conscience with him to the 
polls, and to test his ballot by it before the ballot is 
cast. And, at the risk of provoking a chorus of 
dissent, we venture the affirmation that the catholic 
and conscientious High-License man, or Democrat, or 
Henry George man, is better than a narrow-minded 
and partisan Prohibitionist or Republican. 


THE GIVER WITH THE GIFT. 


HERE is a note of unusual sincerity and sorrow 
running through all the expressions of loss 
which have followed the death of Mrs. Astor in this 
city. It isnot unusual that the death of a woman of 
great wealth, of the highest social position, and of 
maby personal attractions and accomplishments 
should call forth general expressions of regard, and 
should be noticed at some length by newspapers. 
But. in the case of the gracious and accomplished 
woman who died last week these tributes have been 
pervaded by something which one often misses in 
such utterances. It is agood thing for the community 
that the good deeds of this generous woman, now that 
she is gone, have been widely made known ; for there 
are many people who take it for granted, if they do 
not publicly publish it as a fact, that the very rich 
are wholiy absorbed in their own pleasures, and that 
their ears are deaf as their hearts are bard to the 
cry of human need. That there are many selfish 
poesessors of great wealth no one doubts, bu! any 
attempt to characterize the whole class of wealthy 
people as selfish ie not only unwise bu: untrue. 
There are countless rich persons in this country 
whose charities are practically without number and 
whose fortunes are faithfully administered as trusts. 
What was peculiar, however, in the case of Mrs. 
Astor was not the fact that she divided her great 
private income with her less fortunate fellow. 
creatures, but that with her gifts she gave herself. 
In this case she set an example and taught a lesson 
greatly needed. Too many people suppose that 
when they have sent a check their duty isdone. As 
a matter of fact, that is the smallest part of the true 
work of charity. What is needed to-day to help the 
distressed and to reconcile widely separated classes 
is not gifts of ‘money, but human sympathy and 
the grace and tenderness of human intercourse. 
The woman who followed her gift of money with 
the better gift of her own presence, who at great 
pereonal risks sat beside sufferers.in the hospitals 
when the surgeon’s knife was searching for disease, 
who found her natural place ty the bedside of the 
dying poor, who followed to their homes the children 


in whom she was interested, and carried into those 
homes her own cheer and sympathy ; whose life, in a 
word, was an organized benevolence in which the 
finest qualities of character and of nature were dis- 
pensed as freely as the fortune which chance had 
put in her hands—-this woman has left a memory 
which sweetens the world and promises the coming 
of a better day. 


FORGIVING AND FORGIVEN. 


SUBSORIBER, apropos of a recent statement 

in The Ohristian Union to the effect that the 
forgiving of sins was an accomplished fact of which 
we have only to avail ourselves by simply accepting 
forgiveness, asks how wecan reconcile this statement 
with what we are taught to pray in the Lord’s 
Prayer: Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
those who trespass against us. 

Forgiveness of sins is the remission of sins. It is 
not merely letting a man off froma present penalty ; 
it is setting him free fromthe power and dominion 
of sin itself. It is redemption ; a new creation; a 
new birth; a making-over ; so that he whose sins 
are forgiven is transformed into the image of God 
and made a child of God. When Christ says that if 


we do not forgive men their trespasses, neither will 


our Father forgive us our trespasses, we are not to 
understand that he affixes an external and arbitrary 
condition, as though he said, If you are unforgiving, 
I will be unforgiving also. No! What he says is 
this : Oaly those who are engaged in the work of re- 
deeming others can receive the in flaences of redemp- 
tion themselves ; only those who exercise a forgiving 
spirit possess a spirit which can receive forgiveness. 
It is as if he said, If ye harbor resentful or vengeful 
feelings, or even look with indifference or unconcern 
upon the wrongin your fellow-men; if their sins 


arouse your wrath or your self-conceit, if they stim- 


ulate you to satire and to scorn, or if they produce 
no impression on you whatever, and you go your 
way careless about them, you cannot be cleansed of 
your own sinfulness. The beam cannot be taken 
out of your own eye until you have at least the desire 
to get the mote out of your neighbor’s eye ; you can- 


not receive the cleansing love unless you have some 


measure of the love that cleanses. 
There is a truth here which some Obristians 


who are walking in darkness and j>ylessness would © 


do well to ponder. Oae good way, if not the best 
way, to secure the peace and joy that come from the 
sense of sins forgiven and God’s abiding presences, is 
to set diligently to work to purify, to cleanse, to 
redeem, some other‘soul. Into the ocean of God’s 
love, that washes all guilt away, no one can go alone. 
He must in thought and desire, if not actually by 
word or deed, take some others with him. He who 
prays, Forgive us our trespasses, and stops there, does 
not pray even that prayer. The selfish desire for 
salvation is not a desire for salvation at all) We 
cannot wish for God’s kingdom in our own hearts 
without wishing for it in all hearts. 

‘* Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and 
there rernemberest that thy brother has aught against 
thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way : first be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


At Christmas-tide no man is simply a spactator ; ec con- 
tagious is the spirit of this blessed season that the most ir- 
different, self-centered, detached, and critical people are 
drawn into the vortex of good wishes and kindly feelings 
and beneficent actions. No one is content to pass the church 
while the bells are pealiog and the light that shines on the 
wonderful tree sends its genial glow through the colored 
windows out into the dusky night ; one is irresistibly drawn, 
whatever his creed, to celebrate the festival] of love. No one 
is willing to lock in from without upon the fire about which 
the stockings are soon to hang ; he longs to warm his own 
heart in that kindly glow. During these too brief days when 
the year reaches its climax in the joy of childhood, the lov- 
ing providence of maturity, and the memory of age, the 
Spectator ceases to be a Spectator, and becomes a partic!- 
pant. He cannot be a mere looker-on while all the world 
hangs up its stocking or plucks its share of the marvelous 
fruit of the perennial Christmas tree ; for Spectators have 
both stockings and wants, and some Spectators have 
friends. It is ene of the things which an observing person 
discovers at the turn of the year, thatif ore wishes to be 


remembered by his friends he must be something more than - 


a spectator, a curious observer of the doings of others and 
the happenings of the world; he mast enter into the life 
which he sees, and become part of the human ac'ivities 
which interest him. There would have been no Christmas 
if the Child whose humble cradling it recalla had walked 
about the earth a divine observer of life, and not the great- 
est of doers and helpers. 
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Bat the Spectator dxe3 not mean to preach ; he has no 
ordination to do anything more serious than note and re- 
cord the doings of the world ; if he attempted to preach he 
would be transferred to the solemn companionship of San- 
day Afternoon, where he would certainly dwindle into 
nothingness. In the soclety of great preachers, who is so 
insignificant as the garrulous and gossipy recounter of the 
things he has seen instead of the things he has done! It is 
very natural that the Spectator, who takes such delight in 
looking at the men and women of his own time, should find 
great pleasure in looking at the men and women of other 
times. The Spectator has long been a student of history, 
and he rejoices in a habit of study which has effectually 
destroyed for him the illusion of ‘the good old times.”’ 
Ignorance of the past isthe only source of the golden mist 
under which it lies in some minds. The Spectator rejoices 
that he was born in the good new times, and he never re- 
jotces over this plece of happy fortune more heartily than 
at the Christmas season. How beautifal the church, more 
nodly and divinely interpreted, has become to children ! 
{t no longer represents a hard and forbidding duty; it has 
become the warm, j)yous home of childhood. The Christ- 
mas tree, that now spreads its branches in thousands of 
churches where it once spread them in one, stands for a new 
and beantiful aspect of religion to the modern Protestant ; 
stands for a wonderful change of thought and feeling, which 
must be in the direction of truth because it brings child- 
hood into the arms of the church, and blesses it according 
to the tender example of O1e in Galilee centuries ago. 


But the Spectator is preaching again. The snow has 
covered the whole world upon which the Spectator looks as 
he turns to his window. The firs and pines are bending 
under the unusual burden; the roads are distinctly marked 
by long lines of trees ; the fences are decorated here and 
there by the wild frolic of the wind with the flying flakes ; 
the hills are shining Jn the morning sun, and the distant 
waters lie dark and somber under the wintry sky. On such 
a day one walks abroad witha sense of exhilaration and 
joy. Nature has put on her Ltoliday dress; she, too, will 
keep Christmas with us, as her fragrant and decorated ever- 
greens attest. The country roads are gay with the rosy- 
faced children, whose eager thought of the coming festivities 
is tempered by the fact that there are still two or three mor® 
days of school. The well-wrapped occupant of the snug 
cutter bows his good-morning out of sheer good-will as he 
dashes past. The farms have the look of having been 
stowed away for the winter ; everything has been taken in- 
doors or protected, and the fields have been handed over to 
winter to be blanketed against the bitter cold that will come 
when ‘‘the days begin to lengthen.’’ Passing the quiet 
farmhouses, one readily imagines the joyous activity with- 
in. The good housewife bustles about with the consclous- 
ness that the incoming guests will test the resources of her 
larder to the utmost, and of tempting pies and plethoric 
cakes there is already great store. No one sees the real 
Christmas who does not see it afield and in close relation 
with humble life, as Alexander Smith saw it long ago in 
Dreamthorp, when he wrote that most charming of Christ- 
mas meditations. 


But the country Christmas is only one-half the golden 
whole; one must see the clty Christmas also. There are 
the open fields, quiet, solitary, snow bound; here are the 
city streets, thronged, vocal, almost turbulent with activity. 
Crowds are moving in every direction; the shop windows 
are gay with every imaginable device to extract money 
from generous pockets ; small dealers encroach on the side- 
walks with their stands and baskets fall of cheap novelties ; 
the candy-woman is omnipresent ; the dealer in Turkish fir. 
paste confronts you at every turn; you are solicited to 
look at lacquered boxes of marvelous workmanship and 
cheapness ; you are urged to investin a wholly novel toy 
that will soothe all the ills of childhood ; you are persuaded 
to buy gloves, and stockings, and music boxes, and 
domestic candies, and gay picture books, and bunches of. 
holly. Everybody is looking for something which he or 
she does not seem to find. The shops are crowded with 
eager purchasers who are engaged in the difficult task of 
‘‘making up their miads’’in pandemonium. Bewildered aud 
sometimes frantic faces arescen on every hand. The sharp 
cry for ‘‘ cash ;”’ the ring of the peneil on the counter ; the 
rush of cash boys and girls through the throng ; the rattle 
overhead of the boxes or cars that communicate with the 
cashier; the heat and light and pressure of the mob of 
shoppers, remind one of Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno.’’ The Spectator 
can only recall Christmas by getting out-of-doors. 
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But the real Christmas is not in shops or streets ; not 
always even in churches; it is in hearts that have become 
mangers forthe birth of divinelove. The Spectator often sees 
it in the faces of those who have little to give, and sometimes 
misses it from the faces of those who have much. No one 
truly keeps the Christmas festival who does not give some- 
thing of himself with every gift. The little girl who, two 
years ago, ina car onthe Third Avenue elevated railroad, 
holding a beautiful doll in either arm, read the eager long- 
ing in the face of the giftless child opposite, slipped from her 
seat, and with a heavenly smile placed one of her treasures in 
the empty arms of poverty, made herself an incarnate Christ- 
mas. Such deeds redeem the world, and hold it fast-bound 
toheaven. The Spectator recalls many kindred bestowals 
of that which is most precious, and over every such giv- 
ing the star shines once more as once it shone over Bethle- 
hem. Thank God forthe heavens blazing with constellations 


- Of love that rise on the night of time, and have no setting 


until the eternal dawn brightens and the day of perfect 
love breaks like a long-lost vision on the waiting world | The 
Spectator turns once more to his window, and the familiar 


earth has vanished in the darkness ; the stars are faint and 
far. Is it passing fancy that the long night of indifference 
and selfishness and hard-handed hoarding shall end at last ? 
Is the dawning of the goiden day anidle dream? While the 
Spectator asks the question a merry peal breaks on the silent 
air. Christmas has come—is coming, coming ! it seems to 
say. ‘As yet lingers the darkness, but the time will come 
when it shall be light, and man will awaken from his lofty 
dreams and find his dreams all there, and that nothing is 
gone save his sleep.”’ 


DR. MEREDITH AT THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CLUB. ° 


N Monday evening Dr. R. R. Meredith, formerly of 
Boston, and now of Brooklyn, addressed the Congre- 
gational Club of this city on ‘‘ Denominationalism and 
Church Untion.’’ The attendance at the Club was larger 
than ever before, and the audience, even that part of it 
which thoroughly disagreed with the speaker’s ideas, was 
strongly impressed with his vigor, and well entertained by 
the numerous hits which he made, generally in an off-hand, 
colloquial way. 
_ Dr. Meredith was received with hearty applause, and was 
frequently applauded throughout his address. What he 
said received a great deal of additional weight from the 
force and positiveness with which he said it. At first 
glance that which most impresses you about Dr. Meredith 
is his immense physical vigor. This impression is not 
dimmed at all as he warms up to his subject. He is a big 
man, with a large head and large features. When he speaks, 
his voice is clear, strong, and penetrating, and his manner 
also shows the strength and energy of the man. There was 
an every-day homeliness to many of his expressions which 
intensified the impression that he was a man of strong 
common sense. 

Dr. Meredith began his address by saying that the fac 
that churchmen of every denomination were able to find in 
the New Testament that theirown form of church govern- 
ment was the Scriptural and divinely appointed one, was to 
him conclusive evidence that the New Testament contained 
no formala of church organization, unless it were that of 
Episcopo-presby-gationalism. [Ile firmly believed that 
God bad left the whole matter of church government to the 
sanctified common sense of men, and that that was the 
divinest form of church government which was best adapted 
to the community in which it worked. 

After this very libera! introduction, Dr. Meredith went 
on to say that different forms of church government were 
beat adapted to work among different classes in the com- 
munity, and that he believed that Christ’s Church, because 
of its denominational lines and divisions, was a grander 
and stronger body for carrying on the work of evangelizing 
the world. He believed that there were often too many de- 
nominations in frontier towns; he believed that cty 
churches should co operate in some of their work, but, after 
all, he thought that uniformity and organic unity were not 
desirable because not natural. The high ideal of church 
unity was an impracticable dream. Thechurch must adapt 
itself to human nature, and this it does through denom- 
inationalism. He concluded by saying that Congregation- 
alists more than any one else needed to cultivate the denom- 
inational spirit. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


“HE city election has been fertile in suggestions to 
thoughtful citizens Elements have been strangely 
mixed. Seldom has there been grander opportunity to 
put through a reform movement. The result is simply 
some improvement, leaving the great work to future 
attainment. Rz2publicans and citizans tried to defeat 
Mayor O’Brien, and whittled down his plurality to some 
1500. Asa Democrat and Catholic Mr. O'Brien over- 
came the combination, not because a msj rity did not 
desire a change, but because the combination did not 
take. Violent and unreasonable assaults on Catholicism 
reacted. The guns hurt more inthe kick than in the 
shot. For several months Dr. J. D. Fulton has ar- 
raigned the Catholics every Sunday afternoon in Music 
Hall in his accustomed style of exaggeration and lack 
of judgment. Simultaneously with the opening of Mr. 
Fulton’s campaign there seemed to be in several direc 
tions concerted efforts to ralse a Catholic war in order to 
overturn the city government and get the repeal of the 
law which leaves the granting of permissions to preach 
on the Common in the hands of the Msyor. Sympa 
thizers with the Rev. W. F. Davis, who is in jail for 
violating this law, refusing to accept permission, openly 
defying the law, havetaken the ground for the last two 
years that the law fs unconstitutional and oppressive. But 
the law has been up to the Supreme Court for {ts opin- 
ions, and it was sustained as both constitutional and 
needful. Yet the question entered into the election. 
Pictorial sheets were prepared and scattered broadcast, 
representing the Mayor as the supporter of Sullivan, the 
priz3-fighter, while Mr. Davis is represented fn prison 
for preaching the Gospel. Another representation 
presented the angel of education as beaten back 
by a brutal Irishman with a pipe in his mouth. 
Simultaneously with these sheets, Mr. Davis sent 


— from jail a history of his case, arraigning all 
the courts as using their power to enforce the Uatholic 
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**gag-by-law.” The flerceness of the pamphlet caused 
recoil. The culmination of this kind of attack was on 
Sunday, when Dr. Fulton delivered his philippic in Mu- 
sic Hall on the question, ‘‘ Why Priests Should Wed.” 
Mr. Fulton in a tempest of fury arraigned Rand & 
Avery for refusing to print this chapter in his book 
which is publishing. The type-setters complained of 
the character of the composition, and then the concern 
read the manuscript and pronounced it indecent, and 
notified the author that they could not go on with the 
work, at the same time refusing to give up the manu- 
script. After Dr. Fulton’s Sunday deliverance Rand & 
Avery told the story through the papers, expressing 
willingness to go on with the printing if competent 
sources should decide that it is fit reading to give to the 
public. Since the article appeared Mr. Fulton has ex- 
pressed his willingness to leave the question to arbitra- 
tion, which I imagine may be done. Oa Monday the 
** Advertiser ” editorlally arraigned Mr. Fulton for his 
address, characterizing {t as ‘‘ scandalous and indecent.’ 
In the heat of this war on the Catholics, both Mr. Hart, 
the Republicau and citizens’ nominee for Mayor, and 
Mr. Gore, Chairman of the Republican City Committee 
and nominee for Alderman, supported and elected by 
Republicans and citizens, took occasion through the 
papers to deprecate the sectarian element of the cana- 
vass. That speech in Boston has been free needs no 
further contirmation than the fact that Mr. Fulton has 
gone on delivering his harangues without molestation. 

Returning to the election, the Damocrats nominated 
an excellent board for school committee, one being Dr. 
J. T. Duryea. The entire board was elected. Elght 
Republicans, two Citizens, and two Democratic A \der- 
men were chosen. There thus has been quite an over- 
turn. But the best result has miscarried, for reasons 
givenabove. There seemed to be a spasm of sectarian- 
ism in some quarters to jump {into the air and scream. 
On the question of license the ‘‘ yeas” vote was nearly 
double the year previous—over eight thousand. In the 
State only eight citiese—about one-third—have voted pro- 
hibition, against thirteen last year—miore than one- 
half. 

On the Catholic question I quote from a private letter 
to me from one of the most thoughtful orthodox men of 
the city. ‘‘ The Catholic Church,” he says, ‘‘is to be 
letalone. Like the Jewish Temple after the resurrec. 
tion of our Lord, it is allowed to stand fora while after 
its main work has been done, until the transfer can be 
made from it to evangelical Christianity. If the people 
are allowed to lose their confidence in the church before 
they get confidence in the church of the future, they 
will go to infidelity and atheism. Our personal, social, 
and national interests forbid that. We need the church 
as a check on the impulses of those who are influenced 
by it, and as a help to those who cannot.desire aid else- 
where as yet. There must be a transition period be- 
tween the old and the new, during which that which ‘is 
to be done away’ nevertheless remains and has its tem- 
porary office. The twentieth century will dispose of 
the Papacy, and then the crossing-over will begin. I 
rejoice in the responsiveness of the Papal Church in 
this country to the light of purer dcctrine, and the 
general radiance of the nineteenth century.” 


For the following facts the Rev. J. T. Duryea Is re- 
sponsible ; they may be of service at this time : ‘‘ Those 
who are looking up the origin of the customs which pre- 


vail among many peoples and ourselves in the keeping of 


Christmas will do well to consult the essay at the end 
of the last volume of discourses from the p2n of William 
Burnet Wright. It is the result of researches patiently 
conducted tm this country and abroad for twenty years. 
The sources have been examined with great care ; every 
statement is accurate, and can be supported by quota- 
tions if necessary ; and there is no such account of these 
matters‘elsewhere in the English language, and probably 
not in any other language in one volume.” 


John Greenleaf Whittler’s eightleth birthday was ob- 
served in a way so simple as to be in keeping with the 
life and character of the poet and the man. In the 
neighborhood, schools held memorial sessions. Appre- 
clative letters came in piles from all parts of the country, 
On Saturday the Governor, his staff, and others went to 
Oak Knoll, in the simplest style of democracy, to greet 
the truest democrat (in no political sense) that America 
has produced. Whittier has been to the sentiment of 
freedom in his day what the spring is to summer, 
the occult forces of nature to the harvest. He has 
breathed into State and Church the purest {deals of law 
and religion. The thing that has come over me like 
the warm breath of spring, in the recognitions so fitting, 
is the reality of his life as it is interpreted to-day. His 
verse has sown the hearts of the people with the seed- 
thoughts of the gospel of humanity. He lives in the 
hearts of his countrymen. He has not obtruded 
his ideas as dogmas, but the ideas have stolen into 
human pature as tones of music. His greatness is 
his complete humanity. I am confident that his 
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verse has done more than the theologians in New Eag- 
land to promote catholict'y cf falih. His E:ernal 
Goodness” swept through tbe souls of men like the 
music of an 1° lian barp. Before the ‘‘ probation” con- 
troversy began, hia ‘‘ Grave by the Lske’ let light io 
upon the state of the Carisiless heathen after deata : 
‘Still thy love, O Christ ariser, 

Yearns to reach these sonls in prigon! 

Through all depths of eln and loss 

D:ops the piammet of thy cross ! 

Never yet abyes was found 

Deeper than that cross could sound !”’ 

S. long as the peopl; of New England read these 
poems, no matter what the logic of the creeds, the sentt- 
ment will grow bright a3 the skics, firm ss the oak- 
crowned bills, that 
‘*Every chain that spirits wear 

Cram les {n the breath of prayer ;” 


that 


** All whe s'eep, as all who live, 
Well may necd the prayer, Forg've 


Mr. John F.cke bas closed his lectures in the Old 
South Meeting-Honse on New Ecgland History, the 
last befog on ‘‘ Tne Tyranny of Anéros’’—New England 
under the refgn of tue Stusrts—in which were seen the 
foreshadowicgs of the R-volutiop, and the pecullartiy 
of Puritanism in the ‘‘ Half-Wsy Covensnt.” A very 
full ats:ract was pr‘n'ed in the Boston ‘* Herald.” 


The Harvard Cll. ze service in the Globe Theater, 
Sunday evening, diew a full house, and the It:v. 
George A. Gordon preached an impressive sermon from 
the text, ‘‘ What shal! it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and Isse h's own soul ?’ OBSERVER, 


THE MORNING COMETH. 


By Maks. S. W. WEITZEL, 


STEALING glory, still, intent, and sure; 
is One/mild star shining in the faint-flushed sky ; 
A time of birth—slow swings the new day’s door— 
A moment full of possibility ; 
None knows how great athing this day may see. 
The star shines on; it pales, yet holds ite own. 
All through the night has burned its steady I!ght; 
When day has corquered night, when shades are gone, 
Its lesser ray is to the greater won. 
So thou, dear grace of patience, shining bright, 
Dost keep brave vigil in the waiting soul ; 
Joy comes—the morning !—earthly mists unroil, 
The full day dawneth, and thy watch is o’er: 
Not tuat thy light is less, but heaven’s is more. 


INSURANCE AND RISKS. 


By THE Rev. Tuomas K, BEECHER. 


HE insurance business has in these days expanded 
in volume and variety beyond all precedent. In all 
ite forms the priaciple is one and the same: (1) A carefu! 
computation of chances based on experience ; and then 
(2)a laying some small tax on each chance or risk, to form 
a sinking fund by which losses, when they occur, may 
be mitigated. Itisa union of policy holders to secure 
each other from crushing loss. We bear one another's 
burdens, and so fulfi.! the law of Christ. When cheer- 
fully and intelligently paid, our premiums for insurance 
are giftsof love t> sllourco-insured. We have learned 
to insure agaiast five aud marine risks; against acci- 
dent, sickness, and death; against ligntning and 
cyclones ; we can insure agatost dishonesty of employ- 
ees; we can insure live stock, crops, plate glass, and, 
for aught that I know, domestic felicity and against 
divorce. | 

The business {2 cspible of indefinite extension. And 
as our people become accustomed to compute chances, 
and by small premiums ‘‘ hedge” against m/schance, 
the habit of m'nd controls us when handling other sub- 
jects. 

They who have formed the habit of computing 
chances or risks do not and cannot lay off that habit at 
will. ‘‘ Your house may buro down to-night—thls very 
night.” ‘‘I know it, but I'll take my chances. I can 
insure five thousand doliare for three years for thirty 
dollars! The old -::na, with millions of surplus, is glad 
to ‘ bet’ five thousand to ten that I don’t burn this year; 
five thousand dollars to three cents that I don’t burn 
tonight. GuessI won’t worry. I1) fix it up next time 
I go down town |” 3 

A vague, unthinking fear of fire prompts the timid to 
immediate caution and sciion. But when we begin to 
compute chanc28, and find the chance against us very 
small, our fears areallayed ; and procrastination within 
certain limits becomes reasonable. 

We all know the uncertainty of life. In certain 
moods we guake wiih apprehension. Many a man, as 
he thinks of his business, his encumbered property, his 
open accounts, and his fami'y, feels—‘‘ I ought to get 
my affairs into shape, and make my will. My excc- 
ytors woulda’ woderstand things, I declare must, 


I will attend to it at my very first spare time.” ‘‘ But 
you may dieto-night! Doit now!’ ‘‘Oh, yes, I know 
life’s uncertain ; but I'm not going to die to-night ! Not 
one chance in ten thousand. I won’i worry! I'll make 
it all right scon.’’ In procrastinating thus the man is 
acting naturally, and, according to the law cof chances 
and the insurance tables, rationally. 

After the same sort, I remember in my boyhood to 
have felt a salutary thrill as I heard the evangelist 
exhort: ‘‘ Repent! Now {s the accepted time ! 

‘*¢ There are no acts of pardon past 
In the cold grave to which you haste.’ 
You may die tonight! O fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee!” In my unthinking boyish 
years these words were compulsive. 

But, like the cry of Wolf! wolf ! in the fable, by and 
by this fear of death wears out. This '‘ uncertainty of 
life’ gives place to a reasonable and computable cer- 
tainty that I shall not die for quite a number of years. 

Iam anold pastor. Brother pastors, hear my teatl- 


| mony. At least one hundred times it has been sald to 


me by men, ‘‘I intend to make it all right before I die.” 
And they are sincere. They a)! feel that they must get 
religion before they die. But they all know that they 
ara not likely to die just yet. And so it has come to 
pass in these insurance days that the doctrine that their 
chances are good any day as long as they live, and end 
only when they DIE impenitent and unreconciled ; the 
ancestral doctrine, that used to hurry us to salutary 
activity and prayer, has become a rational and unar- 
swerable argument for procrastination. 

For this reason I have dismissed the fear of death 
and the uncertainty of life from my repertory of 
motives. They no longer figure in my exhortations. 

** Peobation’’—your chance of eternal life—ends, I 
do not know where or when. God knows. You may 
have lost your chance already. There is a sin which {is 
unto death—that Lath never forgiveness, 

A man fs forever lost when God looks upon him and 
says—incuradle, 

There is a line by us unscee2 
That crosses every path— 
The hidden boundary between 

God’s patience and his wrath. 
To pass that limit is to die— 
To die as ’twere by stealth.” 

I doubt that man can draw the line that bounds ‘‘ pro- 
bation.” To draw it precisely at any known spot 
encourages procrastination. 

Ev_mira, N.Y. 


THE QUAKER POET. 
By O. M. E. Rows. 


N an old, historic town of Massachusetts, near the 
laurel-bordered Merrimac, there once stood a low 
schoolhouse, weather-beaten and brown. One Satur- 
day afternoon, long years ago, the winter sun at setting 
lighted up the face of a little culprit arraigned before 
the desk, ‘‘ deep scarred with rap3 cfficial and the jack- 
knife’s carved initial ’’ 

** John,” sald the teacher, ‘‘why don’t you say your 
catechism with the other boys ?” 

He ran his fingers uneasily through his tangled black 
curls, and healtated. 

‘‘John Greenleaf,” he demanded, sternly, ‘‘ why 
don’t you say this catechism ?” 

The black eyes flashed, as he bravely sald, ‘‘I can’t ! 
Father says I mustn’t, because {t’s not true.” 

The pup'ls listened breathless and awestruck, but the 
teacher’s Puritan blood tingled as with an insult. 

** John, if you don’t say this catechism lesson, I’ll 
chastise you.” 

‘Thee can whip me if thee pleases, but thee can 
never make me say it !” 

The lad’s face betrayed the unconquerable spirit of 
his Quaker ancestors who had endured sccurgings and 
bsen seared with red-hot irons ‘‘ for righteousness’ sake.” 
The teacher divined this, and discreetly dodged the issue 
by dismissing him every Saturday afternoon. This boy 
was John Greenleaf Whittier, and this incident of the 
boy strikes the keynote of the man. 

A famous Englishman going to ree Goethe composed 
fine speeches with which to greet him, but was go im- 
pressed that he said nothing. In girlhood I accepted 
an invitation of Mr. Whittier’s niece to visit him, and 
the ordinary courtesies died on my lips when I beheld 
looking down upon mea face that seemed akin to the 
grand faces of Angelo’s Sistina prophets. Familiar 
pictures give the snowy hair and beard, lofty forehead, 
powerful overhanging brows, dark cavernous eyes, 
slumbrous with intense fire, and the clear-cut, strong 
lines of the face. They convey no hint of the light, tall 
erectness and nervous poise of the figure, or the whole 
impression the man gives of simplicity, strength, and 
centraliiy of character. Saturday, December 17, was his 
eighileth birthday, and the ripened sweetness of well- 
spent years makes life’s afternoon serenely beautiful. 
The schools all over thecountry celebrated the event, and 


the famous Essex Club of Salem made it a grand occa- 
sion. They were denied the poet’s presence, for hesays, 
** Oliver Wendell Holmes fs in his element at a banquet, 
and is seen at his best, but it’sa kind of purgatory to me, 
and I cut a sorry figure.’’ Sensitive and modest, he 
appreciates the honors bestowed by a loving public, if 
no part is demanded of him. His volce has rarely been 
heard on public cccasions. At the Boston memorti. | 
service for Caarles Sumner, after a brillfant eulcgy by 
Carl Schuz and a glowing tribute by John Weiss, 
Whittier was introduced. The shy poet stood embar- 
rassed, and briefly expressed his inability to speak 
worthily of his dead friend, and added, ‘‘If Sumner 
had known that I should attempt to speak here, he 
would have sald of me what Burns sald on bis death-bed 
about the militia : ‘Don’t let that awkward squad fire 
over my grave |’” 

With the backward glance age loves, he often recalls 
his childhood. He says the first.sensation he made in 
the family was when an infant, and his child-nurse 
rolled him down the back stairs. Fortunately, she 
wrapped him in a blanket, and he was uninjured by 
his enforced gymnastics. He confesses to being a 
roguish boy, even pretending to hang the cat to tease his 
sister. One of his naughtiest episodes was suspending 
a turtle to the branch of a tree overhanging a brook, to 
see if it could escape. Days afterward he woke in the 
night in egonies of remorse over forgetting the turtle. 
At early dawn he scampered down to the brook, and 
was greatly relieved to find the creature none the worse 
for his prank. 

He once went to school toa queer old pedagogue who 
taught in his own house, 20 the pupils overheard the 
domestic infelicities. His father’s library consisted of 
the Bible, ‘‘ Life of George Fox,” ‘‘Chalkley’s Jour- 
nal,” and Sewell’s ‘‘ History,” ‘‘a book dear toevery 
Quaker heart.” Nota wide range for the boy’s cul‘ure ; 
and yet, these stories of sufferlug for the truth, woven 
into the warp snd woof of youthful thcught, made 
lofty ideas for the man. A volume cf Burns, which the 
schoolmaster loaned him, revealed the beauty of verse. 
The Shakespeare he bought with his first money opened 
a new, wide world of thought. Ten weeks a year at 
the district school on!y increased his longing for an edu- 
cation. With a laugh that ends in a sigh, he recounts 
his attempts to earn money for tuition at Haverhill 
Academy. He picked blueberries, and then cranber- 
ries and apples, but money was scarce, and nobody 
would buy. A farm hand taught him to make slippers 
out of sheepskin. To get a single dollar he must make 
and sell twelve pairs of these ‘‘run-arounds,” and it 
argues much for his pluck that he thus earned $30 
in one winter. By working for his board ($1 50 per 
week), he hada year at the academy, walking three 
miles to his home on Saturday and returning Monday 
morning. He seems to regret none of his early hardships 
except undue exposure to the cold, which was part of 
the ‘‘toughening” then considered necessary. To this 
he attributes the neuralgic headaches from which he 
has suffered severely all his life. 

When nineteen years old he taught school {!n Ames 
bury. Some of the pupils were older, and he was obliged 
to study. Possibly they took a malicious delight in 
bringing him mathematical puzzles to solve. Difficulties 
beset him. The good woman who boarded him slept in 
her kitchen, and when her early bedtime came he must, 
perforce, go to bis cold north room. Going to bed to 
keep warm, he studied till his candle burned out, 
and then passed a wakeful, anxious night. He could 
not go down to the warm kitchen till called to breakfast, 
so he worked on, shivering with cold. Not to solve the 
boys’ problems was defeat, ignominy, and dismissal. He 
has carried a painful consciousness of his defective edu- 
cation, though he has largely remedied it by a wide 
range of reading. He has felt at a disadvantage with 
college-bred men polished by European travel. Yet he 
was an equal friend fn that rare coterie of Emerson, 
Longfellow, and Hawthorne, who used to gather in 
James T. Fields’s sanctum in the Old Corner Bookstore, 
and when he refers to those days there are tears in his 
voice. Whata strange pathos grows into life’s mean- 
ing for a man who has outlived his contemporaries ! 

Mr. Whittier began to write poetry asa bird begins 
to sing—because he must. His first poem, written on 
coarse paper with blue iak, was sent to the Newbury- 
port ‘‘ Free Press,” edited by William Llcyd Garrison. 
After printing several contributions, he visited his 
promising contributor and found him plowing. 
Garrison helped him to a porition as proof-reader in 
Boston, and this was the beginning of better days. 
At various times he was on the editorial staff of severa) 
papers. While connected with a Whig publication, 
he was told to reply to Garrison’s attack on Henry 
Clay as aslaveholder. When finished, he showed it, 
in great agitation, to a friend, who complimented 
him on a successful refutal of the great agitator’s 
argument. With eyes glowing with intense feeling, 
Whittier tore the manuscript into shreds, saying, ‘I 
can’t enter into a controversy with that man. He has 
God's eternal truth on his side!” He throw himself 
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into the heat of the abolition contest, and sadly endured 
the estrangement of old friends. He was dragged from 
Faneull Ha!l with Garrison, and insulted and pelted 
through the streets of Boston. When the mob burned 
his newspaper c ffice in Philadelphia, he saved his life by 
crawling throvgh the coal door inthe cellar. Heredity 
and early influences made him keenly susceptible to in- 


justice, and the fire and passion of his strong nature {s 


always stirred by tyranny and wrong, but he has ever a 
gentle excuse for human frailtles. Worn out with the 
corfi'ct, and enfeebled in health, he made a home in 
Amesbury, to be shared by nis mother, sister, and aunt, 

and afterward the family life was enriched by the cheery 
presence of a little niece. I{is hoepitality was of the 
truest type. He received Quaker preachers, abolitionists, 
and reformers of ail kinds on cqual terms with dis- 
tinguished foreigners and men of letters. Charles Kings- 
ley wrote from America: ‘' Yesterday I had a most 
loving and like-minded talk with Whilttler about the 
other world. He isa rare old saint.” What conversa 

tions the ‘‘ garden-room ” has heard around th? Frauk- 
lin hearth and old mahogany desk where the poet did £0 
much of his best work! His home was a well-known 
refuge for fugitive slaves. His cordial sympathy brought 
to him all kinds of people with all sorts of trouble : poets 
seekirg sdvice, needy young men wishing an education, 
friendlees women looking for work, broken-down minis- 
ters, schoolgirls for his autograph, even an old man who 
thought he had committed the unpardonable ‘sin, and a 
elergyman who had lost his faith in {mmortality. To 
the latter he sald tenderly, ‘‘ Thee can never find it by 
argument. It will never come from the outside. Thee 
must feel It. It comes only from within.” 

His sister E!f{zabsth was a woman of lovely character, 
with fine poetic insight. She was a etimulating but dir- 
criminating critic, and his constant companion. Here 
is a Naw Eagland parsliel to Charles and Mary Lamb. 
Mr. Whittier was never married, but, with exquisite 
tenderness, h’s heart sings of his youthful romance, un- 
dimmed by half a century, in “ Benedicite.” After the 
death of mother and sister, and the marriage of his niece, 
he went to live in Danvers, on a fine old estate called 
«Oak Knoll.” It once belonged to Parson Burroughs, 
who was hung in the witchcraft epoch. The sounding- 
board from the church where he was convicted now 
covers a disused wel), and his filntlcck still stands in the 
old-fashioned hall. The grounds include a lawn, or- 
chard, fountain, and a rose garden where the poet sttl] 
loves to wield hoe and spade. Rare old trees surround 
the spacious house, whose verandas, with tall columns, 
suggest a Virginia mansion. Within is a delightful air 
of good cheer and comfort. Five congenial cousine, 
jadies of refinement, lend the grace of feminine sympa- 
thy to the home they delight to have him share, He {s 
the friend of every animal on the place, from the family 
horse to the timid squirrel. He often drives to Salem, 
but his visits to Boston grow less frequent every year, 
He is remarkably vigorous for threescore and twenty, 
but a growing deafness, alas! shows 

‘“* The little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And, ever widening, slowly silence all.” 


He retains a lively interest in foreign affairs as well es 
national politics. He reads many hours every day, 
without spectacles, from the large varlety of books sent 
him, with as keen & pleasure as ever. He enjoys the- 
ology and psychical research, and on a recent visit 
I found ‘‘ Poantasms of Thought” open on his desk. 
Wordsworth grows dearer every year. ‘‘ Browning,” 
he says, ‘‘ is a great poet, but leaves too mary gaps for 
m? to fill in, and fatiguesme.” He receives many visit- 
ors, sometimes twenty a day, with charming old-fash- 
foned courtesy, but innumerable letters requiring an 
a iswer are a great bore, snd, consclenticus as he is, they 
cannot be answered. He retains his Amesbury home, 
leasing it to friends, and reserving intact his favorite 
rooms. He is taxed there, and returns religiously every 
election day, to the great delight of his old neighbors, 


who regard him as an oracle, and vote as he declares 


proper. 
Mr. Whittier has a keen sense of humor, an1 responds 


quickly to a witticlsm. He is fond of playing games 
guch as “‘ Proverbs” and word games, but cares nothing 
forcards. He has never attended a theater, and rarely a 
concert, for, not being able to diatinguish one tune from 
another, music is an unknown: language—and yet what 
melodies his heart has sung! 

Even when treating of the personality rather than the 
genius of Whittier, a word is needed about his poetry. 
A man puts so much of himself into his art that it is his 
best biography. Millet with his brush, and Whittier 
with his pen, have glorified with their poetic fancy the 
life out of which they grew. The poet discerns ‘‘ in 
all familiar things the romance underlying,” and sings 
of the huskers and shoemakers, the barefoot boy, the 
telling of the bees, the pumpkin, and the commonest 
things of life. He absorbs the stories rife in his boy- 
hood, of Quaker, witch, and Indian, as the plant drinks 


the sunshine aud dew. He is intensely American, and 


whatever touches hfs brother, black or white, he feels. 
His war poems have the statelleat rhythmic march and 
a rush of passion carrying all before it, for every drum. 
beat vibrated fn his heart. 

In lfeu of other data, it fs easy to Imagine a thirtleth 
century antiquarian rebuilding New Euaygland history, 
habits, and incidents from Whittler’s verse, and the 
whole record of the siave and the war for his freedom Is 
there. Jn spite of defects, his poetry—at once homely 
and reflaed—appeals to our noblest nature, for it is 
charged with the moral beauty of right actton made 
strong by heredity and religious faith. A distinguished 
critic calls ‘‘Ichahod’’ ‘‘the purest and profoundest 
moral lament in mcdcern Iiterature.”’ 

The exquisite lyric of “‘ Snow-Brund” {s pure in 
sentiment, full of deep, quiet feeling, and tenderly warm 
with the {award light of memory and epiritual life. With 
picturesque touches he lingers foncly on the family 
group, till the pathetic sincerity touches the ieader as 
if it were his owa remintscencs, 

Mr. Whittier speaks of his inward experience as 
elmply as he does of stars ard flowers. Jn the early 
poems are restless questicnings of life’s deeper meanings, 
and the eternal veritlee—‘‘ Are ycu sure?’ Then the 
widening religious life rises to ‘‘ I belleve,” and gradu- 
ally the deepest, sweetest phase of ‘‘I trust” and ‘‘I 
love.” Standing in the lengthening shadows tc-day, 

‘* All the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 
And all the angles of its strife 
rounding into calm.”’ 


ENGLISH ECHOES. 


Ey Rev. James Jounston, A 8.A. 


T the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Nottingham Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution the American Min{ster (Mr. Phe'ps), in proposing 
the toast of the ‘‘ Institution and its President,’’ alluded 
to the present-dsy Icquacity of the Eaglish nation Ina 
facetious vein, which was immensely enjoyed by a 
large and representative audience. ‘‘I, for one,’ Mr. 
Paelps- said, ‘‘should be glad to see a professorship 
endowed in all institutions of education, which, in the 
good time coming, will make its appearance—a profess- 
orship of silence: not to teach men to talk, but to teach 
them to hold their tongues ; to teach them to display 
those brilliant flashes of silence which Sydney Smith 
found attractive in so good a taiker as Macaulay ; to 
teach men to think before they speak instead of apeak. 
ing before they think. If I were frank enough to say 
just what I think, it would be that you have a great 
deal too much talk fn this country. You seem in danger 
of being carrled away by a sort of Noah’s deluge of 
talk. Very gocd talk some of it Is ; but when the same 
ideas have been filtered along from thetr first expreaston 
through the mincs of a great many lesser lights, it does 
not always scem to me that they are of much importance 
when I read them {n the newspapers, or that the world 
is a great deal better for the repetition. I do not believe 
that you are ever going to establish a government by 
oratory, but perhaps you are in some danger of it unless 
public sentiment takes adifferent turn. There seems to 
be a kind of morbid craving for speeches, which, like 
the craving for cther stimulants, {s rot wholesome, I 
am sure the American Minfster has to make more 
speeches in four years in this country than he would 
be allowed to make fn all the rest of his life. You 
may think that this criticism dces not come with a good 
grace from me. Iam often kindly complimented upon 
the forcibility of some of my countrymen in the art of 
public speaking, but you must remember that the reason 
of that is because they are not allowed to talk all the 
time. There are intervals for reflection. Our orators 
are not turned loose upon the community—only once in 
four years—and the principal result of their efforts then 
is to make people thank God that it does not come any 
oftener. The Tower of Babel might have been bullt if 
the builders could have held their tongues. It was the 
confusion of tongues that put an end to that enterprise ; 
and it is not at all impossible that the whole story of the 
Tower of Babe! is one of those lessons found in Oriental 
literature to illustrate the curse that comes upon man- 
kind by the confusion of tongues. Let me now express 
the hope that the next fifty years of your Institution 
will be as fortunate as the last, that it will go on in its 
usefulness with peace within its gates and plenteousness 
within {ts palaces, and silence enough In its halls for the 
still, small voice to be heard sometimes.” 


An interesting Cheltenham reminiscence of the gifted 
authoress, the late Mrs. Craik, shows the marvelous 
gift of observation which she possessed. Her most 
popular novel, ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” was writ- 
ten after a sojourn at Chariton Kings (near Chelten- 
ham); and Caeltenham was described as Coltham (a 
lane of that name formed the boundary between the 
two places). The graphic description of Mra. Siddons 
at the theater at Coffee House-yard (long aince pulled 


down), and the Tewkesbury coach taking up at the 


| 


** Fleece,” have afforded delight to #i]l Caeltonians. 
Her novel is one cf the most popular and best-read 
books in the Public Litrary, and on our last inquiring 
for ‘‘ Jobn Halifax, Gentleman,” we ‘earned that tt had 
been taken out by 180 borrowers. Her descriptions of 
Tewkesbury, the old abbey, the little alleys running 
down to the river, the tanaer’s yarc, aud the drowsy 
nature of the streets of the dear, slcepy old town, are 
most wonderful poriraite of a town which Miss Mulock 
visited only for one day. Her portratture of the oid 
houses of Tewkesbury was described to her as the beat 


Rose Cottage at Amberley, made famous as the salu- 
brious spot where John Halifax recovered his health, 
Mrs. Craik’s reply ran thus: 
** SHORTLANDS, Kent, Se ptember 2, 1487. 
© Your letter pleases and touches me extremely. Will 
you say to the foreman that I shal! gratefully accept a copy 
of his photo? I never was at Tewkesbury more than one 
day, jast before | began ‘John Halifax,’ about thirty four 
years #go; so that I myself could hardly identify the 
places. Bat I hope to be at Cheltenham before the end of 
this month, and mean to take a tecond look with ul! these 
years between.’ It is strange, yet sweet, to me in my old 
age to think I have done some little good in any quarter.”’ 
If she lacked the fire of genius or the inventiveness 
of Miss Yonge, or the Inexhaustivie fertility of Mrs. 
Oliphant—her nearest contemporarles—it was her 
fortune to achieve in early life a ci-t!act place in 
literature as a skiliful writer endowed with considerable 
power of construction. Notwithstancing Mrs Cratk’s 
prolific productions, it has been note:! th.t she was un- 
usually slow and painstaking in her me:hods of com- 
position, and would never consent to tre publishing of 
her writings even in periodicals Kkfore the work wig 
entirely cut of her band. ee. 


From distant Ladia Eagiisomen sre receiving thelr 
first authentic information of Charles Dckens’s ancee- 
try. According toa fragmentary narrative published 
in a leading [adian paper, {t is stated that the novelist’s 
grandmother was a hcusekeeper with the C-ewe family, 
and not infrequently astonished them wiih her graphic 
powers of story-telling and mimicry. A correspondent 
substantiates this by saying that old Mrs. Dickens wag 
housekeeper at Crewe in the time of the first Lord Crewe, 
the grandfather of the present holder of tue ttle, and of 
his sister, the first Lady Houghton. I weil remember, 
says this writer, Lady Houghton speaking to me with 


story-teller. It was her delight as a child to lsten 
to the tales which the old lady was sble to relate with 
so much dramatic force and feeling; end it was with 
the greatest interest that, later on in life, Lady Hough- 
ton recognia3d in the filuitrious author of ** David Cop- 
perfield ” the grandson ef the favoriie of her childhcod, 
Oid Mrs. Dickens had one grievance which Lady Hough- 
ton still recalled whea sbe told me about her. It was 
the conduct of her son John—Caarics’s father—againat 
whose idleness and general incapacliy che was never 
tired of invelghing. Of the many corj:ctures as to the 
source from which Dickens derived his amazing gentus 
as a story-teller, there is no improbaility tucposing 
that he inherited his epscial gift fom the old house- 
keeper at Crewe. | 


The Bishops of Salfsbury and Lichfield have bsen 
visiting the old Catholic congregations and theologians 
of eminence throughout Germany, Switz-r’and, and Aus- 
tria, including conferenoss with Bishop Rsinkens, Pro- 
fesagor von Schulte, Bishop Herzog, and Dr. DSilinger. As 
an outcome of this visit the Bishop of Silisbury has 
lately spoken as follows upon the unity of Christendom : 
‘* This great problem of the Caurch of Carist throughou 
the world was split up and divided at this moment. 
The Church of Rome had, by throwing down the gaunt- 
let of modern thought and feeling and decisring itself 
as entirely opposed to all the advance, which they might 
call .1t, of modern sclence, and determining to take {ts 
stand upon what was to them an exploded theory, dis- 
qualified itself entirely from really taking the lead in a 
united Christendom. 
Ghristendom would be reunited under the Bishop of 
Rome. Would Christendom ever bs unfted upon an 
independent platform? Wastherethe least chance that 
churches constituted like the Congregations! churches 
or the Baptist Church -would ever be the model for a 
united Christendom ? They knew what had happened 
in the Baptist community, which was a great, {ndepend- 
ent community. Looking at the future of Christendom, 
they had to look to national churches, modeled upon 
the type of the Caurch of Eagiland, such as they had In 
Greece, for instance, at the present moment, suca as 
they had in the Eastern Church, in Prussia, and else- 
where. Lot them look to churches of that type as the 
probable integral factors in a preunited Caristendom, 
and for the sake of that vast hope of fulfilling the Sav- 
four’s ideal, if they might venture to call it so, hig 
prayer to the Father that we might all be one even as 
the Father was one with him, they might cling to the 
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establishment of thelr Church,” 


extant, together with the proffar of a pho'ograph of. 


enthusiasm of Mrs. Dickens's wonderful powers as a- 


He could never believe that 
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A CHRISTMAS IN THE WILDERNESS. 
A PAGE OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
By MavupE 


T was Christmas Eve, in the year of our Lord six- 
teen hundred and thirty-three. The short December 
afternoon was waning fast, and the pale winter sun was 
sinking toward the white, snow-clad hills, with their 
fringe of leafless forest, in the great frozen wilderness 
lying about the springs of the St. John, on the eastern 
bank of the St. Lawrence, below Quebec. The rugged 
and desolate landscape seemed stil] as death, save 
where a straggling company of some twenty Algonquin 
Indians—men, women, and children—were toiling 
wearily through the snow, to the spot chosen for their 
next camping-ground. The dusky-faced figures, lean 
and emaciated with the semi-starvation of their wander- 
ing life, were clad in clumsy garments of fur or deer- 
skin, with uncovered heads, and long, straight black 
locks arranged in various fantasiic fashions. None of 
them had broken their fast that day ; but all bore bur- 
dens of some sort, either on their shoulders or in long, 
narrow ‘raineauz which they dragged behind. Even 
the children did their share with these little sleds. 
Some of the squaws carried their pappcoses, gravely 
gazing out of the narrow cradles, strapped on their 
backs. The rest carried great rolls of birch bark for 
their wigwams, or camp Kettles, hatchets, and hunting 
gear; everything save food, of which they were not 
wont to have much to carry. 

With these strangely clad savage figures walked one 
laden like the rest, but very incongruous with the rest— 
the tall, spare form of a Jesuit priest, as the long 
black cassock, looped-up hat, and pendent rosary clearly 
betokened. No reluctant prisoner was he, though 
weary with the long day’s tramp, without food, over 
the snow. Pére Le Jeune, the Superior of the Jesuit 
Mission in New France, had left his three comrades in 
the little mission house at Quebec, and had thrown in 
his lot for the winter with this wandering band of pil- 
grime, seeking throughout the desolate forest the game 
that formed their only sustenance. It was from no love 
of adventure that he had thus left the comparative 
comfort of Quebec for the exposure and privations of 
savage life. Butthe object of his Mission—the con- 
version of the Indians—was the thing nearest his heart, 
and there seemed to be no way of reaching these, no 
way of even learning their language, except that of 
going to share for a time their miserable life. And 
Pére Le Jeune felt that the servant ought not to be 
greater than his Master, that in the footsteps of his Lord 
the disciple cught to follow. So, ever since the latter 
part of October he had been wandering through the 
forest with this strange company, lodging in thelr close, 
smoky wigwams, alternately half frozen with the cold 
and half roasted with the heat of the great blazing camp 
fire, and generally half starved—for even the game 
the Indians wholly depended on for food had been 
scarce, and often entirely lacking. For long days of 
weary tramping, neither the Indians nor the good Father 
would have wherewithal to break their fast, and at the 
close of a long day’s journey would lie down supperless 
on their primitive beds of apruce twigs. There was but 
little snow as yet, 80 that they could not use their snow- 
shoes to hunt the moose to advantage; and for the 
beaver and porcupine, which were at present their chief 
dependence, they often hunted for days in vain. 

On this Christmas Eve the wayfarers had not yet 
broken their fast when they halted to make their seventh 
encampment since Pére Le Jeune had joined them. As 
the last rays of the wintry sunset were gleaming through 
the lesfiees trees, the wanderers threw down their 
bundles and went to work. The men began to clear a 
circular space with their snow-shoes, piling the snow in 
an encompassing ridge, while Mestigoit, the chief of the 
party, and two or three young men, set out in the hope 
of finding a supper for the hungry band. The squaws 
hastened to cut down young trees for poles to plant in 
the ridge of snow as the framework of the two wig- 
wams that were to shelter the party, and to unroll the 
great bundles of birch bark that served for walls, while 
a curtain of bearskin served as a portiére. Then they 


cut and gathered spruce and hemlock boughs to serve 


at once as carpet and bed. Pére Le Jeune, weary as he 
was with the day’s tramp through tangled swamps and 
over fallen logs, was glad to warm his benumbed hands 
at the work of ‘ dresser la cabane,” rather than stand or 
sit for hours trembling with the cold, which his French 
constitution had not learned to bear with the stoicism of 
the Indians. 

By the time the work was done, the orange hues of 
sunset that gleamed through the leafless trees had faded 
into the purple of twilight, and the stars began to show 
their brilliant diamond points overhead. The fire in the 
center of the wigwam—of piled-up brush and pine 
knotse—diffused its genial warmth and light within the 
snow bastioned bark walle—not, however, without a 


- considerable addition of smoke which did not find its 


way out through the aperture overhead, or through 
the many crevices in the birch bark. The hunting 


| 


party returned, but with a secant supply of provisions 
for the wigwam in which Pére Le Jeune lodged. ‘' For 
our supper,” plously writes .uhe good Father, ‘‘ our Lord 
gave us a porcupine about the s{z9 of a sucking pig, 
and a hare. It was little for eighteen or twenty persons, 
as we were.” Perhaps his thoughts went back for a 
moment to the Christmas Eve feasts in France, with their 
boars’ heads and smoking wassail bowls. But he only 
remarks that the Jewish wayfarers for whom “there 
was no room in the inn” were ‘‘ not s0 well treated in 
the stable of Bethlehem.” ; 

With such thoughts as these in his mind Pére Le 
Jeune left the noisy party in the wigwam, chattering 
badinage of their own sort around the camp fire, amid 
clouds of smoke from it and from their long pipes, and 
went out fora little quiet meditation uncer the light of 
the Christmas stars, in the dark, silent forest, where the 
only sound that broke the stillness was the cracking of 
a bough from the keen frost, or the dropping of a twig 
on the hard crust of the snow. The brilllancy of the 
stars and the soft, clear light of the Aurora, with its 
quivering streamers, lightened the darkness of the win- 
ter’s night and drew his thoughts from wistful dreams 
of gorgeous Christmas services in great cathedrals, 
with deep organ melodies resounding through vaulted 
aisles, to that more solemn scene under the open Syrian 
sky, where ‘‘ the glory of the Lord” shone round ‘“‘ the 
shepherds keeping watch over their flocks by night.’ 
Was he not watching, tod, Ass flock of wandering sheep, 
waiting to see the thick darkness that brooded over that 
great continent begin to be dispelled by the light of tbe 
‘* Star in the East’? Was Ae not himself privileged to 
be the herald to these pcor, starving red men—of the 
‘‘ good tidings of great joy’ which ‘‘ should be unto a// 
people ’’? 

Cheered and refreshed by such thoughts as these, and 
by the blessed sense of the nearness of his loving Mas- 
ter, the Father retraced his steps, through the keen, 
frouty air, back to the littie camp, where the wigwams 
were visible by the light that streamed from the fire 
within through the crevices of the walls. Lifting the 
bearskin curtain, he entered. It was quiet now, for 
nearly all the weary wayfarers had sunk into a heavy 
sleep. Through the thin vapor of smoke that made his 
eyes smart with pain, the red light of the still glowing 
pine knots fell on the prostrate forms of men, women, 
children, and dogs. Among them he carefully picked 
his way to an empty corner on the carpst of spruce 
boughs, where, as he lay, he could still see the stars 
through the opening above, till he, too, fell asleep, to 
dream, perchance, of the manger at Bethlehem. 

But his sleep was by no means undisturbed. Now 
and then he would feel a weight on his body, or acold 
nose thrust close to his face, as one of the rough, 
shaggy dogs stalked deliberately across his prostrate 
form in search of a warmer lair. He did not attempt the 
fruitless task of driving away the beast as it nestled 
down beside him ; and, indeed, he was not sorry to 
have the poor brute’s animal heat added to the 
scanty covering that so poorly protected him from the 
increasing cold. Again, perchance, he could not but 
think of the poor dumb creatures that shared the first 
shelter of the ‘‘ young Child” whom wise men came 
from afar to worship. 

The rosy light of the frosty Christmas morning stole 
at last even into the dark wigwam, and the benumbed 
sleepers one by one arose. Little Christmas cheer 
seemed in prospect for them. Even the bones of the 
porcupine and hare had disappeared—devoured by the 
hungry dogs. The despondent hunters took up once 
more the bows and arrows that had seemed almost use- 
less of late. The uncomp'aining, emaciated squaws 
soothed the hungry little ones, who tried to choke down 
their sobs and bear the cravings of hunger with a grave 
endurance worthy of little ‘‘ braves.” The good Father 
repeated his Paternoster, uttering with even greater 
fervor than usual the petition—‘‘ Give us this day our 
daily bread.” His heart had been sore for many days 
for the sufferings of the little band “fainting in the 
wilderness,” and he had been ionging to lead them to 
throw themselves on the mercy of the compassionate 
God who feeds the young ravens when theycry. But 
his knowledge of their language was still too imperfect 
for him to venture on such sacred themes, and his 
renegade interpreter, Pierre, his host’s brother, who 
had formerly professed to be a Christian, seemed now 
to be ‘‘ possessed by acumbspirit.” He could only pray 
for them at present, as he wandered alone In the forest, 
trying to appsase the hunger which, as he says, makes 
the wolf come out of the forest, but which drove him 
further in, in search of the buds of trees, which he ate 
with relish. -He found also some strips of the deerskin 
used for the straps of snow-shoes, which even the dogs 
had not deigned to touch, and of these he made his 
Christmas dinner, and pronounced good.” 

There was no more Christmas cheer for him or any 
one else that day. In the evening he went to visit the 
ether ‘‘ cabane,” whose inmates seemed as gloomy and 
desponding as were those of his own. He found two 


young hunters who had been unsuccessfully seeking 


game for two days, and had returned beaten out and 
dejected, sitting silently brooding over the gloomy 
prospect of starvation. The tender-hearted Father, 
touched by their despair, tried to minister some hope 
and consolation, and then returned to his own wigwam 
to pray for those who could not pray for themselves. 
Suddenly the ‘‘ apostate” Plerre was moved to ask 
‘* what day it was.” ‘‘ To-day is the feast of Christ- 
mas,” replied Pére Le Jeune. Some memory from his 
past life—for he had been sent to France for Christian 
training—seemed to touch for a moment the wayward 
heart of the weak ‘‘apostate,’’ for he turned to his 
brother, the half-crazy ‘‘ Sorcerer” of the party, and 
told him that on that day had been born ‘‘the Son of 
God whom we adore, called vesus.’’ Taking advantage 
of the surprise of the Sorcerer, Pére Le Jeune spoke to 
him of the goodness of God, who could give them for a 
Caristmas gift the help they so much needed, if they 
would ask him. For once the perverse Pierre had neither 
taunt nor contradiction ready. The good Father sejzed — 
this propitious moment to beg Pierre to translate for 
him into the Indian tongue two prayers, one to be said 
by himself and one by the savages. The extremity of 
the situation made Plerre willing to grasp at any hope 
of relief. The two prayers were at once composed by 
Pére Le Jeune, and translated by Plerre, who agreed, 
moreover, to act as interpreter when the Indians were 
assembled on the morrow. Then, commending the 
matter to ‘‘ Notre Seigneur,” the good Father closed his 
Christmas Day in faith and hope. 

Next morning, with such small resources as he could 
command, he arranged in the wigwam a little oratory 
after the mapnner to which he had been accustomed, and 
which he thought might impress the savages. Then he 
called the little company together from both wigwams, 
and addressed them, partly in his own stammering 
attempts to speak their tongue, partly by the mouth of 
Plerre, to whose interpreting he did not care to trust 
altogether. Under these difficulties he explained to 
them that he was forced by the extremity to speak to 
them ; that {t would be their own fault if they were not 
succored ; that God was goodness itself ; that ncthing 
was impossible to him ; that even though they had re- 
jected him, yet, if they would now believe in him with 
true hearts, he would show them his mercy still. The 
starving people, who had lost all hope in their bows and 
arrows, were glad to catch at any other hope, and prom- 
ised to do allthat he might command. He then read to 


| them the prayer he had written for them, asking them if 


they were willing thus to address the God he adored with 
true and sincere hearts. ‘‘ Niewarouaritenau /’ (we are 
willing) they all exclaimed. Then all followed his ex- 
ample of falling on their knees, with uncovered heads. 
The Sorcerer alone remained ajitting, tut knelt also 
when asked to doso. Then all joined their hands and 
raised their eyes to heaven, while Pére Le Jeune re 
peated the followirg prayer : 

‘*My Lord, who hast made all, who seest all, and 
who knowest all—have mercy upon us. O Jesus, 
Son of the Almighty, who hast taken human flesh for 
us, who art born for us of a virgin, who hast died for 
us, who hast promised that, if we ask anything in thy 
name, thou wilt do it; I pray thee with all my heart to 
give food to this poor people, who will believe in thee, 
and who will obey thee with all their heart. My Lord, 
hear my prayer! I present thee my life for this people, 
most willing to die that they may live, and that they 
may know thee. Amen!” 

At these last words, which the Father tells us were 
sald by him ‘‘de bon ceur,” though not without some 
thought of their effect on the listeners, his host, 
Mestigoft, stopped him and exclaimed : 

‘Take back these words, for we love thee and do not 
desire thy death !” ‘ 

**T wish to show you that I love you,” the Father re- 
plied, ‘‘ and that I would gladly give my life for your 
salvation—so great a thing Is it to be saved !” 

Then, j>ining their hands and kneeling as before, the 
Indians repeated after him the prayer he had composed 
forthem., It was as follows: 

‘* Great Lord, who hast made heaven and earth, thou 
art all-knowing and all-powerful ; I promise thee sincere- 
ly with all my heart, I promise wholly, that if it please 
thee to give us food I will obey thee entirely, I will 
believe assuredly in thee; I promise unfelgnedly that I 
will do all that I am told should be done for thy love; 
help us, for thou canst ; I will assuredly do what I am 
taught should be done for thy love; I promise un- 
felgnedly, I lle not. Help me to belleve in thee per- 
fectly, since thou hast died for us. Amen.’’! 

The ‘‘ apostate’ Plerre and his brother the ‘‘ Sorcerer ” 
joined inthe prayer. ‘‘It is for God to judge their 
hearts,” remarks Pére Le Jeune. Then he sent the hun: 
ters to the cnase, with hearts cheered and hopeful faces. 

The good Father’s faith was justified by their success. 
His host and one of the young hunters secured some 


1 Pére Le Jeune gives the Algonquin rendering of these prayers 
in his “ Rélation.’’ They are here translated from the French 
literally, cnly rendering the Frenohb ‘‘ Vous’ by Thou, acoord- 
ing to our custom. . 
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beavers from 8% dam which had previously been 
abandoned. Pére Ls Jeune himself saw one captured 
when, in the afternoon, he went to watch the progress 


of events. The ‘‘ Sorcerer” and his young nephew took 


a porcupine, and discovered the track of a moose, which 
was alain by the arrows of the huntera—an unexpected 
priza when there was so little depth of snow. Each 
took something, except Pierre, the only one to return 
withemp!y hands. As the hunters brought home their 
game in triumph, Pére Le Jeune, witha full heart, met, 
with outstretched hand, Meatigolt, who joyfully recog- 
pized the succor God nan sent, and inquired what 
they must now do. 

Nicanis’ (my replied the Father, 
‘‘we must thank God, who has helped us.” 

‘‘And wherefore, indeed ?’ exclaimed the wayward 
and jncorrigible Pierre. ‘‘ We should have found this 
well enough without his help.” 

Pére L3 Jeune felt the reckless words cut him like 
a poniard stroke, for he foresaw their natural effect. 
Mestigoit, however, seemed still desirous of doing his 


- duly, and wou!d probably have followed Pére Le Jeune’s 


instructions but for the opposing influence of the 
Sorcerer, wh'ch was of considerably more consequence 
than that of the unstable Pierre. A feast was im- 


mediately prepared, which the Pére attend order to 
lead the hearts of the savages to recognizs good - 
ness tothem and return thanks for hissuccor. [But, as 


he was about to speak to them, Pierre, vexed at having 
himself caught nothing, not content with re’using his 
aid as an jaterpreter, rudely izterrupted the Father and 
ordered him to be silent 

‘I will not,” replied Pére Ts Jeune. 
grateful, the others are not.’ 

Bat tbe Sorc rer, seeing that they were disposed to hear 
him, and jealous for his own {nfluence, now that he was 
free from the danger of starviog, tnsolently exclaimed : 

‘Ba silent! Thou art a fool! Tats is not the time 
to talk, but fo cat !’ 

Pi-e L3 Jeune asked him if he had not eyes, if he 
could not see the good hand of God. But he would 
hear nothing, and the others were too submissive to his 
icfluence to dare to speak. Without any thanksgiving 
the feast was distributed, and the Indians fell upon their 
meal like ravenous animals unable to contain thoir de- 
light in the satisfaction of their hunger. 

Poor La Jeune! He had his ‘‘ positivists ’ to 
oppose him in the wilderness, not less than the preacher 
in the cultured society of tc-diay. Poor human nature 
is always the same, under whatever name it may dis. 
guise itself! How often sine then has this history 
repeated tiself! ‘‘ Thev were fi led with satisfaction, I 
with sadoess.” Yet, with true Christian patience, he 
adds: ‘‘We mus3t leave it to the willof God. This 
people’s time has not yet come !’ 

Blessed faith! Blessed patience! Was not He who 
wept over Jerusalem near to comfort his tried and sor- 
rowful disciple in that savage w'lderness ? 


THE DEACON’S SAINT. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By CHARLES BARNARD. 


HE Deacon’s wife came downstairs and entered the 

broad. low dining-room. She had been up to 
take a last look at the spare room to see that it was 
properly warmed for the expected guest. It was a 
winiry day without, and Christmas morning. The 
good woman looked out the window upon the snowy 
road and dull gray sky with a sigh. 

be terrible weather for poor folkse—particu- 
larly if their wood-pile’s scanty.” 

She looked at the ample fire blezing on the brick 
hearth, glauced at the tall clock that maraed nearly 
noon, and then turned to the big table already set for 
dinner. She touched the white cloth here and there, as 
if to straighten it, glanced over the double row of blue 


you are un; 


plates, and then spoke up as if calling some one: 


‘* Hesbla !”’ 


- Toe door opened, and a young woman, with sleeves 
-rolled up ard bands white with flour, appeared. 


‘* What Is it, mother? Dinner’s ’most ready.”’ 

‘* You put on one too many plates.” 

‘‘ The minister’s coming to dinner.” 

‘‘ Yes. There’s your father, and me, and you, and 
Balcom—five, and there are sfx 
plates,’ 

“J must have been thinking of Hitty.’ 

“You know what your father says. H{itty is dead to 
us now.” 

‘‘That don’t make her out really dead. Father 
won’t have her name epoke, and whal’s it all for? 
Just because she went her own way and wouldn’t live 
at home.” 

The Deacon’s wife sat wearlly down by the fire, and 
the ¢eughter proceeded to rearrange the table. | 

‘*-Your father’s terrib'e set in his ways, and I dare 
say she’s suffering for food and things. I heart wood is 
ten dollars a cord in the city.” 


** It’s strange bow the goodly fruits of the earth are ° 


divided in this vale of tears. It’s white meat to some, 
and some must put up with the drumsticks. Luke 
Somers has just got back from the city, and he’s seen 
so much suffering he’s *bout concluded to stop giving 
to Foreign Missions and give to the poor.” 

‘* You don’t suppose Like happened to gee her ?” 

_ ** He knows all about {t—zverybody does—and just 
how set father is, yet he did inquire a little at the 
polic: stations and the missions.” 

‘* Luke Js just a little presuming, Hesbia.” 

‘‘T asked him, mother. It was all my work, and he 
did i* to please me.” 

‘* You may be right. It’s just possible if your father 
was to hear from her he might fee] more kindly dis 
positioned towards her.” 

‘* Luke thinks he may find her yet—through adver- 
tising. I gave him some of my allowance for a per 
sonal in the papers.” 

It was a sore subject. The one wayward, willful child 
of the Deacon’s first wife bad left the quiet farm when 
only eighteen, and when her sister Hesbia was only 
nine years of age. The old farm was very dull. There 
was in the girl’s velns a desh of wild blood inherited 
from a mother whose father had been a traveling mer 
chant, a wanderer up and down the earth. The girl 
had also inherited from some unknown ancestor a beau- 
tiful voice and an intense longing for expression in 
music and for applause and approval. The farm life 
had seemed too narrow, the village too small a stage, 
and. with her father’s consent, had gone to Boston to 
study music—and never returned. Letters, personal 
entreaties, and commands were alike useless. She had 
found ber work, she sald, and refuse’ to go back to the 
farm From that time forth the Dsaacon refused to 
speak of her, and said she was dead to them all. Hap- 
pily for the later children and thefr mother, the younger 
brood were very plain chicke—the home-staying Hesbla 
and sober, quiet Tommy, a boy given much to books. 

Hesbia had closed the door, and the Deacon’s wife 
watched the fire, :hinking much of the absent one and 
of the dav that should be so glad and was so sad. Just 
then there were sounds of slefgh-bells without 

‘* Meeting must be over and folks going home.” 

Presentiy one of the sleighs turned intd the yard. 

‘* Must be father and the minister.’ 

Before she could rise to welcome, there came 4 lively 
tap on the frosty window, and, looking up, she saw a 
rcund jolly face pressed against the window, and heard 
a mv filed volce cry through the glass : 

‘Tell Richard to bring the minister over to our house 
after dinner. We are going to havea tree. Come, all 
of you. @reat doings, and Mary wants you to taste her 
new cake—Il\’s a recaipt she got from the city. Don’t 
forget. Merry Coristmas to Hesby and Tom.” 

She nodded to show she understood, and then the face 
disappeared. A moment later she saw her husband’s 
younger brother climb into his big sleigh and drive 
away with his brood, while an echo of shouts and merry 


laughter seemed to warm the frorty air. 


‘‘ Seven, without the baby. Edjward’s a qulver-full, 
though they do seem to get along comfortable, consider- 
ing. Suppose father wil] go, though he does hate a 
nofse. There! We’s coming now, and the minister, 
looking half froza.”’ 

Oaly on grand occasions was the Deacon’s table set 
forth with such splendor. The table was always ample, 
and now it waa simply gorgeous with two turkeys—one 
roast, one boiled—a stately ham, and two cucks, with a 
monster plu ne of celery in the middle. The new min- 
ister bad not dined atthe farm before. The Deacon's 
wife, with curfous observation, bad remarkel that 
‘pious folks were always heavy feeders ;’ hence the 
liberal spread of meats and vegetables. | 

The young minister came, saw the table, and was 
conquered. Every dish having been assaulted with 
more or Jess vigor, the conversation drifted from the 
good things of life to more personal matters. Brother 
Edward’s invitation was delivered, and young Mr. Bal- 
com was quite in favor of accepting It. 

‘‘I’m some surprised,” remarked the Descon. ‘‘I 
didn’t know as you cared for trifilm’s like that.” 

‘‘It is never trifiing to make young people happy. 
I’m sure I’d be very glad to go and see the tree and 
help make the children happy. Why, last Christmas 
I dressed up as an old man and played St. Nicholas 
before the Sunday-‘chool at my other parish” — 

‘* Always seemed to me a kind o’ hesthen business. 
Don’t suppose there ever really was a saint by that 
name ”’ 

‘* Perhaps not, as children urderstand him. Sutil, 
the old fellow stands for a real Caristian idea, even if 
his parentage is a trifle misty.”’ 

The early night had come before Hetbia ard her 
mother had fairly cleared away the table. The Deacon 
and his guest were reated before the roaring hickory, 


deep In the crops, the weather, and the state of the’ 


church, when the youthful Tommy loudly announced 
his wish to go to the Christmas tree. 
‘* Lot us go,” sald the minister. ‘‘Everything must 


give way to the youag folks on Corlstmas Day.” 


So it was that the entire family, including the big dog, 
tramped cff through the snow to Uncle Edward’s, 
leaving the old house shutup. The lights were put out 
and the fire covered over, lest it go out and leave the 
old home with only a cold heart. 

About an hour lster the clouds moved away and the 
stars camecut. There was acold, belated mcon, and 
every snowdrift scemed _more blank and ghastly 
against the black stone walls. A bitter wind began to 
stir, and the spruces before the deep 
greenish-black in the cold, seemed to sigh fitfully. Up 
from the mi!l-pond, where the ice glittered like a silver 
lake, came unearthly moans, dreadful rendings, as if 
the heart of the ice had snapped. Beyond the uncanny 
cries from the frczen water, shrinking in the cold and 
the shivering sighs in the sleeping trees, there was not a 
sound. All nature seemed dumb or dead. 

Then through the win'ry silence there came the faint 
sound of sleigh bells. Nearer and nearer, and then the 


panting of fast-driven horses and the swift crunch of_ 


heavy runners on icy snow grew loud, and abruptly 
stopped in a sort of sefanza of belis and shouting 
driver. 

A covered sleigh from the nearest railroad, six miles 
away. The benumbed driver got down and hastily 
covered his panting horses, and then assisted a well- 
wrapped figure down from the back seat. 

** Guess the folks ain’tto hum. House seems kinder 
shut up ”’ 

hope not. 
out ” 

The figure seemed to know the way, for it crept care- 
fully over the !cy walk, confidently opened the gate, and 
walked straight up the path under the dark and somber 
spruces. 

No light. Nogsound. Al] dark and still. Not even 
the bark of a dog. The visitor knccked three times, 
looked up at all the windows, and even tried to peer in 
between the closed biinds. The thickly robed figure 
seemed suddenly to droop, and stood crushed and deso 
late in silence on the big stone by the closed door. The 
family were gone. Even the house was dead. 

Not far away the fun was at young flood, and seemed 
likely to rise to a spring tide of merriment. The new 
minister was a perfect treasure. 
etorles, and set even the sedate grown up children in a 
roar Andthe tree! Ah, thetree! It was a sight to 
behold. The entire company, with the baby in Hes 
bla’s arms at the head, marched in procession into the 
big kitchen, while the minister actually played the 
bridal march from ‘ Lohengrin” on the tinkling old 
plano. Everybody said {t sounded beautifully, though 
the treble B flat was dead. Nobodv noticed it, for the 
minister always executed a grand fortissimo con amore 
double cc’ave with both hands on the living B flats 
that was iflte {nepiring 

When ine entire procession had marched three times 
round the tree the company sat down—the llitle folks 
in front and the growr-ups behind. The Deacon was 
given the best chair. near the dresser and opposite the 
big ~indow tht looked out on the black night. 

Every body declared that there had been only one mis 
take They should have had aSatnt Nicholas to give 
out the presents. However, the minister discovered a 
new talent, and began to give out the presents with the 
most amusing and entrancing remark: concerning every 
gift, when a mo:t¢logular thing happened. The worthy 
Deacon, who had been beaming upon the company 
from his big chair, suddenly gave a cry, and threw up 
his hands, and actually fainted away, big, strong man 
that he was. 

Nobody could tell what was the matter. Some said 
he was too pear the stove, others thought the room too 
close, and everybody wanted to help. Happily, it 
seemed to be only ‘‘a slight fainting spell,” as his wife 
expressed it, and, under the genial influence cf a dash 
of icy water from the well, he soon recovered. It was 
the roloister who bad se'z:d atin dipper and rushed out 
in the cold without his hat. He was not very quick in 
flading the well. The truth was, he had found some 
thing else. and he came fn out of the darkness with the 
tin dipper of freezing water, and a new idea in his 
head. 

The Deacon was quite vexed with himself for making 
sich a disturbance on tuch a happy occasion, and the 
company again took their p.aces beside the poor neg 
lected tree. The Deacon did not want to come back to 
the kitchen, but the minister insisted that the fun could 
not go on without him, and so he censented to resume 
his chair opposite the big window. 

‘* Now,” said the minister, when all were ready, ‘‘I 
have a great surprise for you aj]. I have receifved a tel- 
egram from our worthy Saint Nicholas, in which he 
says that, unjess his reindeer express breaks down, he 
shall—Hark! What'stbat ? Slefgh bells! Don’t stir, 
boys! You'll frighten Donder and Bilxen, and they 
may sby and upset the Saint—Ha, ha! There is a 
knock.” 

There was an undeniable knock at the zitchen door, 
and the entire company were filled with uuutterable 


Walt a moment, Luke, till I find 


He told the wildest . 
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amezsment. This was so, because nopoty sald a word, 
and the minister had to say . 

** Come In, please.” 

The coor slowly cpaned and then closed, and there 
stood the real, original Saint Nicholes, wrapped ina long 
fur closk, with a fur cap on his head and a blue silk scarf 
wrapped round his face to keep out the cold. It was 
certainly the beloved Saint, for his bands were full of 
bundles. He locked about on the company and then 
bowed slowly to them all, while his eyes twinkled 
merrily. Some thought that his eyes were very clear 
and bright for one of his age, but this was soon forgot- 
ten in the events that followed. 

** Come right in, dear Saint,” sald the minister. ‘‘ You 
need not beafra'd. Weall love you, snd wish ycu could 
stay with us all the time and make the whole yesr a 
Corletmas Day. Haye you any presents for these good 
children ?” 

The worthy Saint bowed solemnly, and cffared the 
minister one of the bundles. He tock ft, and read the 


name— 
‘‘For SistTeER BESBIA.” 


The Saint seemed to be affected by the heat of the 
room, end steadied himself against the wal]. No words 
could express the astonishment of the entire compary. 
Hesb'a with trembling fingers opened the package. 
Wonder of worcers! A dczen kid gloves, a ellk scarf, 
anda little b.x The poor girl was overwhelmed with 
surprise and cel’ght. Oh! the box Oaly some plek 
cotton. Ah! adismond pin! Never inal! the country 
side had such splendor been seen. Everybody jumped 
up and tried io get a look at the preeents. This was 
indeed a truly remarkable Santa C.aus. 

*Sitdown! Sit down, everybody ! The Saint must 
go soon, and sha—I mean he—has more presents.” 

This quieted the good folks, and when the Saint held 
out another package nearly s]1 were seated. 

*** For mother.’ Why, that’sstrange! There are two 
good mothers here. Who Is it for, Mister Santa Ciaus ?” 

The Saint had unaccountably hid behind the Ohrist- 
mas tree, when suddenly the worthy Dsacon sprang up 
and cried out, in the mo3t Irreverent manner : 

By mighty! It's—” 

He flow over the ssate and knocked over two of the 
smaller boys and the tree—oh |! thetree! Hetried to get 
round ft, avd ii fell with a mighty swish on the floor, and 
there, behind it, stood the Deacon with a beautiful 
woman in a fur c'oak fn his arms. 

And everybody cried and laughed all at once, and the 
back door opened, and big, lank, homely Luke Somers 
ttalked in and said, in a loud voice: 

**T put my hsses in yer barn cause I kinder guessed 
Mahible wou!in’t want to be druv back to the depot 
to-night.” 

And then the minis'er began to sing, in a big, manly 
voice that somehow was very. quavery : 


Ba it ever so hamble—’’ 

But before he had gone two bars with the melody he 
dropped into tha base, fora glorious soprano had caught 
the strain and carried it grand and high over all the 
happy chorus. 


THREE ELECTIONS. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART FIRST. 
By R, W. RayMonp. 
I.—THE MEETINGS. 


HERE was double dezolation in the village of 
Three Corners. The Rev. Mr. Goodman True had 
gone to Chicsgo ; so the church was without a pastor. 
And Will Hariley had gone to college ; s0 the bail club 
had lost its best pitcher, not to say batsman and runner. 
The boys were holding a meeting on the green to cor- 
sider their situation ; and the grown folks were gathered 
at the same hour in the lecture-rocm, which was a'so the 
Sunday school room cf the church, considering their 
eliuation. Now, the lecture-room was In the lower story 
of the church, and the windows, which looked out on 
the green, were cpen, to admit the summer air. So it 
came to p3ss ‘hat the proceedings of one meeting were 
not wholly unheard bythe other. Infact, onceor twice 
good D-scon Biker came to the window, when the boys 
had bccome more than usually eloquent, and held up his 
hand, and said ‘‘ Hush !” and the boys obeyed, for they 
liked the Deseon, and realiy loved his apples. Oa the 
other hand, when at one mcment there seemed to ba 
s])most a row in the church meeting, the most ‘mpudent 
of the boys c:cpt to the window and ssid ‘* Hush!” in 
the Descon’s >.st manner, adding, ‘* You must remem: 
ber itis Saturday afterncos andi then scim pered away. 
The result of this performarce was unexpected. After 
a few minutcs, Deacon Biker came out and addressed 
the boys. 

‘Tt is pretty plain,” cald he, ‘‘ that these tro meet 
in’s rather In'erfere with each other. But we recognize 
the fact that you have a sort o’ rizht tothe green on BSat- 
urday arternoon, so that perhaps it is us grown-ups that 
are intrudin’, Yet it would be very onhandy for us to 


adjourn our meetin’, as some of us have come a good 
ways o ’tend it.” 

Here the Deacon waved his hand toward the long 
row of horses that stood with buggies and carryalls 
under the meeting house shed, wondering why on earth 
they should heve two Sundays in one week—for horses 
know when Sunday comes, better cometimes than men 
dc—and continued : 

‘‘S> I am instructed to ask you to come {into our 
meetin’. Arter that is cver you can hold yourn.” 

There was a short pause, and one of the boys sald, 
Taffy 

‘* Not exactly,” repifed the Deacon. ‘‘I really think 
you might learn suthin’ about the way euch business fs 
conducted ; and, to be plain an’ frank. mebbe we should 
be more keerful an’ cons!d’rate in matters of order and 
perliteness if we knew that our sons was on hand, takin’ 
notes for their own {. formation.” 

One of the boys shouted : ‘‘ I move that D2acon Baker 
retire, and Jet us consider his proposition |” Tse Dea- 
con laughed, for he recogsized the voice of his own son. 
You needn’t move anything, Jim,” he said. ‘‘I will 
do the movin’. 
after givin’ my message. Ths only request I hev to 
make {s, that you will hurry up your discussion, settle 
the question one way or t’other, and make ez leetle nolze 
about it as possible. Lest us hey ycur answer in— ay, 
by the time that hymn {is done ”—for just at that moment 
the folks in the church-room, by way cf tonlug dowa 
their feelings, and to pess the time profiiably while walt- 
ing for the Deaoon’s return, had begun to sing, .‘‘ How 
long, O Lord, how lorg ?” 

So the Deacon returned to the church ; and {t dfd not 
take long for the boys to make up their minds to follow. 
They entered In single file on the t!ps of their toes, and 
seated themselves on the benches nearest the door, just 
as the last verse of the hymn drewtoaclose. There 
they sat, sflent but interested spectators and listeners 
for more than an hour, §o far as securing quiet on 
thelr part was concerned, the Deacon’s plan (for his it 
wat) worked admirably. The effect on the church 
members was 200d, too; they evidently took pains to set 
a good example ; and more than once a glance at the 
corner of the room where the boys sat checked the tend- 
ency of some speaker to express himeelf too vigorously 
—though they did forget themselves (and the boys) oc- 
ezsionally. As to the third purpose which the Deacon 
had proposed—namely, that of teaching the boys how 
such things should be dene—you will learn more as to 
the fulfillment of that as my story goes on. 

The church meeting was at last adjourned, to meet 
again on the following Saturday. A3zthe congregation 
passed out, the boys surrounded the Deacon. ‘‘ Oh, 
we've learned ever s0 much!’ they cried ‘‘ Please Jet 
us haves our meeting In this room too. Woe want to do 
everything just like you !” 

The Deacon hesitated. ‘‘ Wel!, not just like us,” he 
ea'd ; ‘‘only more or less so—ahem !—‘ decent!y and in 
order’ But, boys, you mustn’t zo to making fun of 
religion, you know.” 

‘* Why, Deacon,” cried the boys, ‘‘ there wasn’t any 
religion about it !” 

‘* Not £0 much as to interfere,” said the Descon, with a 
twinklein h!s eye; ‘‘ but more’n you might suppose, 
after all. What I mean {s, you mustn’t hev mock prayers, 
cranything of that kind. Perhaps you might not think 
it, but our meetin’ this afternoon was cpened with prayer 
Now, I think you had better omit that. Not but what 
you would need to be delivered from bickerin’ and dils- 
cord, and made to see eye to eye, and gulded to act 
wisely for the general good, and so on. But I am 
afeared vow might not be quite sincere if you prayed for 
such things publicly ; and then, you £e2, you might get 
to cuttin’ up afterwards, and the ungodly might sccff |” 

Oa receiving the assurance of the boys that no Ifrrev- 
erent burlesque would be attempicd, the kind-hcarted 
old man promised them the use of the lecture room till 
candle-.ightiog, and himself made the necessary arrange 
ments with the sexton, After his departure the boys 
lost no time in getting to work. Firat they elec'ed a 
Moderator ; namely, the ])2acon’s son, who assumed the 
chair with much gravity, and said, ‘‘ The usual prayer 
will now be omitted!” continulog, after a pause: 
‘* Brethren, we have lost our plicher, and we have met 
to consider what we shall do in this crisis. I suppose 
you all agree with me that we ought to imitate the 
course of our most worthy and respected parents and 
friends,’’ 

“‘T move we do just what they do !” cried one. 

** 7) on’s let us get a pitcher till they get a preacher,” 
said another. 

‘That is unders‘ood,’ replied the Moderator, ‘‘ unless 
they are so long about it that we have to pley our match 
with the Sucker Creek boys. We must have a pitcher 
for thut, anyhow. But there is time enough yet.” 
Then the Moderator, not knowing exactly what to say 
next, said nothing. 

In what followed, every boy who spoke evidently 
imitated what he had heard in the other meeting from 
his own father or uacle, Itso happened that ihe Dea- 


It is quite kerrect that I shou'd retire 


| 


con, a little anxious about the result of his «experiment, 
had lingered outside near one of the windows, and 
heard the proceedings with much amusement. 

‘Mr. Moderator,” said the first speaker, ‘‘ I trust that 
in securin’ a new pitcher we shall make one condition— 
that he shall have a good delivery. Everything depends 
on that The style of the curve is very much thought 
of nowadays.” 

** What do we care for style?’ said another. ‘‘ Let 
him pitch a ball so that I can catch it ; that’s what I 
want ” 

** Don’t forget that he must be, not only a good 
pitcher, but a good base-runner,” urged a third. ‘‘ Some 
very good pitchers don’t get around as nimble as or 
ought to, when they have thelr inntnogs. 

**Couldn’t we get a celebrated pitcher!” interposed 
another. ‘‘ They come pretty high; but then there’s 
the gate money, you know. I think if we should chip 
in al] round, to pay a famous pitcher, we could get our 
money back before the year was out.” 

‘Oh, they’re awful dear !” sald an economical boy. 

so,” remarked another; ‘‘but I know a 
famous one, who would comechesp. He is gettiug old, 
and he has broken one of his flagers, and he don’t pitch 
as well as be used to ; but he’s famou;, and folks would 
come to see him on that account.” | 

‘*T)) we want to run a show ?’ sarcastically observed 
a boy who had not yet spoken, ‘‘ or do we want to have 
fun and beat Sacker Creek ?” 

‘*T think it would be well for us,” observed a mie- 
chievous boy, whose twinkling eye, contradicting his 
drawling tone, showed that what he said was a parody, 
‘* to look for a promising young ~~ who will grow into 
a good pitcher.” 

‘* Yes; and lose the match with Sucker Creek while 
he’s a-growls’, " retorted the sarcastic boy. “ Now, I 
say—” 


‘* Who cares what you say ?” rej ined the 


ous boy. ‘* You talk too much.”’ 

‘* Brethren,’ cried the Moderator, ‘‘ remember where 
you are.”’ 

**T move we adjourn,” shouted a peacemaker. 


*‘T)on't you be tcared, Jim Baker,” sald the miechiev- | 


ous boy ; ‘ we are only keeping it up.” 

Well, keep it up, then,” replied Jim. ‘‘ and call me 
by my right name. My name, Brother Johnson, is Mr. 
Moderator.” 

The peacemaker, finding there was not going to be 
any row, sald he would withdraw hfs motion toadjourn; 
he would just as lief stay there as not, {f it was only in 
fun. But the Moderator set him down hard with a 


‘double rebuke, teliing him, first, that there was no need 


of his withdrawing the motion, because it had never 
been seconded, and, secondly, that this was very serious 
business, hunting for a pitcher, end he was surprised 
that any brother should treat it with levity. At which 
the peacemaker himself, being human, showed aligns of 
anger, but flually subsided, amid stage whispers of ‘' Oh, 
shut up, Bill, and let the meeting go on !’ 

Another speaker now arose, and ponderously remarked 
that he heped the ball club of Three Cornera realized the 
importance of the present crisis. The eyes, he might 
say, of the universe—certainly of Sucker Creek—were 
upon them. He trusted that they would resolve to ob- 
tain, not merely a good pitcher, but the hest that was 


to be found, ard that they would make no selection until _ 


thry had tried a very large number of p!tchers—in fact, 


all they could hear of. To an interruption caused by — 


a boy who inquired, ‘‘ What if we should find anA 
No. 1 the first thing ?” he replied that nobody could be 
sure he had fcund the best man until he had tried a great 
many. 

But this was met by the next speaker, who declared 
that the best pitcher In the world would be too good for 
the Three Corners C'ub; ‘he would be putting on 
airs, and scolding the rest, because they couldn’t play up 
to him ; and other clubs would be offering him big sala- 
ries to go with them, and by and by he would go, and 
Three Corners would be worse off than ever. 

Taoereupon another said they must practice hard and 
keep up their play with temporary plichers, so that 
when they got their new psrmanent pitcher, whoever he 
might be, they could give him a first-class elght, to make 
up with him a nine that couldn’t be beat. ‘‘ Especially, » 
said this speaker, in elegant peroration, ‘‘ especially not 
by Sucker Creek !’’ 

The Moderator here observed that it was getting late, 
and about everytbing had been sald that the occasion 


required ; fact, everything that p2oplein similarctir- 


cumstances usually say, so far es we are informed.” He 
euggested, therefore, that some action be taken ; where- 
upon one of the boys remarked that, as he belleved the 
usual ac. fon was to appolat a committee, he would move 
that this be done, As all hands were now anxious to go 
home, there was no debate. The motion, duly seconded, 
was unan{mously carried, the committee was appointed, 
and the meeting adjcurned to the next Saturday. 


1].—THE COMMITTEES. 
Taking‘one consideration with another, ccmmittce’s 
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life is not a happy one. The truth of this proposition 
was speedily verified by the two committees of Three 


~ Gorners. Deacon Baker was chairman of one of them, 


and his son Jim was chairman of the other. Now these 
two had a great babit of talking with one another— 
much more, I fancy, than fathers and sons usually do. 
For the D2acon’s wife had died when Jim wa3 a baby, 
leaving the boy and his sister Dorcas, three years his eer - 
ior, to the care of the widower. The Deacen’s grief had 
been not loud, but deep. Folks had said that he took it 
very quietly. So he had done; but he had never mar- 
ried again, nor had he permitted any housekeeper to rule 
in his house. He had spent much time with the chil- 
dren, making them bis companions and treatlog them 
in conversation as his ¢quals, even before they were 
able to understand his half-humorous, half-zerfous talk. 
While D>rcas was growing up, and also during the 
three yearsthat she spent at boarding-school, the Dzacon 
had been his own housekeeper. Not that he had actually 
swept and dusted and cooked with his own nands; but 
he had overseen everything in the house as well as the 
farm. 

There had been a good deal of talk about {t. Folks 
had sald the Daacon could never get along fo in the 
world. Hs weuld have to hire a housekeeper or marry a 
wife, one ort’other. Yat he had done neither, ror had he 
given any reason for his course, except to Dorcas, who, 
being at the time of his bereavement only four years o'd, 
would have been considered by any sensible pereon altc- 
gether too young to receive such an expianation. But 
perhaps sensible people are sometimes mistaken. At a}l 
events, Dorcas had always nodded her curly head, and 
seemed to understand perfectly ; and when two persons 
are talking, and one thinks he understands, and the other 
thinks he {s understood, and the one who thinks he ur- 
derstands acts exactly as if he did understand, and the 
one who thinks he {s understood acts exactly as if he 
were understood, that constitu'es for a!l practical pur- 
poses a mutual understanding, and what more could ycu 
atk? 8S» when the Deacon had said to his little gir), 
‘* Now, Dorcas, you and I are golog to do everything 
that mother used to do, so that we shall never forget 
her,” she had gravely given her approval, adding, ‘‘ And 
I can dress myself, too; but mother buttoned the tup 
button in my back !’ 

From that time to the present, except when she was 
away at school, orcas bad been her father’s inseparable 
companion indoors, and Jim, as soon as he was able to 
toddle about, had accompanied his father everywhere 
outdoors. Yet this is hardly acomplete statement ; for 
both the girl and the boy went with him as much as they 
could. Little Jim was never tired of following Dorcas 
about the house ; and for many years it was D )rcas who 
matron{iz7d her young brother and kept him out of mis- 
chief in the barn, on the hay-wagon, by the brock, or in 
the woods. Silil, as they grew up, they could not be 
always together. Jim had h!s work, and Dorcas hera. 
They went hand-\n-hand to the village school ; but I) or 


cas had to sit on the gtris' tide, of curse, and was. more 


over, ina higher class than Jim. Besides, she couldn’t 
play marbles or ball, and she had a doll, which J.m 
secretly despised, though he wouldn’t hurt her feelings 
by saying so. On the other hand, she took a lively in- 
terest in Jim’s plays as well as his studies, helped him 
with his sums, made a beauti/u! ball with her owa hands 
for his first ball club, and atoutly stood up for him 
amorg the other girls, whenever they compared 
brothers. 

Dorcas’s absence at boarding- an had made some 
changes. Deacon Baker, deprived of one of his com- 
panions, had talked all the more to the other. Jim had 
developed rapidly, as boys do when they once take a 
start, into a manly fellow, of whom auy father might be. 
proud. Then at last, to their great delight, 1) >rcés had 
returned, not a bit spoiled, the same darling, sympa- 
thetic daughter and sister as ever, only grown {ato a gra- 
clous, sweet woman. She did not matroniz3 Jim so 
much as formerly, real/z!ng, no doubt, that a boy of sev- 
enteen feels himself quite as old as a girl of twenty. 
Besides, he towered above her now, and she quite er- 
joyed the new sense of trust and dependence which she 
felt when she put her little hand upon his strong arm, as 
they walked together. Yet she ruled him still, asmuch 
as ever, only in a new way ; and, what is more, he knew 
it and liked it. For this loving and lovely sister had 


been almost his mother, too. 


This long digression {is the result of my beginning my 
story in the middle. Instead of commencing with the 
two meetings, I should have told about Jim and Dorcas 
first, and then I could have proceeded in order. But I 
did not real z3, until I had finished Coapter Oae, that the 
Daacon's family would piay so important a part as to 


i. quire an account of their history. That omission 


having been remedied, we can return to the situation ; 
namely, Dorcas just home from scbool, the church 
without a pastor, the bali club without a pitcher, the 
two committees in hot water, and the two chairmen 
hoeing corn, side by side, on the Deacon’s farm. 

* ¢ Jim,” quoth the Deacon, as he gave a final pat with 
his hoe to the top of a handsomely made hill, ‘‘ this 


committee bust{ness is the hardest jo» I ever undertook. 
My committee can’t seem to agree on anything or any- 
body. They mean well enough, I s’poze; but some on 
’em wants one thing and some on’em another, and most 
on ’em don’t Know what they want. I dec’are, I'm 
clean done up with’em. We’reall gettin’ tired o’ havin’ 
80 m°ny committee meetin’s, too—right in the busy part 
of the season. Ilere it is, e'x weeks gone, and no nearer 
gettin’ a new pastor, as far as I can see, than the vary 
fret day. How’e your committee gettin’ along ?”’ 

‘* Well,’ cald Jim, as they both stepped forward, and 
struck their hoes each {nto a new hill, ‘‘ pretty much like 
yours, lexpect. We have a meeting of the ciub every 
Saturday afternoon, you know, after the chur. h meet- 
ing; and the committees reports prog-ess, and we 
adjourn as q lickly as we can, and zo and play ball.” 

‘* Progress |” groaned the Dzacon ; ‘‘ that’s what we 
report ; but it makes me blush to doit. Not but what 
we've done a crefful sight o’ work. Haint been a 
Saturday but what some of the committee has hitched 
up their horses and drove off ten, twenty, or thirty miles, 
to hear some parson or other thst has been recom. 
mended; and there hain’t been a Mondsy tus what 
they’ ve come back, £-:haain’ their hands and ¢-sayin’, 
‘Ti’s an sejlent man, and no doubt he is doin’ grest 
good wherehkers But he wouldn’t sult the p«cullar 
circumstances o’ Three Corners! A-ybody’d think, 
to hear em talk, that the folks at Three Oorners was 
entirely different from other human belo’s, and couldn't 
get along with the mero ordioary Gospel !” 

Another pair of hilis were flalshed In silence. Then 
Jim sald, ‘‘ Have you found sometody that suits you ?” 

* No,” sighed the Deacon, ‘‘ I'm as bad as the rest. 
I was over to Sucker Creek last week to hear the 
minister ibere. is jockin’ «ut for acall from some 
wheie, wehear. He preached a powerful sermon ifn the 
mornin’, to bac#silders. It made me feel pretty bad; 
so I expect it did me good. ‘The evenin’ sermon was to 
the impenitent, and it was very s’archin’. I hope there 
was foiks there that needed it Well, I thought to my. 
self, sermons ilke that, to stir us up once {a a whils at 
the Corners, wouldn't be a bad thing. But somehow I 
felt sort o’ downhearted when {t wasallover. I stayed 
over night at the tavern; snd before 1 went to bed, I 
sat a while on the pitzz3, with one of the Sucker Creek 
folks—not the churck-zoing kind, I am afeard. He 
says tome, ‘ Well, Deecov, what did the pareon give 
you tc-alght—backsliders, or the impenitent ?’ told 
him the sermon was to the impenitent, and I was sorry 
he hadn’t heard it. ‘ Ho, I've heard {t!’ says he, ‘ all 
but the text. The parson changes the text, but he don’t 
change the tune. Probably you had backsliders this 
mornin’? Next Sunday !.’11 be science falsely so called 
Sucker Creek is about worn out with the parson. The 
backsliders they’ve kep’ on siidin’, and they won’! go to 
church any more, to hear themselves abused ; and the 
im-enftent they’ve got callcu; ; and as for sclence, there 
ain't much about Sucker Creek. Woaat there is 
is in the head of the schoolmaster, I reckon; and the 
schooimaster, he goes to church regular enough, and 
when the parson begins to holier about Darwin and 
them fullers, the schoolmaster goes to sleep ’ 

‘**T thought he was very highly esteemad,’ says I, 
‘as an earnest preacher.’ ‘ Well, now, Daacon,’ says 
he, ‘I don't want to take the bread cut of any man’s 
meuth. The parson’s a good man, sccordin’ to his 
lights; and he earns more of his salary than he gits. 
Now, I m an outsider, and I can see plainer than the 
intiderse—anybow, I can: plainer. You needn’t let 
it go any further, but I tell you the Sucker Creek 
church is dyin’ with dry rot, becauze it don’t get 
nourishment. Nothin’ but awful warnin’s and scoldin’s 
and findio’ fault; the folks that come to church 
whipped for the folks that don’t; the kind hearted, 
saintly folks exhorted to forsake their secret sins, and 
break their stubborn wills, and fise from hell-fire ; the 
folks that never heard nor cared about any science 
hollered at about the wickedness of geology—lI tell ye, 
Deacon, I don’t deny that this may be al! {n the Gospel, 
parts on {t, perhaps; but they aln’t the hull on it, or, if 
they be, I will hev to ba excused if I don’t go to hear 
"em, week in and week out, all my life. It ain’t good 
for the church, elther, to set them for ever a-listenia’ to 
a@ Gospel intended for somebody else! Tho paison’s a 
good man—but fv’s just death to set under him !’ 

‘*So I come home on Monday,’ continued the’ 
Deacon, ‘‘ and reported to the committee that the Sucker 
Creek parson was an excallent man, but wouldn’t sult the 
peculiar circumstances of Taree Corners |" 

Jim laughed. ‘‘I should think not,” he said, with 
humorous contempt. ‘‘Sucker Creek, indeed! There's 
not much of any kind at Sucker Creek to tult our 
pecullar circumstances.” 

‘I thought they could play a pretiy good game of 
ball over there,” remarked the Daacon, slyly. : 

‘* Muffs ! the whole of ’em.”’ replied Jim, promptly ; : 
‘‘that game they won of us was mere luck. Any fool 
can win once in a while. If weonly had a pitcher now, 
we'd show ’em !’ 

‘** And you are not getting a pitcher—only makin 


progress,” observed the Descon, sympathetically. By 
inis tlme they bad got so much interesied in their talk 
that they had actually stopped hoeing. and stood lean- 
ing reflectively on their hoe handles. Perhaps the re- 
freshing shade of a big chestnut tree which they had 
reached !n their progress influenced them to stop. 

No,” eald Jim, are not getting a pitcher— 
more’sthe pity. I think we are worse off than you; for 
you haven’t got to play a match game with Sacker Creek 
next week. We have kept wip our practice pretty well, 
with anybody to pitch that came along. [ is good 
practice for somebody, you know, to havea bad pitcher. 


any genius for his business, thai’s the time for him to 
ehow it.” 

** Jess £0, 
own affair. ‘‘ 1t’s good discipline to set under anybody 
that comes along. But it’s not joyous, but g:levous. 
Some of these last Sundays I hev thought we might get 
as good discipline, and less pain into ft, if we had no 
preacher at all, and sot silent, like the Quakers. Bat I 
forgot—you was talkin’ about your committee.” 

‘* There's a troublesome question up in my com- 
mittee,” answered J‘m. ‘‘ Johnson has heard of a 
fellow that can pltch ize anything, und he insists that 
we shall try to gethim. But I say he’s too old—about 
twenty-five, I belleve ; that’s five years older than the 
oldest man {a our om: 4nd, besides, he—he is a Sucker 
Creeker |” 


belong to the Sucker Creek Ciub, does he ?” 

‘*No; and he don’t exactly ifve there now ; but his 
folks do. He has been away from there over six years, 
at college and at the seminary. IIs {4 going to be a 
preacher, they say. Johnson’s brother has seen him 
pitch, and says he can pitch, and no m'stake, But we 
don’texactly wanta Sucker Creek fellow, even if he 
don’t live there now, to play In ovr matck-zame.” 

‘* What will you do, then ?” asked the Deacon. 

‘* We will have to borrow a nitcher from the Tinker- 
ville Club,” repifed Jim, zioomily. ‘‘ Tne Sucker Creek 
boys bave consented, and no wonder; they beat the 
Tinkervilles last month, s!x to noth{iog, and they don’t 
care for the Tiskerville pitcher. However, it's-the best 
wecan do. Perhaps we shall have luck. Anyhow, if 
we get beat, it will be no disgrics to ba beat witha 
borrowed pitcher from Tlaokervil's 

After this they heed a whole pair of rows across the 
field without further talk. Then the Deacon sald, 
humorously: ‘‘ Jim, I guess we'd do well to swap our 
jobe—yc ur committee to find the preacher, and mine the 
plicher.’’ 7 

‘What makes you feel that? D> you think you 
would have an easfer j1>? Perhsps you know what 
you would do in my placs ?’ 

‘* Well, [think I would look up that young fellow 


from,” 

‘* Perhaps I will,’’ sald Jim, ‘‘ but not uw after the 
Sucker Creek game. Why don’t you look him up, and 
eee if he can preach? It appsars to me I have heard 
you are after a preacher !’ 

Sure enough,’ replied the Daacon. Whereabouts 
did you say Johnson’s brother had beard him preach ?”’ 

Governor,” said Jim, solemnly, ‘‘ your brain’s 
going! If you don’t look out, you will have a chap in 
a blue shirt acd canvas shoes into that pulpit, and he’ll 
deliver you a rec-bot ball instead of a text.” 

The Deacon laughed heartily, for he loved a joke; 
but his thoughts seemed to dwel! on ths unknown 
ycunog student still. Pitcher or prescher,” he sald, 
where was it 

‘** Up at the seminary,” sald Jim, ‘‘in the same town 
where Dorcas went to school.” 

**Good !’ rejoined the Descon. 
Dorcas.” 

‘* She’il be sure to have kept the rurfef the bal!-zames. 
She was a grest hand to watch ‘em, snd a good judge, 
too,” added Jim, unconsciously quoting from a future 
opera. 

5S. by and by, when the afternoon's work was over, 
and they went home to tea, they asked Dorcas. And 
Dorcas, for a wonder, had remarkably littletossy. Yes, 
she remembered who was the best bal!-player she had 
seen while away. He wasa very good one indeed—sp 
everybody said. H‘s name was Mr. John Bartor. Yes, 
she had heard him preach. ‘‘ Was hea good preacher ?” 


** Siow we can ask 


good. ‘'Vcry good?’ Yes, very good. ‘The best 
she had ever heard?’ Yes; and just then she found 
it necessary to go into the kitchen. Something was 
the was sure. Asshe turned away, Jim, the 
rasca!, who had been watching her curfously, zaid, “I 
think he is coming to Three Corners.” 
a second, and then went resolutely on; but her mie- 


pretty ears. As soon she had disappeared, he observed, 
Preacher or no preacher, pitcher or no pitcher, I 1! 
look up that John Barton as soon as this Sucker Creek 


game is off my hands,” 


{t makes the rizlders lively ; and if the catcher has got © 


murmured the Deaccn, thinking of his 


‘* What of that ?” observed the Daacon;.‘‘he don’t - 


that Johnson tells about, no matter where he came 


Weil, perhaps she wasn’t a judge ; she thought he was’ 


Dorcas stopped . 


chtevous brother saw the edges of a biush surging at her J 
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THE SOUL’S MESSAGE. 


GAIN the Christmas greeting of ‘‘ Peace and good- 
A will’ comes to us, freighted with meaning that 
glows with more or less spiritual light as we have 
brought our lives into harmony with the spirit of the 
message. Not all of God’s messages are sung in loud 
hallelujahs from a heaven made radiant with the glory 
of an angelic host. They come to the listening sou! 
when no other ear but its own is attuned to the 
message; it hears harmony where others hear die- 
cord. 

This season to every woman Is rich in holy lessons. 
The divinity of motherbood is forced upon the world’s 
vision. Hazy, indistinct, to those who do not bring 
to the mystery of life the light of a spiritual nature, 
but to those who see in man the image of his divine 
Creator the coming of an immortal soul into life is a 
sacred mystery weighted with the fullness of love 
growing out of a conecfousness of kinship with, and 
through love of and obedience to, God. 

We gaze with wonder at the angelic host ; we listen 
breathlessly to the heavenly message ; we follow the 
shepherds in their joyous search, we kneel with them in 
the sacred presence, we worship the infant Obrist, and 
raise our eyes reverently to the blessed mother, the type 
of perfect womanhood. Slowly but clearly there comes 
to us the echo of another angelic message—‘‘ Hail, 
thou that art highly favored ! the Lord is with thee : 
blessed art thou amorg women.” Not to the multitude, 
but to the one waiting soul, came this message ; not ac- 
companied by the heavenly host, but, as if to emphasize 
the sacredness of the message, one voice, sent by special 
command, bears it to the waiting woman. The fullness 
of time was come. The awe that filled the s)ul to 
whom this wondrous message came was too great to be 
borne without human sympathy, aad Mary, overshad- 
owed by the power of the Holy Ghost, shares her joys 
and her misgivings with the other woman whose un- 
born child was the messenger of Him whose birth the 
world would commemorate in messages of love, peace, 
and good-will. 

The holy conversation of these two women lifts us to 
the majasty of the mystery of life. Noshadow of doubt 
rests upon thelr uplifted faces, radiant with hopa, glori- 
fied by the ca!l to which each responded with a conse- 
crated spirit. What to these women were the traditions 
of a race, the interpretations of teachers! The con- 
eclousaess of the call to a special service still echoed 
through their souls. 

Elizabeth, waiting in her old age for the crown of her 
womanhood, walting with a soul in constant commun. 
ion with the God of her race—for did not the angel say 
that her child shou] be filled with the Holy Ghost ‘‘ even 
from his mother’s womb,’ and could this be unless the 
motber kept her soul at one with God ?—waiting in holy 
expectancy for the uplifting of the shadow, for the fivod- 
ing of her soul with the full tide of mother-love ; wait- 
ing for the pressure against the aching heart of the 
baby fiogers whose lightest touch would be the sealing 
of God’s favor; waiting for the coming of her crown- 
ing in holy service—she sees the virgin mother and 
salutes her as ‘‘ the mother of my Lord.” The antiph- 
ony that {broke in rapture from the souls of these 
divinely chosen women thrills our hearts to-day. 

Was it this knowledge of God’s vo!ca to the individual 
scul that gave these women the power to surrender 
without question their sons—herald and Ki{ng—to their 
chosen work for the world’s redemption ? 

To her whose maternity was a sacred mystery, every 
day was an unfolding. Tne baby she held at her 
breast, whose coming was borne to her by the heavenly 
messenger, is greeted as a king, worshiped as a son of 
heaven, by a company sent bya host of heavenly voices. 
No word comes from the mother’s lips. ‘' Mary kept 
all these things, and pondered them in her heart.” 
Wondrous mystery! Not mine, but God’s child. 
Wherefore has he come? What will hedo? Born of 
my body, yet the child of God ; born for special service 
in which I can have no part, he must go out from me, 
to what? Shall he be crowoed king of my people, 
restoring to them the ark of God, their religion, their 
power? Or—and the mother holds him closer, as she 
looks ab out his lowly surroundings—ashali it be sorrow 
of soul for his mission’s rejzction ? Shall his only crown 
be suffering? What is the mystery to be unfolded by 
the life that is mine, yet not mine ? How the mystery 
deepened when the Voice sald, ‘‘ Take the young child 
and his mother, and fixe into Ezypt.” Then come 
again the words of Simeon: ‘' Yea, asword shall plerce 
through thine own soul” This was the beginning— 
exile, peverty! But herson lay upon her bosom, his 
fingers twined about her hand—no cross while he lay 
within herarms! Daily, hourly, the divine msj sty of 
her litt]; son was forced upon her consciousness. Twelve 
years old, and the mystery deepens. ‘‘ Wistiye not I 


must be about my Father’s business ?’ Tae mother kept 
all these sayings in her heart. Not hers to call the son 
from the path made clear to his own soul. Hers to give 
him to the keeping of the Lord; hers to care for and 
guide him as God guided her ; hers to pray for him; 
but not hers to define the Father’s call. Had not her 
own soul thrilled in response to the divine message 
heard by her alone? Was there a limit to the Father’s 
voice ? Mary pondered ail these things in her heart, 
and with uplifted soul she earned again the salutation, 
** Hall, thou that art highly favored! the Lord is with 
thee: blessed art thou among women,’ when she gave 
her son to the guidance of the Voice that spoke to him 
alone, recognizing that she had no lot or part with bim. 
She followed him till his life closed on the cross, with 
no shadow of doubt that in dyIng crowned with thorns 
he still listened to the voice that gave her no message. 
The mystery was not revealed in his death. Through 
all the years of his life the words, ‘‘ He shall be great, 
and shall! be called the son of the highest ; and the Lord 
God shall give unto him the throne of his father 
David,” bad strengthened her heart for the present trial. 
Was this death the fulfilling ? Not the mother's part 
to doubt ; she had caught the last look cf love, she had 
heard the trifumph over all that was human--“' Father, 
forgive them : they know not what they do.” She had 
caught the whigepered It is finished,’ and in that sen- 
tero3 was joy. His mission was accomplished. Oould 
the mother ask more ? 


CONCERNING CHRISTMAS. 


By SaRAH J. PRICHARD. 


HEN and by whom the 25:h of December was 

first celebrated as the birthday of our Lord {s 

a point involved in uncertainty. St. Teleephorus, Pope 

from the year 128 to 139 a p., is supposed by the gen. 

erality of ancient authorities to have been the first who 

appointed that day of December for that purpose. 

St. Julius, who occupied the Papal throne two centuries 

later, ‘‘ procured a strict inquiry to be made into the 

day of our Saviour’s nativity, which, being found to ba 
the 25.h,” that day was set apart for the celebration. 

The origin of the Christmas tree is also buried in the 
darkness of the ages. It is suggested that it is traceable 
to the Egyptians and their palm tres, which produces a 
branch every month, and is therefore held to be em- 
blematical of the year. The Germans claim it as 
pecullar to themselves, as being indicative of their 
attachment to Christianity. They identify it with the 
apostolic labors of one of the earliest, if not the very 
first, cf the preachers of the Gospel amongst them. 
They have a legend of his sleeping under a fir tree, and 
of a miracle that occurred on that occasion. With them 
the-fir tree is the genuine Caristmas tree. L'‘ke their 
faith, it is ever green—Iin storm as in sunshine, fo winter 
as ip summer ; and {t is emblematic, with its fruits and 
Ornaments, both of the tree of knowledge in Paradise 
and still more sacred tres of Golgotha. 

Another opinion 13 that {t was imported {ato Germany 
wiih the conquerlog legions of Druses, and that it is dis 
tinctly traceable to the Roman Saturnalla. In Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman there is 
given an engraving from an ancient gem representiag a 
tree with four osclili huog upon {ts branches. It is an 
exact picture of a Christmas tree. What, then, it is 
asked, were these pretty oscilil that were hanging from 
a lofty pine? They were little earthen images sacred to 
Bacchus aod made in his Jixeness, and were supposed to 
confer fertility to the vines on every side, toward which 
the images, impelled by the wini, turned their faces. 

The famcu; thorn tree of Glastonbury, which blows 
on Christmas Day, {s well Known from its legendary 
association with S:. Joseph of Arilmathea, who, it 1s said, 
landed n>t far from the town and struck his staff into 


the ground while he rested himself. ‘' The stick struck 


root and budded every Christmas Day thereafter.’ — 

The tree, it is written, was hewn down by a Puritan ; 
but we are told tbat he cut his leg during the operation, 
and a chip fisw up and put out hiseye. Furthermore, 
we are assured that the trunk, though separated from 
the root, grew and flourished, and the slips, being 
planted elsewhere, throve so migatily that the blossoms 
were taken abroad by the B-istol merchants and sold as 
relics. In the ‘‘Gsntleman’s Magszlue” the following 
reference to this thorn tree is made: 

‘* Glastonbury, December 25 1752 A vast concourse 
of people attended the noted thorn on Christmas Day, 
N58 ; but, to the great disappointment, there was no 
appearance of its blowing, which made them watch it 
narrowly on the 5.h of January, Christmas Day, O'd 
Style, when it blowed as usual.” It blossomed on the 
same day in the following year. The same year, 1752, 
at A>erdeen, we fiid this record of the weather on 
Caristmas Day: ‘' A frost we had here on the 221 and 
231 were the first of the winter, Till then the weather 
was 80 uncommonly mild that on the 221a July fi»wer 
was full blown in a garden, aud the magpies laid eggs 
and hatched them,” 


CHRISTMAS AND THE PURITANS. 

On the 25:h of December, 1656, in Cromwell’s Parlla- 
ment the following debate took place : 

Colonel Matthews: ‘‘The House is thin, much, I 


believe, occasioned by observation of this day, I have 


a short bill to prevent the superstition for the future. I 
desire it to be read.” 

Mr. Robinson : ‘* I could get no rest all night for the 
preparation of this foolish day’s solemnity. This 
renders us, in the eyes of the people, to be profane. 
We are, I doubt, returning to Popery.” 

Major-Gsneral Packer, with others, thcught the bill 
well timed. ‘‘ You see how the psople keep up their 
superstition to your face, stricter, in many places, than 


they do the Lord’s Day. One may pass from the Tower | 
to Westminster, and not a shop open or a creature 


stirring.”” Oa the Records of Broad-mead Chapel, Bris- 
tol, itis written: ‘‘ Mrs. Kelly (the Bristol Deborab), 
who would keep open her shop as a witness to God on 
the time they called Christmas Day, sat sewing in her 
shop, face to the sun, and in sight of all men.” Six 
years later the learned dJarist, John Evelyn. writes: 
‘** Christmas Day, 1662: No sermon any where, no church 
being permitted to be open, so observed it at home.” 
CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS, 
‘** All eatable, cookable things 
That e’er tripped upon trotters or 
Soared upon wings.”’ 

The origin of Christmas customs soon becomes 
obscured, but the customs continue, in certain Jocalities, 
from century to century. 

In Norway the day begins with divine service. The 
churches are deatitute of architectural ornament, which 
accords well with the simplicity of the Lu‘heran form 
of worship. After the return from church, refreshments 
are served. They consist of a variety of viands, cor- 
dials, and confectionery. After luncheon, dinner is at 
once announced. The dinner consists of ‘‘ all eatable, 
cookable things.” National songs are fa order between 
the courses, also toasts and speeches, the burden of all 
being the prosperity and happiness of a)!. 

In the evening five boys, attired in white mantles, 


enter, the tallest holding a colored lantern shaped like 


a star, and another bearing an illuminated glass box 
containing two wax dolls, one of which represents the 
Virgin and the other the infant Jesusin acradle. A 
bit of candle is moved by machinery from side to side 
over the cradle, signifying the S:ar in the Exist which 
guided the Magi to the feet of the young Child. 

Daring this exhibition, a carol is chanted explanatory 
of the mystery. A band of masked performers then 
appears, dressed in military attire ; their uniforms are 
generally tattered from long service, and are covered 
with tinsel. These maskers perform a pantomime, and 
go from house to house, fiading a welcome at every one. 
Then follows the supper, after which the usual social 
smoking by the men and chatting by the women takes 
place until the hour comes for all to get iato their furs 
and go home. | 

In Eogiland, under William Rifus, Henry I., John, 
and Queen Ejzabeth, the holiday was kept with royal 
splendors at Windsor Castle. 

Concerning the ‘‘ eatable, cookable thlogs ” incident 
to the feasting, we fiaod the following : 

** At Q 1een’s College, Oxford, on the shoulders of two 
men, preceded by the scholars and taberders, a boar's 
head was borne into the hall. It was decorated with a 
wreath of bays and rosemary, and a lemon was placed 
in its mouth. The taberder who was supposed to uave 
the finest volce sang a carol, all the members of the 
college assembled at dinner joining in the chorus : 

‘* The boar’s head in hand I bear, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary ; 
And I pray you, my masters, be merry.’’ 

The peacock was roasted and the feathers replaced. 
Here ii the formuls, for its preparation: ‘‘ Lat hym [the 
peacock] coole awhile, and take and sowe hym in hys 
skyn and gilde hys combe and so serve hym for the last 
cours ” 

In regard to our mince pie, we learn that this dish of 
fable ‘“‘ has been supposed, from the spicy ingredients 
of which it is composed, to have reference to the wise 
men of the Exist,” and that {t was condemned by the 
Puritans as idolatrous, because {t was anclently made in 
the form of the manger of Christ. 

Before the reign of Caarles I[. there was no plum- 
pudding by name; that delectable concoction heing 
known as the ‘‘hackin'.” Its name probably arose 
from the chopplog necassary to {ts being. Tne direc- 
tions include a penalty for not giving sufficient time for 
the cooking. ‘‘The hackin’ must be in boiling by day- 
break, or else the cook must be run around the market- 
place by two youog men, until she is ashamed of her 
laziness.” 

The wassall bow! was garlanded with holly and divers 
colored ribbons, and duly honored by the goodly com- 
pany. Tae evergreens which decked the groined roof of 


the bannered hall looked down while pledging draughts — 


were poured of metheglin and hippocras—spiced wine. 
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The old walls were wainscoted with black oak, which 
was almost hidden by the garniture of the scarlet-berried 
holly and pearly mistletoe. A large plece of the latter 
was always suspended from the middle beam. 

After the feast entered morris dancers, and the Lord 
of Misrule, with his attendants gorgeously attired, exhib- 
ited their mimic disports amidst minstrelsy and mirth- 
ful sounds. 

Then followed the dance, in which moved in meas- 
uted steps the stately dame and knightly cavalier. 
Figure dances called brawls were much in fashion dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

~The origin of the box called Caristmas box is thus 
accounted for. The Romish priests had masses said for 
almost everything. If a ship went out to the Indies, the 
priests had a box in her under the protection of some 
saint, and, for masses to be said for the seamen to that 
saint, the poor people put money in. The box was not 
opened until the ship’s return. The mass at that time 
was called Christ-mass, and the box Christ-mass box. 


THE CHRISTMAS GLOW. 


By CHARLES H. CRANDALL. 


OW well it is that the Christmas-tide 
Comes not when valleys are decked in pride, 
When birds are joyous and fields are gay, 
But comes when the year is sad and gray ; 
When the cold wind cuts the wanderer’s cheek, 
And makes the boughs tn the forest creak ! 


Ah, sad would the winter be, 
And dreary for you and me, 
Were it not fur the Christmas glow 
That shines on the flelds of snow / 


Il. 


Twine bright leaves for the summer-time past, 
Bat the crown of the year is at the last, 

When its passion is ended, its rest begun, 

And there's no bale in the low, bright sra ; 
While over the snow floats the evergreen’s breath 
Like a spirit triumphant over death. 


Then while we gladly give, 

Each Christmas that we live, 

Well keep in memory alway 

The wondrous gift of Christmas Day. 


Ill. 


Then wreathe the holly and laure) green, 
And let the mistletoe be seen 

Where nats are cracked before the blaze, 
And children in the embers gaze ; 

While rosy apples heaped up high 

And all good cheer is standing by. 


Right gladly greet the timid knock / 
A medicant one may not mock, 

For in this humble mask 

The Saviour now doth ask, 


lV. 


Remember the manger 89 cold and bare, 
The breath of kine in the chilly air, 
And think how the Child, that shivering lay, 
Doth warm the hearts of the world to-day ! 
The great white star that dent to earth 

’ Kindled the Yule log on each hearth. 


Sweet on the morning air 

Rose the fair young mother's prayer, 
And the stars and the shepherds sang, 
And the round, blue heavens rang / 


Vv. 


Then, children, wake and your carols sing, 
And thoughts as sweet as your faces bring, 
For hearts would freeze like the old, old year | 
If the children did not bring them cheer ; 

For he who would the Kingdom win 

Mast be ‘' as a child ’’ to enter in. 


Then glad shall the winter be — 
Each winter that we see— 7 
While the beautiful Christmas glow 
Shall shine o'er the flelds of snow / 


THE DAY AFTER THE FEAST. 
By Rosinson Scovi. 


HAT to do with the fragments is a question 

that deeply concerns the mistress of the house. 

Food never shou'd be wasted. There are plenty of pec- 

ple who would be thankful to have ft, and every scrap 

thrown away that might have been utflized 1s a po:itive 

loss—so much subtracted from the wealth of the world. 

Even if economy is not a necessity in the hcusehold, 

what is saved in this way can be expended in others, 

and the time and pains that have been spent will make 

the gift more valuable. A part of ourselves has gone 

with it, and ‘‘ not what we give but what we share” 

benefits us and the recipient. 

TURKEY AND CHICKEN, ETC 

_ Every particle of the cold turkey or chicken is valu- 
ble. 
‘ 


White Meat.—Remove carefully even the smallest | 
pleces of the white meat ; cut them fine; to each cup- 
ful of meat allow ha!f a cupful of cream ; let it come 
to the boiling point, season with salt and a little red 
pepper, and stir in the meat; when the mixture boils 
serve On fquares of tosst. If cream is unattainable, 
make a cream sauce with half a pintof miik, one even 
tablespoonful of flour, pepper and salt to taste; mix 
the flour, smooth and thin it with milk before stirring 
it into the boiling milk. A teaspoonful of butter {m- 
proves it. Allow this quantity to each cupful of meat ; 
spread on toast and serve. 

Dark Meat.—Mince the meat, removing! the skin. 
Pat any gravy remaining into a saucepan ; If there is 
not enough, add a little flour, butter, and boiling water; 
season with pepper and salt, stir in the meat, and when 
the mixture boils pour it on squares of toast. 

The Bones —Crack these in as small pieces as possible 
and put them in a saucepan with the gravy, any scrap3 
of meat that may be left, and three quarts of cold 
water. When it boils, add a carrot, one turnip, three 
onions, half a pint of tomato, celery stalks and leaves. 
Let it boll gently for three hours ; then strain and add 
pepper and salt to taste. If {it does not seem rich 
enough, return it to the fire and thicken with a little 
butter and flour rubbed together. 

Leg of Mutton —When a few slices have been cut, 
and the remainder of the joint is intact, the space can 
ba filled in with mashed potato and browned in the 
oven, basting the meat frequently with butter and water 
to prevent it drying. No bone should be thrown away 
until it has ylelded up in soup the last particle of nutrt- 
ment that it contains 

A j>int of meat and poultry that have not been carved 
can be heated by steaming without detriment to their 
flavor or appearance. | 

Cauliflower or Cabbage —Cut what {a left in small 
pleces. Make a white sauce of one tablespoonful of 
flour, one tablespoonful of butter, salt to taste, and half 
a pint of boiling water. When it thickens, place {t in 
alternate layers with the vegetable in a dish ; cover the 
top with bread crumbs, and bake half an hour. 

Tomato — This is so valuable in cooking, it should be 
very carefully saved, and what cannot be used other- 
wise is a welcome addition tothe soup pot If it has 
been served at first without bread crumbs, these can be 
added, with a little butter and nutmeg to taste. If it 
has been scalloped, the remnants can be placed in a 
smaller dish, covered with fresh bread crumbs, dotted 
with small pleces of butter, and baked again. Tomato 
cannot well be cooked too long, and {is better the second 
time of serving than the first. The dish should be set 
in a pan of boiling water during the baking tv prevent 
its drying. Any vegetable can be rewarmed in the 
same way. 

PLUM PUDDING 

This can be heated a second time by steaming it for 
an hour or two, according to ita siz3 and thickness, and 
serve with sauce. Baat together half a cupfu! of butter 
and one cupful of gugar until perfectly smooth and well 
blended. Mix one dessertspoonful of corn-itarch with 
cold water and pour on half a p{ot of boiling water ; 
let it boil for afew minutes, then putin the butter and 
sugar, add two tablespoonfuls of sherry or the jutce of 
a lemon, and serve. The pudding can be cut in slices 
half an inch thick and heated in a frying pan with a 
little butter. Itcan be eaten with or without sauce. 
Another way to serve it is to cut the pudding in slices, 
arrange them in a baking dish, mix two well-beaten 
eggs with one pint of milk, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of sherry or one teaspoonful of 
vanilla, pour it over the pudding, and bake about 
twenty minutes until the custard {s set. 

Bachelor's Pudding —Sponge cake, or any cake that 
has lost its first freshness, can be utilized in this pud 
ding. Cut the cake in inch squares, arrange a layer in 
the bottom of a dish and cover it with strawberry or 
raspberry jam, peach or orange marmalade, or any sweet 
preserve. Put alternate layers of jam and cake until 
the latter is used. Make a custard of three eggs a pinot 
of milk, one tablesp>vonful of sugar, and a teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla or essence of lemon, or a few drops of ex 
tract of bitter almond, and while hot pour into the dish. 
Serve cold. The same custard may be used to pour 
over squares of dark cake, omitting the jam if three 
tablespoonfuls of melted chocolate is added to it and 
vanilla used to heighten the flavor. 

The remains of j»lly, charlotte russe, Spanish cream, 
or any dish of a similar nature, may be made more than 
presentable a second time by being put ina smaller 
dish and garnished with whipped cream. Half a pint 
of cream beaten with a Dover egz beater, if the house 
does not afford a cream churn, will cover many defi- 
clencies. It should be sweetened and flavored before 
being whipped. 


Though slow, Abraham Lincoln was sure. A thou- 
sand men could not make him plant his foot before he 
was ready ; ten ‘thousand could not move it after he 
had set it down, 


Our Youna Forks’ 


THE BOY CHRIST. 


66 ND the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit.” 

What child? The child Jesus. He was a 
baby, then a child, then a youth, then a man, just as 
any boy grows physieally, and the Book tells us he 
grew strong in spirit. The pictures of Christ with 
which we are familiar cannot represent a man who by 
a sentence, ‘‘ Follow me!”could call men from their 
homes to follow him without question as to‘ where the 
journey would end. Tals power belonged to a man of 
strong spirit, and such a man when a boy must have 
peen a leader among boys. Hes must have been a fear- 
less boy. You remember when he was twelve yearsold 
Mary and Joseph took him to the city of Jerusalem— 
the holy city toward which every Jewish boy looked 
with loving weneration. Here was the city of their 
kings, here the great Temple, and {t was the hope of his 
people that the glory of their nation and religion would 
be restored in this holy clty, now fnvaded and governed 
by a heathen nation. When in Jerusalem he knew he 
was near the best teachers of his age, and he sought to 
profit by their teaching. Had he been a timid boy, he 
would have clung closely always to Mary and Joseph, 
and his absence from their side would have been 
noticed at once. If he had been a rash boy, one who 
got into trouble when not watched, his mother would 
not have trusted him, and the moment he was out of her 
sight she would have been anxious. We have the secret 
in Luke fi., 40—this Boy was ‘‘ filled with wisdom.”’ 
He was a wise boy, a trustworthy boy, one whose 
actions merited confidence, and Joseph and Mary 
traveled a day’s journey before they noticed he was not 
near them. And another proof that the boy Christ was 
worthy of confidencs is shown in the place where he 
was found sitting with the doctors, ‘‘ both hearing them 
and asking them questions.” Not pertly or in a 
way to attract attention, but earnestly seeking knowl- 
edge, for we are told ‘‘all they that heard him were 
astonished at his understanding and answers.” He was 
a boy who gave his mind to the task that was before 
him. Hts whole mind was given to his work, whatever 
it was ; and in this he taught usa lesson. © 

It was not an every-day occurrence for a boy of 
twelve years to astonish the doctors by his understand- 
ing, and no doubt much was told Joseph and Mary in 
his presence of what he had said. Basides, there must 
have come to this B>y-Carlist some thought of the great 
work for which he had been created. We cannot help 
thinking this must be so because of his answer to Mary, 
‘* Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's bust- 
ness ?” and here we haves grand lesson for the boys 
and girls of alltime. ‘‘And he went down with them, 
and came to Nazareth, and twas sudject unto them.” The 
keynote of Christ’s life was obedience. There was in 
him a consciousness of the work his heavenly Father 
had for him to do, but this did not make him refuse 
to obey the traditions, the rules, the wishes, of the 
earthly life to which he had come. Not once did he 
violate this law of life. He was subject unto them, and 
to the world he was an exemplary son, a boy who was 
worthy to be an example, for we are told ‘' Jesus in- 
creased in wisdom and stature and In favor with God and 
man.” This could not be if his life had not been a 
rounded-out life. If he had shut himself from the life 
that was natural to his years he would not have grown 
in favor with man. The sympathy that he showed in 
all the affairs of life when he became a man proves that 
he grew up in sympathy with the life men lived. He 
attended the wedding in Cana, and when the host was 
troubled because he had not provided enough for his 
guests, Christ wrought his first miracle He was a 
friend of Lizairus, and when Lazarus died he wept, 
showing his affection. He was a true friend, for he 
sought to guide Martha, his friend’s sister, to choose the 
better part. He raissd the widow's son from the dead, 
because he felt sorry for her. Hs fed the multitude 
with five loaves and two small fishes, for they were 
weary and he pitied them. 

He grew in favor with man because of his sympathy, 
his tenderness, his obedience to all the laws and tradi- 
tions of hia time. Hts boy life is an inspiring exam- 
ple for the boys of alltime. He, the Son of God, went 
down from Jerusalem to Nazareth, and was subject to 
his parents, living a life of suc a character that men 
were drawn to him even then. 

Three verses of this second chapter of Luke we should 
read carefully on this, Christ’s birthday, the anniversary 
of the coming of God’s great gift to each of ui—COnrist, 
our Elder B-other : 

‘‘Aud the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, 
filled with wisdom ; and the grace of God was uvon 
him.’ : 

‘‘ And he went down with them and came to Nagi- 
reth, and was subj:ct unto them.” 

- **And Jesus increased {n wisdom and stature, and {fn 
favor with God and man.” 
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Amid the ringing of Coristmas bells, the giving and 
receiving of gifis that are the symbols of his coming, let 
us remember the B>y who grew in favor with God and 
man, aud follow him in sptrit. 


CHRISTMAS A THOUSAND MILES LONG. 


By Emtty HUunTINcTon MILLER. 


I, 

HERE really was such a Caristmas, and it came 
in the month of Dacember in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty something. It fe 
not well to be too ex.ct about dates; such things are 
unknown in fairyland, where the thing you like best fs 
always happening, and tc-morrow comes whenever you 

wish for it. 

This wonderful Carlstmas began in the city of New 
York, and ended, if {it had any end, in Camp Mosee- 
and Aaron io the State of KX wmsas ; 80 you can see at 
once it was even longar thau [ hava stated. Perhaps I 
ought algo to say that I hai the story at firat hand, from 
a near relation of Santa Ciaus, so there can be no pos 
sible mistake about the facis. 

In a certain home in the city of New York there had 
been any number of secrets dodging about for weeks 
They slipped !n at the front door when the head of the 
family was at his office; they crept up the bsok stairs 
when the house mother was busy in the parlor; they 
came late when the chiliren were fo bed. Tasy 
skulked abut beliid doors, taey hid on cloget shelves 
and in bureau drawers and al! manner of usthought 
o’ places, grinatng at each other, and shaking their fists 
with an alrof Now don't you dare totell, Tae nearer 
it came to Cartstmas the nizher the excitement rose. 
There were two children, zibeth Gould Dannison, 
usually calied Boss, and Taomas Darnisoa, Jr., invari 
ably called Tom, except by very unpleasant people ; 
and a dczan timesa day you might have sean them 
with their heads together a corner, or scurrying away 
with fearfully solemn faces. as though if they opened 
their mouths tae secret Wou:) pop out {n gplte of them. 
They were amiable childres, but thelr good nature 
began to suffer under the burden of so much mystery, 
and more than once Tom sa‘d, sharply : 

‘* Now then, miss, you're «-peekin’—just like a gir)!” 
And Bess retorted : 

‘*T never did see anything so mean as boys; trying 
to find things out j ust to plague you !’ 

After all this, imagine the dismay in taat household 
when Thomas Dennison, Sen., reocived one evening a 
letter in a very ugly yellow envelope, with a serlous- 
looking ttamp in tke oorner, which seemed to Cause 
him great perplexity. He read it twice over, got up 
and looked at the calendar with a displeased air, as if 
he considered Longfellow in some way responsible for 
the day of the month, pulled out a railway guide, and 
remarked, as if it were not a matter of the smallest I!m- 
portance : 

‘*My dear, I shall have to start for Kansas to-morrow 
evening.” | 

Three howls, or parhaps it would be more polite to 
say ‘wo howls and a groans, greeted this announcement, 
and three voices «x*lalmed, fa varylag tones of protest: 

“Papa! Bafore Carisimas! You cannot; you must 
not,” 

“But I can, bscaurel must; and I must because I 
ought. You see, it is those unlucky freedmen again. 
Tney have poured into Kansas with an idea that it isa 
sort of land of milk and honey, and now they are 
starving and frerz'ng in their miserable camps. Sup- 
plies have been sent out t> them, but they have either 
been stolen or have stopped on the way. Somebody 
must go and look after them, andI happen to be the 
body whose businessitis.” - 

Thres more groans—all groans ihis time—so dismal 
that Dennison laugked. 

‘*Ii is too bad, but you wouildn’t like to have those 
poor fellows suffer while we walt to havea good time. 
See here, though— why coulda’t we—why, yes ! 1’il take 
you with me, all taree; what say, mamma ?” 

Two delighted exciamations; one very faint and 
doubtful murmur ; but the man who had proposed the 
plan grew enthusiastic over it. 

** We could take our Carisimas along and have it on 
the road.” 

Oh, you couldn’t take a big—mmm !” 

**Of course not! ora br—rrr !” 

‘* Well, I don’t know as you could; or a—um—ora 
um,” laughed paps, pretending to be just on the point 
of telling something, when mamma olapped her hands 
over his mouth. 

** We can have cur Christmas before we start, then. 
I think I can get word to Saata Claus and explain the 
situation.” 

** Or begin it here, and finish it up in Kansas.” 

we might take something a'ong to make a 
Christmas for those poor prople at—where is it, papa ft’ 

Camp Moses and-Aaron ; at least,that is the starting- 

Taoat is capital idea of yours, Bess, Look over: 


all ycur picture books and toys, and ask al! your friends 
to help you Mamma will buy some stockings and 
mittens and hoods, and you might spend your money 
for nuts and candies tnstead of buying me a present— 
that fs, if you thovght of getting me anything.’’ 

Oh, but bought a’ready.”’ 

“© Well, then, you mizht give it to them.” 

‘‘Ho! what would they want of a—’ 

‘* Hush up, Bess.” 

‘*T don’t care—you pratty near told yourself; and 
there’s no fun in secrets when you don’t have Christ- 
mas. 

Colons] Dennison was already studying freight routes, 
and sticking pins along the black lines onthe map. He 
only safd: ‘‘ Fix it to suit yourselves, but 1’il warrant 
it will be the best Christmas you ever saw.” 

‘‘ Tt will be the lorgest, anyway ; just think, it will 
reach from bere to K ansas |’’ : 

It ts the Kansas end which you and I are principally 
interested in, £0 we will let the other end go The 
whole family were so busy planning for the journey, 
and packing that wonderful box which was to carry 
Christmas cheer to Camp Moses and-Aaron, that they 
had very little time to think about themselves; still, the 
easy chair, and the library table, and the magic lantern, 
and the doll’s bedrcom, with its beautiful outfit of a!l 
the most extravagant wax belle could desire, seemed to 
give just as much pleasure as if they had come at the 
regular time. So many of the children’s friends were 
intsrested in thelr project that the cracker-box which 
came down from the attic ove fl»wed on to the carpet, 
and was fiealiy replaced by a big, old-fashioned trunk, 
in which Grandmother D.innison used to pack away 
har blankets, pinned up with rose leaves and lavender. 
It was 89 big that Bess had often hidden in ft, until she 
grew old enough to read of the tragical fate of the poor 
Ginevra, imprisoned on her wedding day by the 
treacherous spring |.ck of the carven chest, and kept 
there to molder awav to a little pileof bones and silken 
stuff. It made no difference to Begs that there was not 
even a harp to the clumsy lock; che used to shudder 
whenever she pseped into the trunk. and {it was really 
a relief to see it packed in every corner until the heavy 
lid had to be pushed and crowded to make it shut at 
all. 

II. 


Camp Moser-anc-Aaron was not very far from Atchi 
son. It was in a little hollow made by two long, 
rounded swells of prairie, with a kind of stream at the 
bottem that came from nowhere and went,to the same 
place, but still managed to keep a small supply of 
water and a little fringe of cottonwood trees which the 
people eut that way called timber. The little village 
that filled the hollow was made up partly of tents and 
partly of queer little burrows dug into the side hill 
and roofed over with poies covered with sod and dirt, 
very ugly to look at, but much more comfortable than 
a tent in cold weather, to say nothing of cyclones— 
though the paople in Camp Moser-and-Aaron had prob- 
ab'y never heard cf cyclones. 

Near the middle of the camp was a frame building, a 
sort of long, low barn, intended as a storehouse for 
various supplies which were sent out for distribution 
to this camp, and another not faraway Now the store- 
house was as bare and empty as the cupboard where 
the eld dame looked for a bone, and for days and weeks 
the old folks had watched the entrance of the valley, 
and the children had kept patient lookout from the top 
of the hil], to oatch the first glimpse of the blessed 
wagons loaded with boxes and barrels of comfort. Day 
after day they had gone to bed disappointed, and the 
sun went down that very Caristmas Eve, one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty something, with neither sight 
nor sound of the promised supplies. 

In the vary smaliest of the dug-outs three children 
and their mother sat down to eat a scanty portion of 
corn-oake ; and while the children grumbled because it 
was so litle, the mother was wondering how much 
longer she could manage to give them even that, and so 
failed to distribute among them their usual portion of 
cuffs andalaps. It was in consequence of this omission 
that the children soon bioke into nolsy diepute. 

‘I say y’aint gitten no Chrismus gif, nurrer; w’o ye 
reckon gwine fotch em, yeh ?” 

Alexander glared at his little brother in the most 
ferocious manner as he made this declaration, and 
Possie, who had been originally christened ‘ Poasle 
Paul,” but had lost haif of his name since times had 
been so hard with the family, glared back, not in anger, 
but in utter dismay. His ambitions were small, but 
Christmas without some semblance of a gift was too 
greata calamity to think of. 

“ Chrismus gif’!’ scoffed Alexander; ‘‘ reckon dey 
done los’ Carlsmus up Norf yere ; reckon Santee Claus 
gone dead—fr« z3 hisse’f, I bet ye.” 

At this Povsle began to cry, and Susanna called 
plaiotively, ‘‘ Mammy !” 

Mammy, thus appealed to, rcused herself from her 
uncomfortable thoughts, thrust the cob pipe, in which 


she was amoking some pungent prairie weed, into a chink 


in the hut, and turned vigorously upon the good and 
bad alike. 

‘*Shet up dat rackit, you chillens, an’ ci’ar yers3’fs 
bed, fo’ I slap yer jaws fer ye ; yo’ yere me ?” 

Not even the rebellious Alexander thought of disobey- 
ing, but Possle ventured to lift his small voice from the 
pile of straw and old blankets to ask, anxiously, 
** Mammy, duz ye reckon Chrismus done los’ ?” 

Poor mammy, with the tears making a sudden rush 
over her black face, answered, tremu!cualy : | 

‘Dunno, chile; ’pears like suffio’s los’, fer sho’.” 


It was not an hour from that time that a faint shout, 


starting from the lower «ni of the camp, and swelling 
into a tumult of sound as more and more voices j ined 
in it, carried into every hut and burrow the blessed 
news, ‘‘ The wagons are coming |” 

Such a greeting as they met : men, women, and chil- 
dren swarming before and flocking after, laughing, 
chattering, j>klog; cries of ‘‘ Bress de Lawd!’ and 
‘*'T’ank my gracious Master !” but not a breath of com- 
plaint over the long, unnecessary delay that had brought 
them to the verge of starvation. The wagons were 
hastily unloaded, a few neccsiary supplies distributed, 
and the rest locked up before the wagons started to 
return. 

‘‘ It’s himself ’]1 be over the marnin’, and ye’:] git 
yer sheer, ahl fair, an’ a merry Chrismus to ye, ye poor 
divils |’ shouted the driver, hurrying back to his own 
merry making. 

Little they cared for the morrow, with enough for 
the day; but in the morning there was a new sensation 
when “ the Boss” came out, driving his splendid bays, 
that tossed their proud heads and snorted in the clear, 
frosty alr, and kept up a rapid hoof-beat over ‘he 
smooth, echoing road as if they knew {t was as glorious 
a Caorlstmas as ever shone. 

With him came Colonel Dannison, and Tom, Jr, and 
Bess, eager to see with their own eyes Camp Moses-and- 
Aaron, and to attend personal'y to the distribution of 
the contents of that famous trunk. The camp was 
fragrant with the delicfous odor of fried bacon and 
onions, and the whole population jubilant over the 
prospect of more to follow; but nothing seemed of any 
importance to Tom and Bsss except the trunk. They 
might have had a Christmss tree if any one had thought 
to send cne out, but the whole tempting array was spread 
out up’n empty boxes, behind which Tom and Bess 
stood in solemn dignity, while the children of the camp 
—giggling, grinning, and jostling—crowded in front. 
It was no easy matter to distritute the gifts with both 
wisdom and justice, but, on the whole, it was a decided 
success, the happy go-lucky little people being easily 
persuaded that any gift exactly fitted their individual 
wants. It seemed too much to ask of human nature 


that they should give a thought at that blissful moment 


to anything but their own riches ; but when ‘‘ the Boas” 
suggested that they give the young lady and gentleman 
a specimen of a regular Caristmas break-down, they 
sprang into such a whirl of dancing, singing, and topay- 
turvy flourishing that it seemed a marvel the heads and 
legs and arms ever got back to their individual owners. 
It was a relief to Bess when they subsided, and seemed 
to have no members missing ; certainly their teeth were 
all there, and their wide, red mouths and merry rolling 
eyes, and the whole host were as happy as if all the 
world had been bestowed upon them, instead of the 
fragments from the feasts of thelr more fortunate 
brothers and sisters. 

Even the surly Alexander so exulted over the posses- 
sion of an orange and a particularly hideous jumping- 
jack that when Poasle looked up from his box of candy 
to say, “Hit dar, you ‘Sander, wot ye reckon now 
‘bout Chrismus done got hisse’f los’ ?” he only grinned 
and answered: ‘‘R:ckon somebody done gone an’ 
fotch ‘im in.” | 

Alexander was not far from right. There are scores 
and scores of pisces, besides Camp Moses-and-Aaron, 
where Christmas has been lost this many a year, that 
might be brightened and comforted if only some one 
would think to go after that lost Christmas and “‘ fotch 
’im in.” 

It was along time before Mrs. Dennison heard the 
last of what she had missed by staying comfortably at 
the hotel instead of personally inspecting the camp, and 
really that Christmas lasted, not only all the way to 
Kansas, but all the way back. Jolting along at night 
in the sleeping car, Bess had adream. She thought she 
saw alow, rough stable, with mangers of stone, and 
cattle staring with wide eyes at the wavering lights that 
shone among the shadows of that homely place. 

She thought she saw a beautiful mother, with the light 
gleaming on her face and on tke fair little babe that lay 
in her lap, while all about her were men in strange, 
bright garments; the place was full of sweet odors of 


myrrh and spices, and Bess knew that she was looking © 


at the very first Christmas Day, and her heart was sad 
because she had not even one little gift to bring her 
Lord. 

Aud then the sceve changed, and she saw that other 
barn out in Kansas, with the sun shining in at the 
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Dec. 22, 18 
chinks and showing all the dusty, waving cobwebs. 
She saw the beautiful horses eating their oats daintliy, 
and the eager, homely black faces gathered about the 
poor little display ef gifts. 

And yet it seamed t> Bess as if, away somewhere out 
of sight, she heard voices singing an cld song about 
‘* @ood-will to men,” and as {if a glorious shining pres- 
ence stretched out his hands over the humble oben and 
sald, gently : 

“ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these my 
brethren, ye have dons tt unto me.’ 


““THE WAR OF THE ROSES.” 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By CLARA J. DENTON. 


T was all brought about by a pair of stilts. 

The ‘‘ Rose boys” were twins, and were popularly 
known in thelr native village as the “twin Roses” 
They were fairskinned, red-cheeksd, blue--yve’, and 
browr-haired, and were so near.y oiscin form, feature. 
voice, and manner that even thelr most intimate ac- 
quaintances were often at a loss as to the idenilty of 
‘‘ Pred” or ‘‘ Ei.” In simple self-defense thelr young 
lady friends suggested the wearing of distingulshiag 
ribbons in their buttor-holes, Fred’s to be white ani 
Ed’s red. But the ‘‘twin Roses,” in occasional fits of 
absent-mindedness (whether real or fictitious no one 
could disoever), exohanged coats, and thus increased the 
mystification. 

These boys, or ‘‘ young gentlemen,” as they were 
beginning to be dubbed, possessed one traft not always 
found in brotbers—thelr laterests were identieal. Thelr 
loyalty to each other had bsacome crystallized into 8 
proverb, and to say ‘‘1’ll ba as true as the ‘twin [txses’”’ 

was considered under ali eircumstances a su ffisient 
pledge. But suddenly all this was changed. Tae un- 
swerving logalty of years was swept away, as I sald in 
the beginning, by a palr of stilts—rough atilts that were 
scarcely worth the nails that held them together. But, 
like all quarrels that begin over trifies, there was, deep 
down in the heart of each boy, a feeling of wounded 
self-love ; therefore they remaiaed estranged. 
| _ Among the schoolmates of the ‘‘twin Roses” was a 

golden-baired malden up»n whom Fred had from child- 
hood looked with espselal favor. She was tall for her 
years, finely formed, and charming is many ways. She 
could upon oceasion assume a womanly manner, but 
ordinarily, {t must be confessed, she was asad holden, 

and gave the rein to her impulses in a manner most un- 
: becoming toa girl of fourteen years. But Dalay, like 
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acquaintance with her pranks had won for them a for- 
bearance that would mot hava bssn ex'ended to a 
stranger. 

Whsn the time of muddy roads came on In the early 
fall, and the mania for stilt-walking suceseded the other 
manias that had run thelr courss {io the village school, 
it touched Daisy’s yonnger brother, and his wooden 
extensions added to the nunbar that perambulated the 
school yard. One day, however, his small presence 
was absent from schoo!l, and at the moon reces3 a mad 
project entered Diisy's cur!-crownsd head. She knew 
his stilts were in the wood-ihed a¢cj ining the schoo!- 
house, and 80, without the siightes: waraoing, she came 
among the astonished puplis mcuated upon her broik- 
er’s stilts. She was, of course, greeted uproariously. 
After several moments passed in shouting, chafflag, ani 
laughing, some of the bolder among tha youager boys 
surrounded her, and defily knocked the stilts from 
under her. But Dalsy came down lightly upon her‘feet, 
only to nimbly mount again and stride away from her 
pursuers amid the shouts of the boys and the shrieks of 
the girls. During this wild escapade Fred stood behind 
the sehoolhouse conversing with a friend, but Ed, who 
had never fully approved of Daisy, looked on her pres- 
ent capers with a rapidly darkenlag brow. At last, 


i after her fourth unwilling desceat from the stilts, he 
: darted toward her as she was preparing to remount. 
4 Her right foot was on the stilt, and she was about to 


: make the spring that would set her other foot in place, 
_ ' when Ej took the right stilt firmly in his hand and said, 
‘in his most persuasive tone : 
** Don’t, Daisy, don’t !” 
But his touch was rougher than he thought ; it jarred 
; Daisy's foot from {ts perch, and threw her flat upon the 
ground. Her hold upon the stilts was not lost, how 
ever, and, amid Ei’s hurried apology and before he 
could help her upon her fest, she darted up with her 
wonted agility and confronted him. 
‘* What do you mean, sir ?” she exclaimed, in a high, 
angry tone. ‘‘ Who set you to watch overme?” And 
then, alas that I must tell it! she did a shocking thing ; 
she raised the stilt that was in her right hand and at. 
tempted to strike Ed with it. But the epirit of mild 
expostulation with which Ei had approached Daisy 
Was now changed for one as angry as her own, and ina 
- moment, before the high-held stick descended, he caught 
it and brought it down between them, Daisy stil! retain- 


the ‘‘ twin Roses,” was native to the town, and a long 
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ing her hold uponit. Thus they confronted each other 
while the shouts of the pnpils went on. ilay was not 
a shade less popular than ‘‘ the Roses,’ and, as no one 
suspected the struggle to ba other than a good-natercd 
one, there were loud and repeated criss o/— 

‘‘Hangto it, Daisy!” ‘‘ Let go, Ei!’ Lother get 
on them again!” ‘‘Good for you, Dalsy cte., etc. 

The loud shouting, coupled with the repetition of 
Daisy's name, attracted Fred’s attention, and he came 
running around the corner of the schoolhouse. One 
glance at the two in the center of the noisy crowd 
showed him that neither was in an ordinary mood. He 
came toward them slowly, his cheek paling silghtly. 

**Oh, Fred,” cried Daisy, while he was still yards 
away, ‘‘make Ei let go of this stilt. He threw me 
down, and now he is try!ng to take my brother’s stilts 
away from me,’ and ske closed with a torrent of angry 
tears. 

Fred quickened his pace, and lafd his hand on his 
brother’s shoulder with a heaviness of touch such as had 
never before passed between them. 

‘*Let go of that stilt!” he exolaimed. ‘‘ What possesses 
you? Have you lost every spark of your manliness 
that you attack a girl fn this way ?” 

Stung by the fujustice of the acousation and indignant 
at Datsy's willful perveraion of the facts, Ei looked at 
his brother in proud silence, while stil retaining his 
hold upon the stilt. The rompiag pupils, now discover- 
ing that the ‘‘ twin Roses” were angry sat one another, 
became suddenly subdued. 

‘*Datsy,’ sald Fred, calmly, ‘‘let go of the stilt. 
Leave him to me.” 

At the same time he gently removed one of her slander 
hands, puttiog his own in its place. Daisy immediately 
stepped aside, and the brothers looked into each other's 
flashing eyes. 

‘* Will you drop that stilt and — to Daisy ?” 
demanded Fred. 

will not,’ was the reply. 

Fred then attempted to wrench the stflt from his 
biother’s grasp, but they were very evenly matched in 
strength, and the only result of the struggie was to send 
the partielpants floundering about fm a series of wild 
gyrations. Amid these undignified movements the 
‘* last bell” sent out {ts gonorous clamor, and 80 excellent 
was the discipline of the schoo! that the brothe’s simul- 
taneously loosened thelr hold upon the stiltand silently 
tock their usual places in the line. 

A few moments after the sohool came to order Ei 
electrified both teacher and pupils by ssyivg: ‘‘ There 
is an empty seat at the lower end of this form. May I 
occupy it ?” 

And the teacher in his surprise answered, ‘' Yes.” 

In another moment Ed, with his books under his arm, 
was mekiog his way tothe empty seat, and Fred was 
aiiting alone. 

Thus began a feud which daily strengthened. Par- 
ents, teachers, friends, and comvpanions united fa their 
attempts to restore peace, but still the ‘‘twin ses” 
met with averted faces. Three months thus pesied 
away, and their friends, becom!ng accustomed to the die- 
sension, were ableto speak of it even half j klog'ly, 
s:yling it ‘‘ the war of the It ses.” 

Meantime, how fared Daisy? Although she was 
known to be the primal cause of the trouble between 
the brothers, friends were as numerous and Fred was as 
kind asof old, for it was the universal opinion that 
inierfereznca was unwarrantable. But beneath all 
this outward brightness there was much darkness and 
misery for Daley. Day after day that mysterious 
monster ‘‘ conscience’ whispered to her persistently : 

‘¢Tell Fred the truth. Let the blame fall where it 
belongs—on your own head.” 

But, alas! it was a very proud young head that Dalsy 
carried, and so the monitor was rep2atedly silenced, only 
to break forth again ; and thus the inward strife went on, 
while Dalsy grew graver in face and manner, and even 
her cheeks paled a }ittle, while the word went round : 

digaifiad our madcap {s growling !”’ 

But the end of these three dragging months brought 
the glad Ch:istmastide. 

Oa the morning of the joyful day the twins sat apart, 
looking over the lately recelved Caristmas cards, each 
remembering with sharp twinges of conacience the other 
years when they had gone through this pleasant em- 
ployment tegether. Ed sat in the parlor alone, while 
Fred was shut in the sleeping room which the brothers 
shared, but which they now occupied at the same time 
as rarely as possible. 

Ed turned his cards over carelessly, his mind s9 
preoccupied that he grasped nothing of the sentiment 
contained in the printed words; but on taking upa 
large, handsome card bordered with liliet-of-ihe valiey, 
his attention was arrested by these lines : 


‘* Peace on the earth :’’ 
Let strife and anger cease, 
And Christmas bells within each bosom ring 
Good-wili to man,”’ 
Now may our love increase, 


And sweet forgiveness for her carols sing, 


He cid not lay this card down lightly as he had done 
the others, tut kept {t in his band, while his thoughts 
ran in a new chanel. 

‘* Peace on the earth!’ Waat was hedotng to promote 
prace? Did the harmonious Caristmas bells ring 
within his heart? Pec:! Yas, {t was the most desir. 
able thing in the whole world! Woat «a wretched time 
the last three months had been withou' {t! Of course 
Fred had wronged him, but, after all, wasn’t {t Dalay’s 
fault more than Fred’s ? Shou!d he let the wrony-doing 
of one angry giri separate them any longer? IIs looked 
at the card again: ‘‘ Good-wi!!l to man.” 

And he was his ovly brother—and avch a brother! 
His heart throbbed faster and his cheek flashed ashe 
remembered ail their old affection and joyalty.” Bat 
why didn’t Fred ask h'm for an explanation of the 
trouble before passing swift judgment upon him ? 

‘ And sweet forgiveness for her carols sing!"’ 

How persistently those words came back to him ! 

Suddenly he started up, the card stt!l {n his hand. 

After all,” he tnought, ‘‘ way shouldn't Fred have 


belleved Daley was giving a correct version of the affair ? 


She had always been truthful, and the whole appesr. 
ance of things coincided with her story. © course any 
boy of spirit weuld have done as he did. > think itkat 
all of this might have besn saved if I bal only sald, 
quietly, ‘ Fred, Daley mistakes ; when £1» Is less angry 
che will know that I did not mean to hurt her!’ But 
my miserable privie bound ms in silence: {t, and it 
alone, fs the cause of al] the trouble: but {t shall keep 
me enslaved no longer ” ; 

He bounded up the stairs. When he came to the door 
of their room he found ft open, and here he paused, for 
Fred was seated with his back toward the door, his 
eyes riveted upon 8 card in his hand which was exactly 
like the one ati!) carried by himself. 

Fred turned quickly and looked up; thelr eyes met, 
the old love-light In them. Ei reached out his hand 
and took a long step forward ; Fred arose, and their 
hands were clasped eagerly. 

was wrong,” faltered the boys simultaneously. 

Further confessions trembled on their J!ps, but they 
were checked by the sound of runnios feet. In a 
moment Da{ry’s small brother entered, aud, shouting 
‘‘ Merry Caristmas!’ he deposfted a large white enve- 
lope on the table and was off with adash. The brothers 
instantly recoguized Dafsy’s bandwriting in the simple 
address, ‘‘Tue Roses,” and Ed’s brow darkened as 
Fred took up the envelope and tore itopen. He drew 
forth first a card which proved to bea counterpart of 
these already received by the brothers. Fred read the 
note aloud withcut comment, and thu: it ran: 

‘*Some one has sent me this card, and I want yon to read 
it too. It has shown\me myself plainly. -Yon, Ed, were 
too honorable to tell Fred that I was all to blames, but that 
isthe truth. Ed did throw me down, yct it was accidental 
on his part, and he took hold of the other stilt only to pre- 
vent me from carrying out my intention of striking him. 
[ have been all wrong ; but my greatest wrong has been in 
letting so lopg a time pass without making a fulk con- 
fession. Batif you read these few lines I am sure you 
Will be able to forgive evsn Datay.”” 

Bat whence came the triplicate cards ? 

Ab, these wite mothers! Dalsy, when q 1estioned by 
}her mother immediately after the episode of the stilts, 
was unusually reticent. Fred poured his underetanding 
of the trouble into h's mother’s ear, while Ei met her 
questions with proud reserve and evasions. Ths two 
wise and unse fish women, after much comparing of 
notes, came, with the keen faostinc's of mothers, very 
near the truth of the matter. 


Christmas these two sagacioua heads shouid be found 
very close together over a pile of illuminated cards ? 

Aad may we not hope that a spirit of forziveness and 
forbeararcs will govern these three hearts during all the 
busy years to come ? 

O aing to Daisy's skill with the penc!l and brush, an 
illuminated moito, neasily framed, hasgs fn the room of 
the ‘‘iwin R>ses,” while ite duplicate adorns her own 
room, and these words are found upon each one: 

** Peace on the earth :”’ 
Lat strife and anger cease, 
And Christmas beils within each bosom ring 
Good-will to man.”’ 
Now may our love increase, 
And sweet forgiveness for her carols sing. 

Thus was the ‘‘ War of the R ses ” ended, it is hoped 

forever. — 


Ring out, ye erystal spheres / 
Once bless our human ears, 
‘Tf ye have power to toucr our sensss $9 
And let your silence-chime ° 
Move in melodious time, 
And let the base of heaven’s deep organ blow ; 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to angelic symphony. 


Milton, 


Therefore, was it strange that not many days before - 
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HEROD AND JOHN THE BAPTIST.’ 
By LyMaN ABBOTT. 


N the story of the death of John the Baptist three 
characters stand before us in marked and dramatic 
contrast. First is John the Baptist, the brave prophet 
who feared God but not man ; whom the king could not 
silence ; a model for the modern preacher ; a man who 
dared to do right, cost what {t would, and was as quick 
to rebuke iniquity in high places as among the lowly. 
Secondly, Herod, the weak and wicked king; chiefly 
wicked because weak; s man with a conscience, but 
without courage; aman who feared God, but feared 
man still more, and his wife most of all ; a map who 
desired to do right, but dared not be laughed at; a man 
who, inveigled into making a foolish promise, preferred 
to be called murderer rather than promise -breaker. 
Thirdly, Herodias, the ambitious, designing, unprin- 
cipled woman ; 8 picture of what any woman may be 
come who allows ambition to dethrone love ; a frightful 
iliustration of worldliness in womanhood. The story of 
the illicit marriage and the reasons that led to it, and of 
John the Baptist’s rebuke and of his arrest, I have 
already told. How outof the reluctant king was half 
inveigled, half extorted the consent to John the Bap. 
tist’s execution, the Evangelist tells in the story appoint- 
ed for our study to-day. Without dwelling on elther 
chapter of history, let us turn to look at some of the 
lessons which this dramatic episode illustrates. 

1, The reward of fidelity. Never was there more 
faithful preacher than John the Baptist, and his wages 
were imprisonment and death. There is worldly wis- 
dom in the aphoriem of the wise man, ‘‘ Bs not righteous 
overmuch, for why shouldest thou desircy thyself ?” 
There is a great deal of Sunday-schoo] literature which 
teaches our children that the way to worldly prosperity 
is the path of virtue, and which gives the impression 
that God settles up his accounts every night, and pays 
im the current coin of the world’s realm for all good 
deeds. This is not true; and child or man who builds 
his virtue on ary such foundation will find his fabric 
falling about his head before life is finished. The 
noblest and best characters in history have been great 
sufferers, and the noblest and best of all was the great- 
est sufferer of all. There is no virtue worth the having 
except that which counts virtue its own reward ; which, 
with the Apostles, is able to count it all j>y to be perse- 
cuted for Christ’s sake. 

2 The trial of faith. Weare accustomed too much 
to idealizs the Bible characters, and to forget that they 
are men of like passions with ourselves. It is acomfort 
—it is even a positive inspiration—to find a brave and 
loyal heart like that of E\\jah cast down and in despair 
when driven off into eaforced retirement, and an un- 
fiinching courage and an invincible faith like that of 
John the Baptist ylelding to doubt, anc wondering 
whether the Christ that affords him no succor and the 
land they both love no instant deliverance can be the 
true Messiah after all. 

8 The fear of public opinion {s a poor substitute for 
the fear of God, and the fear of God is an inadequate 
protection against temptation unless it be stronger than 
the fear of public opinion. Because Herod feared the 
multitude who counted John the Baptist as a prophet, 
and because in rome sense he feared God, knowing him. 
self tbat John was a prophet and a holy man, he would 
not yield to his wife’s entreaties, and put the rebuker 
of her evil ways to death. He even carefully guarded 
him from his wife’s malice, and listenedsto him 
often and gladly. Buta cowardly man is no match for 
a cunning woman, aod when Herod had once made the 
yow that he would give to his stepdaughter whatever 
she should ask, he feared the joers of his companions 
more than the upbraidings of his own consciences or the 
judgments of God. Resp2ct for the opinions of man. 
kind is sometimes a good support for a tottering virtue, 
but it is a poor foundation on which to build virtue. 
It may serve as the wire which holds the tree {n position 
till it has gotten root, but it is no root itself to hold the 
tree in position against the storm and give it life and 
strength. 

4. The dangers of sensuality and self-{ndulgence. 
It was when Belshazzar was giving himself up to feast. 
ing and drunkenness that his capital was captured. It 
was when Herod was giving himself up to sensual self- 
indulgence taat his resolutions were captured and he 
was made to do the bidding of another. Baware of all 
scenes and places which stimulate the animal and the 
sensual, which impair the spiritual and the intellectual, 
and which weaken the higher powers of the Intellect, 
the moral sense, and the will. 

5 A bad promise is better broken than kept ; but bet. 
ter yet no promises that need the breaking. The 

exigeacy must be very great which makes it safe for 


! International Sunday-School Lesson for January 1, 188 — 
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one man to put himself into the hands of another man, 
pledging himself to do whatsoever he is bidden. Such 
exigencies do sometimes arise, but every man should 
seek to be the unhampered master of himself, binding 
himself to no vague and general obligation, making no 
promises whose enforcement might lead him into the 
ways of sin orof temptation. Vague promises are al- 
ways dangerous promises. | 

6. There is nothing hidden which shal! not be revea)- 
ed. Herodiss ‘' looked to conceal after this and to hide 
her crime, but the very contrary was the result: for 
John’s cry was heard the more loudly thereafter... . 
The more thou dost dissemble a sin the more thou dost 
expose it. Sin is not hidden by the addition of sin, but 
by repentance and confession.’ 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


T is well, when our hearts and minds are turned to 

the infant Christ, to think of the other baby, only 

a few months older, whose coming was foretold by the 

angel. Such wonderful fucidents occurred at his birth 

that all the psople who heard of them were amazed, and 
questioned, ‘‘ What manner of child shall this be ?” 

When the people met at the time his name was to be 
given him, they wanted to call him Z:icharias, after his 
father, as was the custom ; but El'zsbeth, his mother, 
said, ‘‘ He shall be called John.” ‘i‘his was the name 
the angel sald should ba given him, but only Zacharias 
and Elizabeth, the baby’s father and mother, kuew this. 
Zacharias was a prophet as we)! as a priest, for he said 
of his sop, ‘‘ And thou shalt be called the Prophet of 
the Highest ; for thou shalt go before the face of the 
Lord to prepare his ways.’ And whata delight to his 
father and mother was the thought that he had -come 
‘to give light to them that sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death, to guide our feet into the way of 
pescs.’ For of him the angel had sald, ‘‘ He shall be 
great in the sight of the Lord. He shall drink neither 
wine nor strong drink ; he shall be filled with the Holy 
Ghost.” We know even less of the boyhood of John 
than of the boyhood of Jesus. 
child grew, and waxed etrong in spirit, and was in the 
desert till the day of his showing unto Israel,” which 
means that he lived the life of a strong, healthy, brave, 
honest boy in the country. 

When next we hear of John, he is a man, preaching 
in the wilderness of Judea. His preaching is so different 
from the rabbis that the people went cut from the cities 
to hear him. He did not interpret the books of the law 
to the people, but talked to them of their every-day life. 
The people asked him, ‘‘ What shall we do, then ?” 
He answered, ‘‘ He that hath two coats, let him impart 
to him that hath none; and he that hath meat, let him 
do likewise.” The publicans, the collectors of taxes, ask, 
‘* Master, what shall we do ?” : 

‘‘ Exact no more than that which {s appolnted you.” 

The Soldiers, ‘*‘ Aud what shall we do ?” 

John. ‘‘ Do violence to no man, neither accuse any 
man falsely, and be content with your wages.” 

This teaching, so direct, so personal, was talked about, 
and finally Herod, the king, heard of this strange man 
who lived in the wilderness, did not eat meat or drink 
wine, who dressed in skins that he cured himself. The 
king beard of the love the people had for John—how 
glad they were to hear him. Ho heard that this strange 
preacher or prophet proclaimed openly the coming of a 


mighty one, whose coming meant a new life for the 


people, terror for evil-doere. Herod trembled. He 
trembled because of his sins. He trembled because he 
feared the new power would overcome histhrone. He 
knew he did not hava the love of his people. He op- 
pressed them ; he sinned against their laws, their sense 
of right ; he did not govern justly. He was a king only 
because he was the servantof Rome. His people de- 
spised him and would be glad of his overthrow. John 
at last condemned Herod for his sins, and warned him, as 
he did the common people, of what would follow if he 
did not repent, lead a new and clean life, and send back 
Herodias, his brother’s wife,to her own country. This 
roused the spirit of anger and revengein Herodias. She 
was very angry with John, and used her influence with 
the king to have Herod kill John, but he wouid not listen 
to her. Mark tells us that Herod heard John gladly, 
and did many things John wished him to do, but he 
would not send Herodias back toherown country. John 
persisted in condemning this sin, and at last Herodias 
succeeded in persuading Herod to cast John into prison 

where he was for some time ; but Herod was afraid to 
kill John, fearing the people would rebel against him 
and overthrow him. : 

At last Herod’s birthday came, and a great feast was 
made, and wine fi>wed like water, and the men became 
beasts under its influence It was not proper for a 
woman to appear at these feasts, because of the drunk- 
enness and Hoting. But into the midst of this scene 
Herodias sent her beautiful, graceful daughter to dance, 
that she might please the king and win from him the 
promise that he would give to her that which she de- 
sired most—the head of John the Saptist. The young 


Luke tells us, ‘‘ And the |} 


girl danced, and, as the mother knew, the weak, foolish 
Herod asked the girl to name anything she desired, 
even to the half of his kingdom, and she should have it; 
and she answered. ‘‘ Give me here John Baptist’s head 
in a charger.’’ No doubt the king turned pale and 
trembled when he heard her request. He feared John 
the Baptist’s power, he feared the people. He did not 
have the courage to refuse this wicked, horrible demand. 
He knew it was unlawful to keep John In prison, for 
he had comraitted no crime ; how much more unlawful 
to take his life! Though he knew that it was a far 
more terrible crime to commit murder than to break a 
foolish promise, he was such a moral coward that he 
kept his foolish oath, and at his command the head of 
John the Baptist was given to Salome to carry to her 
wicked mother. 

It is well at this time to contrast the two women who 
are brought into prominence at this stage of the world’s 
history: Mary, the mother of Carist, who lived such a 
life of purity that God chose her as the mother of his 
Son; accepting this trust without a murmur, going 
into poverty and exile with her baby, and returning to 
her own ccuntry to devote her life to him, dofng al] 
that she could to help him to develop for his work, of 
which she had but faint fdea. Herod{fas, beautiful, 
attractive, the daughter of a king, born into a position 
where she could have influenced men to makethe world 
purer, better, because of her beauty and her mental 
gifts. Instead, she uses her beauty and power to lure 
men to sin. Asa mother she seeks only to make her 
child one more power to accomplish her wicked pur- 
poses. 

Mary, the type of perfect motherhood an {nspfration 
to every woman to live a purer, truer I{fe. 
the type of all that is lowest, most to be abhorred in 
woman. 


THE MEANING AND THE MYSTERY OF 


CHRISTMAS. 
By WILLIAM WILBERFORCE NEWTON, 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS, 


HE {dyliic beauty of the story of the birth of 
Christ never loses its power or its freshness as the 
years pass on. It fs a delight to us {in childhood, an 
inspiration to us in our youth, and a divine and helpful 
truth to us in maturity, | 

The snow of Christmas time, the carols of the chil- 
dren, the decking of our churches with the beauty of 
Lebanon, the fir tree, the box tree, and the p!ne tree to- 
gether, to beautify the temple of.the Lord, all unite to 
give a fragrance and an aroma to this day unlike any 
other in the Christian year. 

We leave our doubts and our dogmas to-day at the 
outer court of our fafth ; we put aside our boasted cea 
son and our mrchanical beliefs, and, with the shepherds 
who sang praises and the wise men who offered their 
rare and costly gifts, we go anew every Christmas sea 


Lord hath made known unto us.”’ 

We never tire of this season of cheer and joy ; {t {s 
to us always a fresh spring in the desert place of life’s 
pliigrimage. 

We look upon the group In the stable of the inn at 
Bethiehem, and the light which shines there comes, as 
in Correggio’s picture of the Nativity, alone from the 
fec3 of the divine Christ. We call to mind the happy 
memories of childhood, and the words of Milton’s 
wonderful hymn of the Nativity come to us every 
Christmas time with a divinely hallowed memory : 

‘* Say, Heavenly Mase, shall not thy sacred vein 

Afford a present to the infant God ? 

Hast thou no verse or hymn or solemn strain 

To welcome him to this his new abode, 

Now while the Heaven by the Suan’s team nunotrod 

Hath took no print of the approaching light, 

And all the spangled host keep watch in squadron bright ! 


‘* See! how from far upon the Eastern road 
The star-led wizards haste with odors sweet : 
Oh! run, present them with thy humble ode, 
And lay it lowly at his blessed fest. 
Have thou the honor first thy Lord to greet, 
And join thy voice unto the angel chofr 
From out his secret altar touched with hallowed fire.’’ 


Il. 
THE MOTHER OF OUR LORD 


We think loving thoughts of Mary, the mother of our 
Lord, at Christmas time. Every Christian heart {s as 
loyal to this great personality as were the Rad Cross 
Knights of the Crusaders who developed modern 
chivalry out of loyalty to ‘‘ Our Lady ”’—the mother of 
Christ. 

Blessed Mother ! 

Highly favored art thou among women, for, behold, 
from this time all generations shall call thee blessed ! 


We would not dishonor such a noble nature by indif- 
ference, or fail to sing most joyfully the glad Magnificat, 


Herodias, . 


son even unto Bethlehem “to see this King whom the 
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because others have erred in offering to the mother of 
our Lord divine homage. Ever to all Christian hearts the 
mother of Jesus will be loved and honored as one worthy 
of the martyr’s palm and crown, for the prophetic 
sword of Simeon pierced her soul throughout her life, 
from the day whea Herod sought the young child to 
destroy him, until that saddest of all afternoons when 


- they took the dead Christ down from the cross and laid 


him in the tomb. 

Who can rightly estimate the influence of Mary upon 
the growing character of her son? From our Lord’s 
remarkable insight into feminine nature, from his judg- 
ment upon woman’s character and her springs of action, 
there must have been some human one who stood very 
near tohim. Friendship such as that which the house- 
hold of Bethany exhibited could never take the place 
of that strong, loving attachment, that l{ving in the life 
of another, which the relationship of man and wife or 
parent and child implies. Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
must have been the one being on his human side who 
taught him the full meaning of human love, and gave 
him by her devotion to him that koowledge of human 
nature, and especially woman’s nature, which on its 
human side could only have come from experience. 
The Virgin Mary must have been in many ways a true 
and strong character. There was no weagness or feeble- 
ness about her. She who brought forth the Saviour of 
Humanity was herself a rich, full-natured woman. 
There must be a basis for all this lavishness of art upon 
the Virgin’s person. So, then, while we lament the 
heathenism of Mariolatry, we can understand something 
of the way in which it has arisen, and will not allow 
this foggy superstition to obscure the bright glory of 
the beloved Virgin Mary who was indeed blessed above 
women. How -can we ever realiz3 how much we owe 
to that dear and gentle spirit who brought into the 
world of human suffering, for its redemption, heaven’s 
King of Glory, who watched and cared for him in the 
helpless days of infancy and through childhood’s hours 
until she saw his warfare all accomplished and his 
divinely planned work done! 

But the true song of Mary’s inner life was not Sides 
the Magnificat. It is the tragedy of the Stabat Mater— 


adorned and enriched by all that musical utterance and | 
expression can offer—which shows the Virgin Mother’s] - 


broken heart: | 
ee the cross sad vigil keeping 
Stood the mournful mother weeping 
While on it the Saviour hung ; 
In that hour of deep distress 
Pierced the sword of bitterness 
Through her heart with sorrow wrung.’’ 
It had come at last. Years befors, no doubt, in grow- 
ing childhood, the mother had told her Son of the vision 
of the angels, and the presentation in the temple, and 
the cruel prophecy of Simeon. As the boy Jesus had 
grown into manhood, caring for his widowed mother, 
guarding her and supporting her, they had talked, no 


- doubt, of the strange past and the mysterious future. 


Better than Monica with her restored Augustine on 
the blue plains of Lombardy was the Virgin Mother 
with her sinless son in the hill country of Galilee. 
What would we not give for the privilege of lifting 
back the veil of silence which covers these memorable 
years! What would we not give for the pen of an 
Evangelist or the brush of an inspired painter to reveal 
to us that quiet home at Nazareth, with Mary walking 
with her Son at evening time over those familiar hiils to 
see the neighbors and cousins of ber family, or caress- 

ing the tired brow of her darling one after some hard 
day’s lorg stretch of toil! Who would not give all the 


other knowledge he possessed for one long and true. 


description of the Saviour’s boy life with his dearest 
mother in their humble home at Nazareth ! 


III. 
TH® MYSTERY OF CHRISTMAS 


‘* Hall, Mary! That holy thing which shall be born 
of thee shall be called the Son of God.” This is what 
we mean when we say,4in the Apostle’s Creed, ‘‘I 
belleve in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord, who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, 
was crucified, dead, and buried.” 3 

We mean that the divine wholeness or completeness 
of God’s nature was in Christ. God wasin human life 
in his own world as he had never been before. The 
divine wealth and largeness of hope was contained in 
the angel’s salutation to this humble Jewish maiden. 

Divine power was in Christ as the creative power of 
nature is hidden-in the secret, silent forces of spring- 
time. God was conceived in C irist as the apple blos3om 
of June is conceived in the root of the lesfi2ss tree in 
March ; as the perfume of the violet in the mossy bank 
is conceived in the green plant which awakens to life at 


the touch of the April shower; as painting was con. 


ceived in the infant Raphael, as music was conceived 
in the sleeping Mozart or the boy Beethoven. This 
divine power of God was given to the world in the birth 


of Jesus ; his divine character reached its human culmt!- | 


nation in the tragedy of the crucifixion ; his superhuman 


life showed itself at the triumph of the Resurrection and 
the Ascension ; his divineness was manifested in the 
descent of the Holy Spirit on the Day of Pentecost, as 
the emphatic verdict of God to the meaning of his life. 


| prophecy of their removal. 


And thus every step in the Christlan year makes 
emphatic that central fact of Caristlanity which shines 
forth resplendent at Christmas time—Emmanu-3l, God 
with us. 

But the mystery of Christmas {sin buman life only 
the mystery of God’s incarnation in material life. God 
is conceived in nature every spring-time ; God {3s con. 
ceived in humanity again every Christmas-time ! 


IV. 
CHRISTENDOM 8 HYMNS TO CHRIST. 


Martin Luther sang his Christmas carols in the streets of 
Eisenach, and in the home of Conrad and Ursula Cotta. 
Milton has given us his matchless ode on ‘‘ The Morr- 
ing of Chrisi’s Nativity.” Mrs. Browning has enriched 
English literature with her song of the ‘‘ Virgin Mother 
to the Child Jesus.” The many holiday books at this sea- 
son give us many rare and exqulsite selections from the 
poets of Christendom on the birthday of Christ. The 
Latin hymn, the ‘‘ Adeste Fideles,” is ahymn oftriumph. ; 
Dr. Sears’s wonderful bymn, ‘‘It Came upon the Mid- 
night Clear,” is a revelation of the human heart’s hops 
and bewilderment in the midst of life’s burdens. But 
was anything ever written more full of childhood’s 
spirit at this happy season than the ‘*Child’s Hymn to 
Christ ’’ by Turner Palgrave ? 


Thou that once on mother’s knee 
Wert a little one like me, 
When I wake or go to bed, 
Lay thy hands about my head ; 
Let me feel thee very near, 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour dear. 


‘* Be beside me in the light, 
Close by me throngh all the night ; 
Make me gentle, kind, and true— 
Do what mother bids me do; 
Help and cheer me when | fret, 
And forgive when I forget. 


Once wert thou in cradle laid—_ 
Baby bright in manger shade, 
With the oxen and the cows, 

And the lambs outside the house : 
Now thon art above the sky ; 
Canst thou hear thy children cry? 


‘* Thou art nearcr when we pray, 
Since thou art so far away ; 
Thou my little hymn wilt hear, 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour dear, 
Thou that once on mother’s knee 
Wert a little one like me!’ 


THE ETERNAL SPIRIT. 


By true Rev. Brooks, D.D. 


*‘ and this fs life eternal, that they might kiow thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’’— John xvil., 3. 
HEN Jesus said these words, the transitoriness 
VW of life was pressing upon him and his disci. 
ples. The words are part of tLe prayer which he 


He had told his discipies that he was to leave them. All 
their life together was hurrying to its end. Have you 
never heard snddenly that some state of things which 
had lasted long, and been full of happiness, was to be 
broken up? and do you remember how everything 
belonging to it flashed into sudden brightness? The 
association, the sympathy, over which the knife was 
hanging, never seemed so dear—the comfortable sur- 
roundings had never seemed so necessary as now in the 
‘A sickening, despairing 
sense of instability seemed to come over you, and to 
cloudeverything. Nothing seemed permanent or trust- 
worthy. If you remember that, you know how these 
disciples felt. Life had been shattered into dust, or 
melted into mist, for them by Jesus’s words. And then, 
when life seemed frailest and most unreliable, they 
heard him praying these other words to God: ‘‘ This 
is Life elernal”’ Theassertion of a sort of life, some- 
thing in life, which lasted and did not go to pleces—the 
calm reminder that in the midst of all unstableness there 
was in man’s thought and being that which could not 
perish, but must go on forever, musthave come fn very 
solidly and nobly. So often when we are most conscious 
of mortality, when disease is trlumphfog over that 
which disease can touch, when the rutns of what was 
fairest are all about our feet, a single word, the least 
reminder of that which is immortal, restores us, puts 
strength into our feeble knees again, and courage Into 
our frightened hearts. 

What is it, then, whose eternity Jesus proclaims so 
confidently ? When everything else stops, what is it 
that goeson ? When everything else decays, what fs it 
that is imperishable ? What is the core of permanence 
in this nebulous and shifting life? Jesus says it is the 


prayed to his Father at the table of the Passover Supper. 


only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’ 
Now, remember that the knowledge of God and of 


mean, & personal relationship with God and Christ. It 
is not mere absolute knowledge. Man cannot know 
God absolutely, but only as God relates himself to him. 
It is what he is ¢o0 ws, not what he is in himself, that we 
may know of God. So that io know Christ and God Is 
to have ¢o do with Carist and God in the way of love 
and service. And Jesus says that the permsnent part 
of our life—that which {is eternal, that which must last, 
and cannot perish—is the part which has to do with 
God. Is not that his meaning ? 

Here is a very clear and simple test of al! our life. 
Our houses must decay. What is there in them that 
will last ? That which had to do with God. Not their 
bricks and mortar, but the tempers and the hearts that 
were cultivated inthem. Our institutions will perlsh— 
even the systems of our churches and the machineries 
of all our sacred things. But that which really knew 
God in them, the spiritual life which they enshrined, no 
tooth of time can touch. Our friendships have a prom 
ise of permanence only ¢s they are real spiritual fatt- 
macies Knit in with one common union to God. The 
closest earthly ties, of husband and wife, of father and 
child—I Know no reason to believe that they can outlast 
this natural state save as they themselves are more than 
natural, and bind the apirits to each other. Every- 
where the body of things shall perish, and the soul, 
which alone knows and has conscious relations with 
God, laste. Everywhere thia is the only life eternal, to 
know God 

There is, then, something which Is eternal if men only 
knew it rightly ; something which decay cannot touch, 
something which goes through death as the sun goes 
through a cloud and comes out clear upon the other 
side. When we fasten our thoughts on this, how it 
changes the whole aspect of the lives and deaths of 
men! Here is a poor holy man dying. How little 
difference death makes to him! How little change 
between the moment when he draws his last breath 
here and the moment when he breathes the new ether of 
the life beyond ! Remember, he {ge to keep all that has 
to do with God and to lose all the rest. What is there 
for him to lose? His whole life has been lived with 
God. How much there is that he will keep! All his 
life is eternal. But another man, so much richer, lies 
dying in the next house at the same time. What an 
enormous change death istohim! Alli his life has been 
worldly. What is there that he can keep ? How almost 
everything he must lose! How all that he has had seems 
to be mortal, grows colorless and threatens to die as he 
comes into the atmosphere of death ! When we see how 
generally death seems to exchange the lots of men, 
making the rich seem poor and the poor seen rich, it 
makes the river that we all must cross seem like that 
stream in Greece of which the anclents told this fable, 
that it kindled every unlighted torch which was dipped 
into it, and quenched every torch which was already 
lighted. 

We have seen, then, that there !s a thread of eternity 
running through human lives, something in all their 
transitoriness which must endure. A man may not 
know in his own life what itis. He may have no such 
spiritual perception as lets him accurately feel the 
difference of quality between an act of love and an act 
of selfishness. It may be that only in the loosing of 
the silver cord that itsclose-twined strands can be un- 
twisted and distinguished from each other. It may be 
that the tares and wheat must grow together till the 
harvest before they can be separated ; but none the Jess 
is it true that between the acts which you do runs this 
enormous diffsrence: one {is an act which shall be 
over forever before the quick eye can fairly see that it 
is done; the other fs an act which shal! go on forever, 
and be as much alive as now when — itself shall 
have grown old. 

And this reminds us again of another truth, which we 
cannot be reminded of too often; or, rather, this is 
another way of stating the truth that eternity is nota 
mere privilege given tocertain things and certain people, 
The eternal part of us fs not that which God shall choose 
at some future day to endow with everlasting life- 
Eternity is a true quality fa the thing itself. That which 
is to exist forever has now In it the essence of {te immor- 
tality. It is nobler now than the perishable thing 
beside it. It not merely is to be, it is, eternal. The 
power of the endless life is the power of the present 
life. That part of us which {s to outlive the grave, and 


imagination and the faith ache when tkey try to follow 
it, is to have that superior continuance only because it 
has now a superior nature, and is to be the permanent 
part of us because it is now the great and significant and 
important part of us. 

There is always a tendency in veltictnihd thought, with 
its strong drawing toward the world to come, to throw 
itself forward into the future, to imagine conditions 
there which have no wot or reason in the present, and 


knowledge of God and of himself—“* To know thee, the 


to speak as if that which is of subordinate and inferior 


Jesus Christ must mean, and in the Bib!e always does - 


to goon and on and on into a length of life where the | 
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mportance now were by some change of circumstances } 


to come out into supreme importance by and by. That 
cannot beso. If it is our relationship to God that is to 
make us live forever, that relationship must be at the 
bottom ef our lifenow. If our relizion or connection 
with him is to produca our future lifs, i: ought te, I: 
alone worthily can, shép3 our present iffe. Taat which 
is to run out longest musi firs! bs down ceepest in us. 

This really brings ms to what I wantei to preach 
about this morning, although, letting myseif bs delayed 
by thoughts that came up by the way, I have been thus 
long in reaching it. It is the regulative and shap!ng 
power of a Christian faith ja this life. I have tried to 
show you that what is to be cternal in the future must 
be deepest and strongs3i in the presezt. Bit so many 
men seem to think of relfzion as something that belongs 
to heaven. Some dsy, when wa come there, it wil be ef 
all importance to u; whether we know God and Carist ; 
but now it seems as if other knowledges were more 
immediately necessary, more absolutely indispensable. I 
wish that I could show such men what a principle ef 
ife the Caristian faith is here and now; how it touches 
and transforms the obztacles which they meet every 
day ; how it supplies exactly tha deficlencles which they 
are recognising every day ia their own lives. Tae 
Ohristian falth—by that I mean, remember, simply this: 
the strong desire to serve God out of loving gratitude for 
the redemption of Christ. 

Let me try to do this. My dear friends, I cannot tell 
you how earnestly I want todo it. I do mot speak of 
the way in whieh the Onristian faith arms 3 man ia the 
few great, terrible temptatiors of his life I do not 
speak of flagrant vices, of the power that Christ his to 
order a man’s furious passions down. I speak of those 
constant di: fisfencies of moral p> wer whica are recurring 
every day. They are what wear us out in timo; they 
are the dally demoral!zation cf a'l of us_ I appeal to 
your own consciences to recogn!z> them as I speak, and 
then I beg you to see whether {t would not lifta msn 
out ef all of them if he had the impulse of a redeemed 
soul serving God out of love; whetrzer this would not 
be to him eternal life, to know God and Jesus Carist 
whom he has sent. 

What ara the great ceficlencies of dai'y moral life? I 
mentien first the difficult balancs of responiiblifty. 
Men know what duty ts, but the balance the evan, steady 
pressure of duty upon the whole surfzc2 of a man’s 
life, is something which though'ful men are al ¥aye milss- 
ing, and wishing for in vain. The tendency of duty is 
to concentrate iis force in blows wh'ica strike witha epe- 
olal and temporary force on soms liitis of a man’s 
life. On one day the sense of responsldtll y ts over- 
whelming. The next day itisall gone. Tats thing or 
that thing I feel a tremendous compulaion driving me to 
do. There are other things (just as much my duty) I 
leave undone week a‘ter week without a pazsg. Tne 
oonm quence js doubly bai. Some tasks are wholly neg- 
lected, and others are done under a burden and a strale 
which exhausts us. Our life grows ail spasmodic. F-- 
verish, exolted, anxious consclentiousnesa {3 constartiy 
alternating listless self-indu'genoce and indifference. We 
are driven all crazy with our work todsy, and t- 
morrow morning we are lying in the sun as if there 
were no work to do under the heavens. you not 
know that life? Itiswhat Wordsworth describes In his 
great ode of Duty: 

** Me this unchartered freedom tires ; 

I feel the weight of chance desires ; 

My hopes no more must charge their name ; 

] long for a repose that ever is the same.”’ 
I know ycu understand it. Iknow that there are 
thoughtful men and women here who wou'll value it 
above every boon, who would be happy over it beyond 
all utterance, with a new sort of peaccful j>y, if there 
could be given them to-day some power which, wiih 
broad, even weight, shou!d press every duty lato is 
place, crowding as steadily upon the little as upoa the 
large, coming down from such a height above them that 
it should be independent of their whims and moods, 
and weigh upon to-morrow and to-day alike, not spring 
pg from themselves and not changing with their 
changes, not fitful and feverish, but calm, serene, efernai 


_ Is not that what we want? Give us that, and the 


** storm of life is past,” the haven of life is reached. We 
have entered on an unchanging and eternal life. Now 
hear our text again: ‘‘ Tais {s life eternal, that they may 
know thee, the only true Gd, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent.” ©, my dear friend, there is the answer 
to your longing! Tolove Godoutof grati'ule, and to 
want to serve him out of love—there isthe rescue! The 
doing of all duty, not only for itself, but for his sake who 
wants it done, this is what p's force and pliablilty at 
once into duty, making it strong enough for the largest 
and supple enough for ithe smalisst tasks, giving it that 
power which the great steam engine has, with equal 
fidelity, to strike down a mountain and to pick upa peb- 
ble, adapting its movements to such different work. 
When a man really enters intothe Kzdemption of Christ, 
this one change takes place in him. Do not call it vague. 
Do not call it sentimental, Itis intensely practical, | 


| 


catches hold of the vary heartstrings, and turns him to 
another life. This {3 the change. He doss everything 
which he does, not because he wants to doift, ncr because 
ths world wants it, nor becauiea it is abstractly right, 
but because his Mastor and Saviour wents him to do it. 
In that one change comes caloiness into his ilfe. 
attains the balance of responsibility. No duty ts so 
heavy a8 to bucden him, and none so light as to escape 
him. All areheavy ard allare light at once for Christ— 
too heavy to bs burdensome, too light to be contemptl- 
ble. Is not that the redemption of responsibility ? | 
2 Turnto another of the de fisfencles wh'ch we all 
know— he cifficult sense of brotherhood. Weajil know 
bow bard it ils to Keep, mot the conviction and the 
knowledge, but the cartala feeling that all these men 
about us, out to the farthest end of ths wide world, are 
our brothers, with a true cord of relationship between us 
and every one of them I thiok that the decay of the 
power of feeling this is one of the sad thinzs of all ad- 
vanciog life. It is not so bard for children. Youth 
has possib!e relations wiih all the universe. The young 
man has not settled yet into the fixed tastes and eccuna- 
tions which decide for Lim with whom he shail have to 
do. Tae most unlikely man that comes across his path 
may bs the man who ia to shape his destiny. And so 
he easily strikes hands with everybody, and ha; a cer- 
tain supsrfielal brotherhood with every one he meets. 
But as the map grows elder, his life draws in, grows 
sharp and deflaite and settied. The man decides just 
what he is going to bo, and draws the outcrmosi cirole 
of all that he fa likely to dota life. These definitions 
his intercourses aud eompantonshipa, till by and 
by he has kis little circle of essvolates, bis famiiy and 
business friends, te whom, if he is good natured, he 
wishes well, but there {3 mothing more. He cannot 
reach out and take in a larger efrcle. Even patriotism 
is harder than ft used to ba. And to let his affection go 
sweeping out to the ends of the earth and down into the 
guiter where tbe outeasie lie—this seems preposterous, 
simost izeredible. Ab, my dear friend, that is where 
you got the lock of imeredullty, the :kepuoal sneer, with 
whieh you are s0 ready now t) greet as ridiculous any 
pretension that {t is pcasible for a men to count his 
fellow-men his brethren and to eare for them aimply 
because they are the children of his Father. But what 
then ? Hoowesn one get this thought aad trust his 
lim‘tations and In tals large canse really grow humane ? 
Ah! the thought is an eternal thought ; the life which 
is lived in suck a thouc ht is an eternal life. And ‘‘ this 
is life eternal, to know thee, O Father, God, and Jesus 
Chriss} whom thcu sent.” Surely that {fs plain 
encuch. I?I have lost sigkt of my bréthren, 1 must go 
back tomy Faiber to fadtbem. It is in the Father's 
house that we must meet. I! {s possible for me to get 
a higher, broader thought of my life altogether. I am 
aot merely getiiog a living among thoss who are in the 
same trads wi:b myself amd therafore in come narrow 
seuso are my brethren ; not merely a merchant among 
the merchants, a lawyer among the lawyers, a minister 
amoung the ministers. These smaller fellowships break 
open when I am real’zing the recemption of Obrist. Iam 
a sen cf God, co'ng his will out of love; a son of God 
emong the sons of God—-hat is, a man among men. 
Every man I eee fa all theses crowds, every man whose 
name I read in history, or om whose gravel! tread in 
somes old gravayard where the tombstones and the names 
are gone ages ago, isaton of Goi, too, in whom there 
was and is this same power of sarviog the Father cut of 
love. Thisis the brotherhood into which we are re- 
deemed. I’ you know God aad Carist, you live in 
these deep relaifons, in this etermal life, and you live 
with your brithren always. I: shines {a th:ir faces on 
the street. {t beats into mu:ic on the pavement as the 
tumult of their footsieps streams past your door. You 


are rescued by the S)n of maa into the brotherhood of 


hie bretiren. 

8 Taen take another place in which the ordinary 
forces and supp:ies of life ci:play their insufficiency. I 
mean in the bearing of trouble. Trouble c- mes to every- 
body, and whst men ordinarily call the dearing of trou- 
ble is apt to be one of the drearilest and forlornest things 
conosivable. The tidings come to you that some neigh- 
bor of yours has felt the blow that sooner or later falls 
on every man, You go to him because it {is your duty, 
wondering what ycu will find. You go reluctantly, 
fearing what you wiil fiad. O41, how you hate and 
dread to go into that house of tufferiog, with its altered 
look, with the hush in its noflsy eatries and the darkness 
io ite suany rooms! What you do find is apt to be one 
or the other of two things—efther a man all crushed and 
broken into fragments, with no streng’h, no courage, 
no manhood left ; orelse a man proud, cold, stern, hard, 
making believe that he does not feel, putting his sorrew 
away end trying to decelve you fato thinkiog that he 
does not care. He does not susceed in deceiving you. 
Such ‘‘ making believe’ never rea!ly makes you believe. 
You pity him all the more for the wretchsdness of his 
proud, hard misery. But now neither of these men is 

| really bearing his sorrow, ishe? Neither of them hss 
really taken his trouble on his shoulders to carry it 


whither he pleases, taken it into his heart to give it his 
own color and meaning. E:ch of them in different 
ways 13 borne by bis sorrow. Their trcuble has taken 
them upon {ts shoulders and {is carrying them off into 
despair, has taken them into its cloud and {s giving them 
its own gloominess. The man who {fs hardened by sor- 
row isas much the slave of sorrow as the man who Is 
crushed by It. 

And now, what is the matter with both these men? 
Simply that they laid out a plan of life which was not 
brosd enough or deep enough to have any place for 
trouble. When they designed their lives they left sor- 
rowout. A plan they had, a certain bright philosophy 
which answared well for the surface of things ; but when 
the shock came, when the ground was opened and down 
below appeared those deepsr needs which lle under- 
neath all these pleasant Iives—when those needa lifted 
up their voices and cried, ‘‘Give us our satisfaction,” 
these men had no answer to return. So many lives are 
like ships sailing for Europe in the brilliant morning of 
& summer’s day, and by and by, when they are out in 
mid-ocean, and the nigat comes, and the sky and water 
both grow black, finding that they have brought no 
Yights of any kind. They never thought of the night- 
time when the morning shone so bright. And so these 
mea never thought of the profound and the eternal 
when the superficial and the temporary was so brilliant. 
And then, if I turn aside and find a man who really does 
bear his sorrow, whe carries it, not jauntily as if it bad 
no weight, but solidly and strongly as if the strength 
were equal to the weight, what is it that is different 
im him? It must be this: that he has some notion of 
life which {s large enough to take in trouble. 
got some idea of a government of the world so wide that 


blessing of the whole. He has got sight of an educa- 
tion of bimself so deep and thorough that it cannot 
touch only the pleasant things of life. That great, 
fatherly government is God. That deep, personal edu- 
eation is Carist. The Oaristian enters into the pro- 
foundness of consolation because he loves his Gevernor 
and his Educator. ‘‘ This is life eternal, to know thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Ohrist.” O my dear 
friends, however bright the day be with you now; O 
ycurg, glad hearts in all the brilliant morning of exist- 
eace; O ships that sail so gayly out to sea, be sure you 
have the L'ghton board! Be sure of that, and then go 
on. Make life as happy as you will. See every bour 
shine with joyousness. When the darkness comes—as 
it will surely—the light is not far off. You need not go 
te seck it. You have it with you. The darker the 
night grows the brighter that light will shine. Oaly be 
sure you take it with you now. Ba sure you take i/? 
Hism—Cohrist—the Light of Life. 

4, I name only one more of the manifest deficiencies 
of human life ; but it is one which presses upon us not 
ocoasionally, not merely in some special crisis. It is 
one whose presence we are always feeling. I know not 
what name \o give it unless I cal! it the lack of nobdlenoss, 
There come occasional, exceptional mements in every 
man’s long Jife when, if only fora flash, he feels that he 
is living not/y. Something mskes him forget himeelf, 
with ardent enthusiasm fire up for a principle, with 
reckless disregard of policy indignantly denounce a 
vice, with easy scorn push back temptation, with deep 
delight glory in some friend’s greatness, greater than 
hisoewn. Tae man is pitlable who has known n° such 
moments. They stand up like peaks out of the fields of 
memory, and throw their light along the dead level of a 
life. Mary aman {fs living now in the remembered radi- 
ance of some such long-gone day when he felt himself 
noble, perhspsaway beck:in the war. But one ortwosuch 
days in a man’s life only show out by contrast the general 
low level at which our lives are lived. There {s a little 
ness that wearles us. There {3 a drag to everything that 
m3kes us ask, ‘‘Is {it worth while?’ Toere seems to be 
an endless doing of details without any attainment of 
results, an endleas laying of brick with no house get- 
ting built—a calculating, selfish, sordid life.* 

The elements of this vague spirit in life which we 
call nobleness seem to be chiefly these: The power of 
ideality, or the discerning of the ideas of things or 
people without being blinded by their circumstances ; 
the power of enthusiasm, or intense hops; the power 
of devotion, or of forgetting one’s self in a cause; and 
the power of indignation, which lifts one away from sin 
by contempt and hatred four it, not simply by fear of its 
consequences. A mean life, a low and sordid life, is low 
and sordid just because it lacks these powers. Tae man 
who cannot see through circumétances, who despairs, 
who js selfish, and who dreads not sin, but pain—he {s 
your ignoble man, and {t is the extent to which all there 
ignobie things are in all our lives that makes our igno- 
blenees. But take a really noble life, and out of these 
elements there comes a certain exaltation into every- 
thing it says and does. It seems to walk on higher 
ground, to breathe loftier air. It lightens a room or 
another life when it comes into it. Paul was a noble 


enthusiast, devoted, indignant, a great 
lover and a great hater. And the life of Jesus crowng 
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the summit of all human'mobleness : {nsight,"enthusiasm, 
devotion, indignation—he lived in these c »ntinually. 

Have I not already suggested what I wou'd say next ? 
that all theze quaitties whitch make up n«bleness mu3t 
become permanent and consiant in «ny man who really 
knows loves Gd and Jesus Carilat. B3a Carlstian 
constantly, and you must ba nob!e constantly. Many 
have called themselves Caristians and the meanest 
among men ; but the less, al] the more certalaly, 
say, Bo @ Carlstlan. Kaow Carisi’s redemption, and, 
seeing all things redeemed in him, thelr possibilities, 
their ideas, must shine out to you. Uatie your life to 
God’s, and it must glow with the enthusiasm of his cer- 
G.va yourself up to your Reisemer, and 
you must be retcuied from selfishness Love (+d, and 
you must hate his enemies, treading efn under foot witb 
all his contempt and indignation. Ah! with all the 
sordidness among us, there sil]! are mobile men and 
women in the world. S ome cf them are rich and same 
are poor. Tast makes no diffrence. Tey talk al) lan- 
gusges. Tney wear a!] kinds of clothes. They hide 
thelr nobleness under various disguises, but it finds its 
way through them a!!1. And the power of the nobieness 
in all of them—that which makes them fine, pure, 
dignified, serene, eternal—ls everywaere the same: the 
knowledge of God and Carist. Tae lofty life is that 
which, dedicated to the Saviour out of love, has been 
taken up with him into heaven, aad is hid with Carlst 
in God. 

Thus, ther, I have paszed the ground wh'et I 
proposed where our thought has led us. Taere 
are certain great defec’s in human life: the lack of 
even responsibility ; the lack of brotherhood; the laex 
of strength in trouble ; the lack of noblenes3. Because 
of these great lacks, our life grows shallow, weak, and 
meager. But, at the bottom, ail of these are a lack of 
profoundness, a defect of the serlous and of the eternal 
in our liver. That comes to a9 man when, resoued by 
Christ from ein, he gives himself up to the Obrist who has 
redeemed him. This is life etesaal, to know Oarist and 
God. 

Ah, brethren ! {t will not do to filng all the precious 

work of Christ off into an eteraity unrealized and indis- 
tinct. Vow, here, he saves us. This Caristiaa man who 
even now does every duty for his Lord, and honors all 
his brethren, and takes the trouble that fa sent him, asd 
understands it and bears it, and iksues and is clothed 
with nobleness as the stars issue and are elothed with 
light—is not that man saved already? Must he walt 
for the other side of the river before he reaches the ful 
fiilment of the promise that ‘‘ he shall walk with Christ 
in white’? No, indeed! Vow is tke secepted time. 
Now ia the day of salvation. Not far away, but kere ta 
your own homes, fn your familiar works, dear friends, 
wherever Christ can come, you can krow him, and enter 
into the eternal life by him. 
_ And yet, far away, too, there is something which there 
ig not now to urge us on. This is the beginning, but 
there is much more before the end. The deeper we 
know God and Christ, the stronger and richer grows 
our eternal life. When we come to that Heavem where 
the Lord God and the Lamb are tke one light and 
glory, then in perfect knowledge perfeot life shall come. 
It begins here. Death has no power to intercept it for 
a second, and it goes on to completemess before the 
throne of God. May He grant it to us a!!! 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER. 
PART II. 


By tHE Rev. Georek F, Pentecost, D.D. 


N the morning after the interview described in the 
last chapter I awakened wita a great burden on my 
heart for our friend. At the breakfast table I mentioned 
my anxiety to the pastor, and asked bim ff he thought 
it would be wise for me to call upon Mr. L. He seemed 
equally anxious and thought I ought to go and see him, 
especially since I was so strongly led amd so heavily 
burdened for him. It was decided that it would not be 
wire to visit him at his place of business, as the oppor- 
tunity for a quiet conversation would not probably 
present itself. I ascertained that {t was his habit to go 
to his dinner about midday and spead at least an hour at 
home before returning to his store. I confess! falta 
great hesitancy and was very reluctant to make the call. 
I feared that I might by my peraistenee strengthen bim in 
bis determination not to deelde for Cariat under preazs- 
ure; that perhaps {t would be better to leave the matter 
as it was. I reasoned with myself that I had said and 
done al! that I could, and that he had requested me not 
to speak to him further on the subject. My reeponelbt'- 
ity was at an end. At the seme time my anxiety and 
distress of mind were great, aud all my reasoning only 
seemed to strengthen the conviction that I ought to go 
and see him at his homs. ThusI battled with myself ali 
the morning. I took along waik, as my wont was, and 
came back to my temporary home near the hour of noon 
more deeply troubled than ever before. So, after a 
hasty and early lunch, I had a little quiet_ season of 


prayer In my own rcom for God’s bieesing and help in 
my mission, and then started for Mr. L’s house. It was 
& handsome residence in the best partofthecity. AslI 
drew near, my heart beat with excitement. I fel’ that a 
1oul was hanging in the balance of thls visit. I was 
either to make or mar the work of God by thiscall. I 
rang the door-bdell, and a servantcame. To my inquiry 
sha told methat Mr. L was at homes, and invited me 
into the drawing-room. 

Ia a few moments Mr. L. made his appearance, and 
greeted me with politeness, though not with cordiality. 
Ha invited me to be seated, which I prompily responded 
to, aud he tock achafr some distance from me—-athar 
too far away for a clos3 p2rzousl talk. However, I made 
the best of the sit iation, and “opened the conversation 
at onc. 

‘Mr L,’ I began, ‘‘I trust you wiil not regard my 
cali as an intrusion; but the fact fs, lam under a great 
pressure of whatIl belleve to ba the Split of God. 
You have been constantly on my mind and heart siace 
last night, and, as nearly as | can interpret my own con- 
sciousness, [ am here becauze the Spirit of God has 
bidden me comes. If you do not forold me, I would 
very much like to have one more conversation with you 
about your soul, and the duty of oonfessing Carts 
before men. I belleva that God has deeply convic'ed 
you of your sip, that he {is calling you to repentance 
and faith, and to open discip'eship of Jesus Carlst. 
Maay of your Christian friends are earnestly praying 
for you; you are yourself not satkeied with your 
present position; God bas given you an especial chal 
lenge to faith and confession, fa the step taken last 
night by ycur son and his wife. My solema conviction 
is that your last call to salvation has coms, and that if 
you do not yield your heart and lifs to God now, you 
will never do it. I believa that you will lapse into 
indifference and die without ‘ bands,’ as men do whom 
the Spirit of God has ceased striving with. You are at 
that period of life when few men are brought under 
conviction by the Holy Ghost. Not one man in a 
thousand who has reached your age without confessing 
Christ is ever converted. It is a special mark of the divine 
favor that you have during the last week been awakened 
to consider the great question of your soul’s salvation. 
This, Mr. L., is my message to you tc-day. I have 
come reluctaatly only because hesitate to istru‘e 
myse!f upon you, but I have come ia obediencs to God's 
Sairit. If you do not wish to converse wiih me, ard 
etil] feel that my urging tkis matter is distasteful to 
you, I will say no more, Lut drop the whole matter 
finally, and leave you to settle your relations to God as 
best you may ; meaniime ho lag that he may use some 


one else to point cut to you the way of life more ekul- 


fully than I seem able to do.” 

I waited with some anristy for his reply. During 
my somewhat lengthy address to him, he had sat with 
his eyes cast dowa on the floor, his hands nervoualy 
clasping and usclasping themselves upon each other. 
After a moment's time, in which he seemed to be swal- 
lowing some sudden emotion, he looked up. His eyes 
were swimming in tears, and again his lips were tremu 
lous with suppressed feeling. He said : 

‘‘Mr, Pentecost, your visit is a surprise to me. Iwas 
not looking for you. I hardiy know what to say to 
you. I thank you at least for your interest, and do not 
in any case regard your call as an fntrusion. How 
could 1? No man can be Indifferent to or offended 
with another for taking such an interest in him as you 
seem to take in me.” 

Here he stoppsd, apparently not knowing what to 
say next. 8), to relieve the awkwardness of the situa- 
tion, I remarked : 

‘*T thank you very much, my friend, for your cour- 
teous reception, and most sincerely hope that our 
conversation, if you allow it, may lead to a declsion on 
your part which wili be for your everlasting peace. 
May I ask you, Mr. L., if you have thought over our 
conversation of last evening, or, indeed, over the whole 
matter of your relations with God ; aud, if so, have you 
reached any conclusion or come to any decision ?”’ 

‘* That I have thought over the matter | cannot deny ; 
perhaps more than I know myself. ThatI have reached 
any conclusion as to what my duty is, I cannot say that 
I have. I think I want te do what is right. It has 
always been the leading principle of my life to ascertain 
what fs right and then do it. I hare tried to follow 
this rule ia all my relations in life. I do not see my 
way clear to do what you and other friends wish me to 
do. In my present state of mind I co not think it 
would be right for me todoso. Iam a very cautious 
man, Mr. Pentecost, ard never do anything hastily ; 
and especially am I disinciined to take any has‘y step 
in the matter of religion. Tals ts a subj-ct that requires 
grave consideration, and that cannot be given in an 
hour or a day.” 

Here was the old plea for a more convenient reason, 
for delay and procrastination. 

‘‘ Mr, L., you have the reputation among your friends 
of being an upright man in business, honest in all your 
dealings with your fellow-men, and prompt in the dis- 


charge of every obligation resting upon you, whether 
in business cr gocial relations.’ 

I watted for him to make some reply to this state ment. 
Ha locked a little przz’ed, as though not q ute under- 
standing the drift of my remark. Tben he answered : 

‘ Mr. Penteccat, when I said a few moments ago that 
it was my aim alwsys to flad out what was right for me 
to do snd then colt, I did not wish or mean to sound my 
own praise ; indeed, a man deserves no praise for alm- 
ply doling whatiiright. If my nefghbors and friends 
give me sucka a name as you say they do, I am gratified 
at the'r good ogicion of me, and shall endeavor to be 
worthy cf their cocfidence ; but-I do not eee exactly 
whit bearing that has upon the quesiion between us. 

‘* My friend, it hes this bearlug. You acknowledge 
your obilzations in your human relations, and it has 
been the enceavor and, in a crtain serse, the pride of 
your life to discharge those obifzations faithfully. In 
business you owe no man anything; and In other mat- 
ters ycu seek an ¢:; 1al exemption from debt by disckarg- 
log all c'alms you, in respect of society and clt’z3n- 
ship. Now, may I not ask {f ycur obligation to God {s 
not Ligher, cr ssy at least as Ligh acd binding, as those 
you owe to men?’ 

‘* Most cartainly ; and in clscharging my duty to my 


-_fellow-men I have supposed that I was di charging my 


duty to God.” 

‘* Mr. L, no donbt you sre discharging a part of your 
duty to God In belug a true mana among man ; but God 
has certain claims upon you entirely independent of, and 
much higher than, any duty youowe tomen. Youare 
related to him indcpendently of all your other relations. 
You owe him loyalty as your Creator; you owe him 
gratitude as your Providence ; and you owe him love 
acd whole-hearted c:nsecration as your Redeemer. I 
speak to you, not as askep‘ic, but as one who acknowl- 
edges the truth of Ctristlanity ; as one who belleves 
that Jesus Christ {is the Son of God, that he came into 
the world to save sinners, and that he rightfully and 
graciously seeks to reconcile you to God and to enlist 
ycu asa disciple. Am I right fo supposing that you so 
acknowledge the truth and claims of God upon you ?” 

‘‘T have no wish to deny such claims, and I am 
frank to acknowledge that I accept the Gospel as the 
revelation of God to man, and I belleve that Jesus 
Christ is the Soa of God.” 

“Then, my friend, let me ask ycu, have you met 
and discharged your duty to God 4s set forth in the 
Gospel and the ccmmandmen's of Jesus Christ, with 
the same fidelity and cevotion to princlp'e that you 
practice in respsct to men? That is, | mean, if you 
knew that you cwed any man 8 sum cf money and you 
had the ability to pay {t, you would not hesitate and 
debate day after day and year after year with yourself 
as to whether you would discharge that debt ?” 

*‘Certainiy not. I am proud to gsy that I owe no 
man money. It is one of my principles in business 
never to go Into debt. I buy all my goods for cash, 
and never give a note under any circumstances. I 
could not sleep comfortably cver night if I knew that I 
owed any man anything.” 

‘* But you have been owing God and his Christ your- 
self all your life. He asks as bis right, he invites you 
out of his love and grace, that you become his child and 
disciple. You owe him absclute cbedience, and you 
are and have, al! your life, been living in disobedience. 
Under the Law ycu owe absolute obedience which you 
admit you bave not rendered. Under the Gospel, God 
fo Christ prociaims your forgiveness and asks that you 
accept life and sonship as his gift through falth in Jesus 
Caorist, and that you confess him beforeamen. Noneof 
these things have you done. But, my friend, let me 
put it on suother ground. You do not deny that you 
are a sioner, in some respect, and, if a sinner in any 
loast degree, you need forgiveness and justification. 
You cannot forgive your own sins, nor can you by 
honesty toward men justify yourself before God. 
There is but one way of justification, and that is 
through faith in Jaaus Carist. Tals you refuse. Ina 
word, ‘ you tot// not come unto him that you may have 
life,’ as be said to the Jews. You live in disobedience 
to his law and you reject hie mercy. How can you say 
that you are endeavoring to serve God, when the very 
first things in the divine service are absent from your 
life? For the very firat thing God requires of men now 
is that they belleve on Jesus Carist whom he hath sent 
a3 his ri presentative ; nay, indeed, in whom he has 
come himself to ‘ reconcile the world to himself.’ You 
decline to be reconciled, or in any way to yield to his 
claims eliher under the Law or the Gospel. How do you 
reconcile tis with your principle of ‘finding out what 
la right and then doing the right ;’ or do you lay this 
down as a rue to be applied to your dezlings with men, 
tut not to cover your relations to God ?”’ 

'“ Mr, Pentecost, I think you area little hard on me, 
and make me out a worss man than I am. It 1s true 
that I have never made any ‘profession of religion,’ 
but I have always tried to live uprightly, and have 
done whatI cou'd to help on the cause of Christ. I do 
not consider myself an enemy of God by any means, 
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and I trust some day that I may be able to take the step 
which you and my friends are so anxious to have me 
take ; but I am not prepared to take that step now. I 
am not indifferent, and I trust you wil! not think me 80. 
How could I be ?” : 

Here he paused for a moment, as if some fresh current 
of thought had started in his mjnd. His voice became 
choked with emotion, his eyes filled with tears, and he 
bit his lips as if to prévent this unusual display of feel- 
ing. I waited for him to proceed. 


TEMPERANCE AND THE SABBATH IN 
TORONTO. 


VIEWS OF EX-MAYOR HOWLAND. 


! TEMPERANCE lecture full of fresh points and 
A strong points was delivered in Stetnway Hall, this 
city, on Tuesday evening of Jast week The announce- 
ment that the Hon. William H Howland, of Toronto, 
and the Rev. Joseph Cook, of B ston, were to address the 
meeting called forth a large audience, who listened with 
enthusiasm to the addresses which were made, though 
these lasted till well nigh eleven o’clcck. 

Mr. Elliott F. Shepard, the son-in-law of the late 
Wm. H. Vanderbilt, in the course of a half-hour talk 
on general principles, {ntroduced Ex-Mayor Howland, 
a good-sized, good-looking man, whose cut of beard, 
roundness of face, and ruddiness of complexion gave 
him more the appearance of an Engiishman than an 
American. He is, however, of American birth, his 
father having been born {n New York S‘ate and thence 
removed to Ontar'o, where he became Governor, and 
received the order of Kafghthood. 

Ex-Mayor Howland, after a modest introduction, be- 
gan his addrees by saying that the platform upon which 
he was elected to the Mayoralty was simply this: that 
the cities cught to be governed by men who belfeve in 
God and order and decency. Heretofore, in Canada 
as well as the States, the liquor power has been willing 
to have reputable representatives sent to the State and 
National Logislatures, provided that they were allowed 
undisturbed control of the cities They have been ‘‘ long- 
headed” enough to Know that If they govern the citics 
they can, through them, govern the ration. 

‘* In Canada the tavern and saloon keepers have known 
no party allegiance. They have always bad enough of 
their owa force {in each party to dictate their own terms. 
They have been willing to put in nomination some tem- 
perance men ; but here they Eave been careful to select 
what Lowell calls ‘‘ ginoolne statesmen,” who are on 
their guard, when they have bellefs, not to believe too 
hard. In every election the liquor men of Canada, like 
the liquor men here, would have one of thefr own favor- 
ites nominated, and then see to it that he received a 
larger vote than suy one else, so as to furnish an object 
lesson to the party managers. Ia the canvassin which 
I was elected the people who believed in God and 
decency and order adopted the policy of their oppo- 
nents. They nominated me asa man who had never 
taken part in politics and was known to be an independ- 
ent. Party lines were totally lost sight of in the case. 
Our overwhelming victory, which was repeated at the 
succeeding city election, was due to this entire divorce- 
ment of national party politics from our municipal 
election. 

‘‘ In the city of Toronto, where formerly we had five 
hundred drinking places, we have now but 154 of which 
150 are taverns. The saloons which we closed up we did 
not pretend to compensate, but simply took away their 
licenses. Fora while they talked loudly of resistances, 
but when the day came for the newcrdinances to go in 
force, they deemed it best to submit, and the tavern- 
keepers who remained suddenly reformed and began to 


obey the laws for fear that their licenses, too, would be 


taken away. 

“The new Canadian law gives over the power of grant- 
ing licenses to a commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Ontario. E.ch municipality has the right of 
local option left to ftself. The law requires the saloons 
to close at seven o'clock Saturday evening and remain 


closed unt{] six o’clock Monday morning. [Applause.] 


This law is strictly enforced in spite of the fact that the 
German population of Toronto is as large, proportion. 
ately, asthat of New York. [ have never known respect- 
able German citizsns to complain of the enforcement of 
this law. Not long since I lectured in the town of Ber 


lin, where three-fourths of the people and three-fourths. 


of my audience were Germans. When I told them the 


object of the new movement, that it was not fanatical 


opposition to beer, but merely a war on the places where 
drunkards are made, they applauded my remarks. 
When I urgei them to send to the rear the disreputable 
men who had been representing them, they were as 
enthusiastic as any audience I ever addressed. 

**Once law we now have in Ontario which for some 
resson none of your American statesmen would dare to 
propose, but which no reputabie citizen of Canada would 
ask to have repealed. It is the law forbidding any 


tavern-keeper to holi any public office. [Long-con- 
tinued cheering | 

‘* Ontario is not the only section of Canada where po- 
litical temperance reform has taken firm hold. In Ro- 
man Catholic Quebec they have local option by parishes, 
and through the influence of the Catholic priests a large 
number of these parishes have adopted local prohibition. 
[Applause.] In the Northwest Territory statutory pro- 
hibition is in force, and the consumption of liquors has 
been reduced to two and one-quarter gallons per capita. 
In British Columbia, where there js no such law, it is 
seven gallons. In New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward’s Island the laws are the moat stringent 
in the Dominion, and here the consumption ranges from 
one and one-quarter gallons per capita to three-quarters 
of ore gallon. It is not a fact that strict temper- 
ance laws increase drinking. Social necessities must 
take the shape of law. 

‘* Inenforcing the Sunday laws we pursued the policy 
of enforcing them all, so that the liquor dealers may 
have no chance to complain of class injustice. We 
have even prohibited the street cars and cabs from run. 
ning, and the firat thing I had to rejoice over after put 
ting this law in force was the receiving of a deputation 
of livery stable empioyees who asked that their Sunday 
rest might be secured to them. So soon as the working. 
men found out that we ‘ meant business’ in enforcing 
the Sunday laws, they turned out and helped us. We 
followed up the enforcement of the Sunday laws by 
measures favoring a Saturday half-holiday. Only a short 
time since I received a letter from the District Master 
Workman of the Kaights of Labor in which he thanked 
me, on behalf of his order, for the attitude I had taken 
on the question of Sunday labor. ‘ No man,’ he said, 
‘has a right to control both soul and body. I look for- 
ward to a time when all workers shall have two holf- 
days ; one for God, and the other for humanity.’ 

‘* Our temperance legislation has come tostay. I de- 
cided not to be a candidate for a third term, but both of 
the candijates who wish to succeed me have declared 
themselves in favor of continuing the present polfcy of 
enforcing the laws. Our comic paper, ‘Grip,’ in a 
recent cartoon, represented the two parties by men 
swimming for dear life in the middle of a river, each 
trying to catch hold of a temperance plank as their only 
hope of galvation.”’ 

Ex-Mayor Howland concluded his address by an elo- 
quent appeal that temperance people should ignore party 
affiliations in municipal elections, and unite in carrying 
on an aggressive campaign. Joseph Oook, in the short 
address wh'ch followed, said that he never had voted 
for the third party, but that he did not know that he 
never would. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, the Rav. Wilbur F. 
Crafts offered a series of resolutions demanding that 
liquor saloons be closed from six o’clock Saturday 
evening until six o'clock Monday morning, and urging 
all citizens to discountenance Sunday newspapers, 
Sunday traveling, and the opening of museums, con- 
certs halis, and libraries on Sunday. These resolutions 
were not discussed, and were accepted without oppost- 
tion. Though the great majority of those present 
would have b2en unwilling to indorse the whole of the 
platform, they were enthusiastically in favor of that 
part of it which related to temperance. 


THE CHURCH AT PHILADELPHIA. 


HE good work of the Evangelical Alliance is to be 
beautifully illustrated in this city by union meet- 
ings beginning at the close of the Week of Prayer, and 
including all the Protestant evangelical denominations 
in an effort for the Christianization of their immediate 
neighbors. At the Central Congregational Church 
the adjacent Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist, German 
Reformed, Presbyterian Reformed, Lutheran, and Epis- 
copal churches are to gather, under the leadership of 
the evangelist, the Rev. B. Fay Mills, who will conduct 
daily services, to which admittance will be often only by 
ticket. The plan has proved successful in other placee, 
and is in this instance projected with unanimity and 
prayerful confidence. This group of churches has for 
years past lived in fraternal fellowship and concord such 
as found expression last Monday. 

From several pulpits and otherwise the Rv. Mr. 
Wray had been announced to lecture on A“ wp at the 
Baptist church on Monday evening. By some misunder. 
standing the lecture committee was uninformed of the 
previous engagement of the church for that evening by 
the Philadelphia Choral Society, and thus at very short 
notice it became necessary to fit up the chapel for the 
lecture. With the usual neighborly freedom, the Con- 
gregational folks were asked fora loan of chairs. Dr. 
Danforth at once replied, ‘‘ Why won’t you bring the 
people here?” Of course they would, and did, and, the 
distance being but a tquire, the diversion was easily 
managed, and both the churches were filled. 

At the leeture some one said to his companion in the 
pew, ‘‘ What is the creed of the Oengregationalists ?” 
Tae answer was, “‘ I do not know precisely, but J think 
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it is like that of the Presbyterians.” The incident suggests — 


the need of some educational work by denominational 
papers and magazines through articles briefly expository 
of the several creeds and polities, written by representa- 
tive men belonging to the churches for which they 
speak. Mere statements of their bellefs, without note or 
comment other than an editorial emphasis of the points 


of accordance, would do very much in hastening the | 
day of practical Christian unity that is even now and 


here dawning. Hope. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE SABBATH. 


N a sermon recently preached by the Rov. Kan 
dolph H. McKim, DD, at Trinity Church, New 
Orleans, he gave the following interesting account of 
the ant/quity of the record of the founding of the day 
of rest: 

** Bat, ancient as this record is, there is another still more 
ancient, to which we can appeal in attestation of the 
primeval character of the Sabbath. Out of the desolate 
mounds of the plains of Assyria, after a sleep of 2 500 years, 
there has arisen in this our generation a most unexpected 
witness to the ant!quity and sanctity of the Sabbath. The 
famous tablets dug by Layard out of the record chambers 
at Nineveh in 1845, and others more recently exhumed by 
Smith, have at last been made to speak, by the persever- 
ing labors of the scholars who have discovered and ap- 
plied the key to their cuneiform inscr/ptions, and, lo! one 
of their first utterances is a testimony to the belief of 
the mort ancient people on the globe that the Sabbath was 
coeval with creation. 

‘* Here is a translation recently made of a part of the in- 
scription on one of these tablets, giving the most ancient 
Assyrian tradition of the creation : 

**In the center He placed luminaries. 
The moon He appointed to rule the night 
And to wander thro’ the night, until the dawn of day. 
_ Every month without fail he made holy assembly days. 


On the seventh day he appointed a holiday. 
And to cease from all work He commanded. 

‘** Here, then, is a record believed by the best archmolo- 
gists to be older than Moses by at least six centuries, older 
than Abraham by at least two centuries. 

‘*Tt does not stand alone. It appears that the same inde- 
fatigable explorers discovered in 1869 among the Nineveh 
tablets a religious calendar of the Assyrians, in which the 
seventh days or Sabbaths are marked out as‘days on wh'ch 
no work should be undertaken. Here is a translation of a 
part of the rubric of the seventh day: 

“The seventh day. A feast of Mirodac and Zir-Sanittu—a Festl- 
val. 
A Sabbath. The Prince of many nations 
The flesh of birds and cooked fruits eats not. 
The garments of his body he changes not. White robes he puts 
not on. 
. The King in his chariot rides not. é 
In royal fashion he legislates not. A place of garrison 
The General by word of mouth appoints not. 

‘* This record, too, is believed to be at least three centuries 
older than the record in Genesis, and it represents a tradi- 
tion much older still. — 

“If there is, therefore, anything which is venerable by 
reason of its antiquity, itis theSabbath. It has been trans- 
mitted down by the broad stream of the centuries from the 
very fountain head of historictime. It forms a connecting 
link between the men of the nineteenth century and the 
earliest beginnings of the human family. Nay, it spans the 
great gulf between a world defiled and cursed by sin and 
that same world in its pristine purity and peace before ever 
the trail of the serpent volluted it. It is, in one word, a 
relic of Paradise, and it brings us a breath of Eden. At 
the same time it is a rainbow of promise and of hope across 
the troubled waters of a sinful and weary world, giving 


assuranc? of the rest that remaineth for the people of God 


in the new heavens and the new earth. Thus it i3 both a 
memorial of ‘ Paradise Lost’ and a@ prophecy of‘ Paradise 
Regained 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


The first Christian church in the Congo Free State was 


organized in November of last year, and there are now 1,062 © 


converts in the Congo Mission. 


The Doan of Manchester Cathedral ( England) has accepted 
the offer of a well-known citizen to place a stained glass 
window in Manchester Cathedral in memory of General Gor- 
don. The window consists of five lights and tracery, and 
is in memory of Gordon’s last days at Khartoum. Gordon is 
the central figure of the composition, and is represented as 
surrounded by his fellow-sufferers, who look appealingly to 
him. Above and around are angels bearing palms and 
crowns. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury in his sermon at the open- 


ing of Truro Cathedral expressed the hope that prayer- meet- 
ings would be held in the beautiful edifice. 


Mr. Spurgeon has replied to the resolutions passed by his 
former students eympathiz'ng with him in his action rela- 


tive to the Baptist Union. In the course of his communica- 


tion he says: ‘‘It was incumbent upon me to leave the 
Union, as my private remonstrances to officials and my re- 
peated printed appeals to the whole -body had been of no 
avail. My standpoint had become one from which, as an 
earnest map, I could see no other course but to withdraw.”’ 
He fears that their appeals will fail, the same as his have 
done, and adds: ‘It isa great grief to me that hitherto 
many of our most honored friends in the Baptist Union have 
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with strong determination closed their eyes to serious diver- 
gences from truth. I doubt not that their motive has been 
in a measure laudable, for they desired to preserve peace, 
and hoped that errors which they were forced to see would 
be removed as their friends advanced in years and knowl- 
edge. But at last even these will, I trust, discover that the 
new views are not the old truth in a better dress, bat deadly 
errors with which we can have no fellowship. I regard full- 
blown ‘modern thought’ as a totally new cult, having no 
more relation to Christianity than the mist ofevening to the 
everlasting hills.’’ 


There has just been sold in London the chapel in which 
John Wesley first preached. His diary contains many refer- 
ences to his ministry in West Street Chapel from October 
26, 1743. when he preached his first sermon there, to Febra- 
ary, 1790, when he made his last record about preaching 
there. Besides thechurch pulpit and fi:tings, there remains 
in the vestry the portable pulpit which Wesley was accas- 
tomed to use when preaching in the open air. 


The Second Presbyterian Federal Assembly has been re- 
cently held in Melbourne, Australia. The Federal As- 
sembly is the result of an attemptto knit into organic unity 
all the Presbyterian churches of the Australian Colonies. 


The English Church receives in tithes about $20 000,000 a 
5,000 000 is expended in hospitals, 
scl 0 ls, church building, etc., and the remaining $15,000,000 
goes to pay the salaries of the clergy. In the last meeting 
of the Eoglish Church Congress it was stated that the fate 
of the Established Church depended on the clergy. If, it 
was said, during the next ten years they showed by their 
devotion to their duty that the people of England conld not 
afford to dispense with their services, the question of dis- 
establishment would be indefinitely postponed. 


A VOICE FROM THE FIELD: 


HE following extract from a private letter from a 

missionary in the foreign field shows how some 
missiovaries think and feel. It is by one from whom 
we have rot tefore pub)irbhed teetimory : 

‘*] shall be glad if the time ever comes when Christians 
will think and let think. We are getting nearer to it every 
day, but have still so much to learn! If a few of those 
men could or wcu'd actually come out into the mission 
field, they would cease to think anything of much impor- 
tance except the one of teaching Christ to those who don’t 


. know him; and | am sure that, once here, they would never 


stop to ask what men believe, so long as they were teaching 
Christ as a way— the way—of salvation. My experience is 
that men who belleve in s future probation seldom preach 
it, but are the most earnest of all in _— & present 
salvation.’’ 


CH 'URCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to recewe items of news for these columns. | 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—At the adjourned session of the annual meeting of 


Plymouth Church, Brook'yn, last Friday night, a report was 
read by Professor Raymond from ths Aivisory Committee, 
in which it was stated, as boing in jastice to Mr. Berry to say 
that, while he frankly acknowledged bofore he left Brooklyn 
the strength of the reasons !mpelling him toward an accept- 
ance of acall to Plymouth Church, he gave no assurance 
which could hinder his fall and free consideration of the 
whole case after he had reached home. Tne committee add 
that they are now prosecuting actively the suspended in- 
quiries for a succesgor to Mr. Baecher, using, of course, the 
utmost privacy and delicacy. It was announced that the 
memorial volume containing a record of the scenes anti 
events connected with Mr. B:echer’s death and burial would 
be published before Christmas. F. C Manvel was elected 
Clerk; Dr. W. E. McCune, Agsis’ant Clerk; and 8. V. 
White, Treasurer. 

—A Barial Raform Association was organ!z°>d. in Grace 
Chapel In this city last week, Monday. Bishop Potter was 
el.cted President. Among the reforms advocated are: 
economy and simplicity, plain hearses, disuse of crape and 
funeral trappings, disuse of elaborate floral decorations, 
the early interment of the body in soil sufficient and 
suitable for its resolation into its ultimate elements, and the 
use of such materials for the coffia as will rapidly decay 
after burial. 

—A great Salvation Army demonstration was held in this 
city last week in the Jane Street Temple. Marshal Booth, 
the head of the Army inthe United States, gave a summary 
of the work done In this country, and emphatically declared 
that the Salvation Army was “for prohibition every time.’’ 
Dr. McGlynn was present at the meeting. 

—The American Church Missionary Society held its 
annual meeting at the Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, 
last week. Bishop Whitaker presided. The association 
elected the Hon. John W. Andrews, of Ohio, President, and 
twelve Bishops as Honorary Vice Presidents. An Executive 
Committee of nine clergymen and nine laymen was also 
chosen. This Society obtained a charter from the State of 
New York in 1860, and its object is to extend the knowledge 
of religion in accordance with tbe principles and doctrine; 
of the Protestant Ep!ecopal Church. 

—Bishop Potter presided at the anniversary meeting of the 
Parcchiisl Mission Society in Holy Trinity Church in this 
city Sunday night. Dr. Satterlee, the Rev. E. W. Warren, 


‘the Rev. Arthur Brooks, snd others spoke. In describing 


the object cf the Society Dr. Satterlee said that the real 
nature of missions here in América was an organizad ¢ffort 
to reach appeslingly the masses; that it was of the same 
nature and epirit as the English revivalism of Wesley, but 
in a different and less p2pularizsd form ; that its value con- 


sisted in unexpectedness, being out of the usual routine,work | 


of the church ; that it was not a part of the church’s sys- 
tem, but was a spontaneons evolution. 

—The Presbytery of New York at its meeting last week 
withdrew the Presbyterian Hoepital from the Hospital 
Saturday and Sunday Agsociation, and the Presbyterian 
churches took up separate collections for that hosp!tal last 
Sunday. 

—The Westminster Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, has 
for years labored under the burden of a mortgage debt of 
$25,000. Two years ago the Rav. Alfred H. Moment was 
called to its pulpit, and, last Sanday being the second anni- 
versary of his pastorate, an appeal was made to the church 
to cancel the debt, and $27,000 was pledged for that pur- 
pose. 

—The College Students’ meeting at Dockstader’s Theater 
in this city last Sunday evening was addressed by Chauncey 
Shaffer on the ‘' Philosophy, History, and Poetry of the 
Bible.”’ The speaker declared belief in the Bib'e to be 


essential to success in the legal and medical pr fessions. | 


Dr. Lewis Scudder, one of the delegation sent to Yalé Col- 
lege last Sanday, made an encouraging report of tre visit. 
Delegations to aid the movement at Brown University and 
Williams College were announced. 

—The Kent Street R3formed Church of Brooklyn, the 
Rev. Lawis Francis, pastor, has been reopened for worship. 

—The sale of the p3ws{in the Central Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn last week was highly snccessfal. The 
revenue therefrom this year will be abont $25 000 

—The Roman Cathlic Cathedral of the Immaculate 
ception in Brooklyn is to be completed at once. The founda- 
tions of this structure were laid twenty years ago 

—Mr. Anthony Comstock spoke las‘ week on “‘ Art and 
Morals’’ before the Baptist Mini-ters’ Conference of this 
city. Resolutions were passed stating the belief of the Con- 
ference that Mr. Comstock was doing a gt.at service for 
the community and for Christianity. 

—At the fortieth annua) meeting of the Evangelical Knowl- 
edge Society (Protestant Episcopai), held at the Bible House 
last week, John H. Earle waschosen lresident. There were 
few changes in the other officers. The Rev. W.N. McVickar, 
of Philadelphia, was placed on the Executive Committee in 
place of the Rey. Dr. Richard Newton, deceased. 

NEW ENGLAND. 


—The R3v. Lester L. Potter has resigned as pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Hartford, Conn., on the ground 
that his views concerning bap'ism and close communion 
are not in agreement with the tenets held by the denomina- 
tion. 

—The First Congregational Church of Holyoke, Mass., 
was dedicated on November!6. The R-v. Dr. FE A. Reed 
preached the dedicatory sermon. 

—The annual festival of the Eastern Connecticut Congre- 
gational Club took place in Norwich on November !4. The 
Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst and the Rey. W. B Wright made 
the principal addresses. 

—The Rev. M. C. Julien preached bis fifteen'h anniversary 
sermon at the Trinitarian Church in New Bedford, Mass, 
on December11. Among other things he said: ‘I bave 
asked myself many times the past week, Is !t possible that 
it is fifteen years since that company of delegates and minis- 
ters confirmed the choice of this church and installed me as 
pastor ? 1 well remember the examination that preceded the 
evening services. I had been born and bred !n the old Datch 
Church in New York, the church that boasts of remaining 
unshaken in the ancient faith. I remember there was a 
brief period of hesitation during the examination. Was it 
because my orthodoxy was of too severe atype for New 
England churches? There was always a lurking euspicion 
among the Datch folk that the early New England theolo- 


gians were not thoroughly ‘sound.’ We can afford tolaugh. 


at the old suspicion—here where you talk as if the Puritan 
‘fathers were eevere in their adherence to the ancient forms 
of religious belief ; for it may teach us that the only real 
orthodoxy of the Christian Church is not that which is 
crthodox in only one section of the Cairistian body, bat in 
which all sections are agreed.’ 

—The Harvard Congregational Church of D>rchester, 
Mass.. will be dedicated on Wednesday, JDecemrer 28. 
The Rav.. Alexander McKarzie, D.D., of Cambridgs, will 
preach the dedicatory sermon 

—A correspondent of the Rutland, Vt, ‘‘ Herald’? says 
that the most singular-looking church to be found in New 
England is located in Lancaster, Mass. This edifice is fifty- 
two feet long by thirty wide. The walls are half of rough 
stone and half of wood, each five feet in height, making it 
ten feet from the ground to the eaves. The roof is of the 
common kind, without a tower, steeple, or belfry. The 
entrance is at one corner by a highly ornamented porch 
and vestibule, surmounted by a gable of a beanutifni design. 
The pulpit, the pews, and the ceilirg. from flvcr to roof, 
and the window-sash and window foldirg blinds, are all of 
black cherry, from a single tree that stood on the aite of 
this church. The roof is supported by trusswork of beams of 


| white wood, partly arched and open tothe apex, and stained 


of cherry color to correspond with tbe work below. it Is 
said that from the first day ground was broken for this 
building to its completion ten years ago no profane word 
was heard from any workman. It is amusing to hear 
remarks of strargers when passing this church. ‘‘Isita 
mill? ashop? Perbaops it’s a silo. Maybe it’s an incubator 
for batching chickens.’’. This is a Swedenborgian church. 

—The Central Massachusetts Association of Universalist 
Churches wa; held in Monson last week. The opening 
address was by the Rev. F.O Hall, of Fitchbarg, who took 
for his subject, ‘‘ What the People Can Do for the Chureb.”’ 
He said, ‘‘Make the church a bausiaess institution, and 
bring the same power of organized force into the work that 
you would carry to regular business.’’ 

—By the will of the late W. R. Hill, of Sutton, Mass., 
sums of $2,000 each were left to the American Board of 


, Tesigaed, 


Foreign Missions, the Home Missionary Society, the College 
and Educational Society, the Congregational Union, and to 
the Congregational Church of Grafton, Mass. 


THE WEST AND SOUTH. 


—Mr. D. L Moody ts on his way to the Pacific Coast, and 
will probably spend two or three months on the Coast, 
commencing abont the Ist of February. 

—Fowler Hall, the new dormitory of McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary of Chicago, has been dedicated. It contains 
sixty five suits of rooms, the design being that each sta- 
dent shall have tworooms. There is a bowiing-alley and 
fine baths attached. The main entrance tothe building is 
very beautiful, the sides being made of polished granite 
and Lisbon marble with a dado of porphyry. This entrance 
alone cost 26,000, and the cost of the whole building was 
$250 000. The morey came from the estate of Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick, and, added to past gifts, makes a total of $800,000 
which the Seminary has received from Mr. McCormick and 
his family. 

—The committees appointed by the last General Assembly 
of the Northern and Southern Presbyterian Churches to 
confer upon the proposal to reunite the two branches held 
meetings separately at Louisville, Ky., last week. The 
deliberations were secret, as were also the proceedings of a 
joint seesion. No definite action can be taken atthe meet- 
ing, the province of the committees being only to frame 
recommendations to be broughtgbefore the Ganeral Assem- 
blies. 

—The Michigan State Sunday-School Convention was held 
in Kalamazoo last week. It was said that the ratio of 
membership of Sunday-schoolsto population has decreased 
four per cent. in Michigan in four years. 

—The Indianapolis ‘‘ Journal”’ tells this story as “illus- 
trating ‘‘a certain spirit of condescension”’ of Christians 
to sinners which keeps the latter ou" of tha churches: ‘A 
former minister of Indianapo'ls mixed with the common 
people, and from the highways and byways drew all classes 
—gamblers, topers, Magdalens, among the reat—to hear hia 
pulpit teachings. A worthy official, scandalized by this 
irruption of sinners into the sanctuary, could only gasp in 
horrified response to congratulations om the ‘ drawing’ 
power of his pastor: ‘ Bat think of the kind of people whe 
come 

—The Rev. Dr. Arthur [L.'ttle, of Chicazo, has been en- 
gaged to preach ths annual sermon at next year’s meeting 
of the American Missionary Association, at Providence, 
R. 

—The?’women of Grovectowr, (a., are trying to rais a 
fund to baild a church in memory of Paul Hayne. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL 


—W. H. Bolster, of the Union Chureh, South Weymouth, Mass., 
has declined a call from the First Church of Brockton 

—G. W. Reynolds haz been installed as pistor of the church 
in Gorbam, Me. 

—F. A. Wilson has been called to act a3 assistant pastor to the 
Rev Smith Baker, of the First Church, Lowell, Mass. - 

—F. H. Adams accepts a call to Riverpotnt, R. I. 

—L.S. Griggs accepts a cal! to Champaign, III. 

—Pliny S. Boyd, pastor of the church at Graaby, Mass., died 
recently. 

—R. M. Higgius has accepted a call tu the Syde Park Church, 
St. Louls, Mo. 

—Homer Beach is to supply for a ycar the church of Jewett 
City, Conn 

—W.S. Hawkes has entered on his duties as Superintendent of 
Missions for Utah Territory. - 

—W.E. Davidson has been ordained and Installed as pastor of 
the church of Friend, Neb. 

Oo. E. Williams, of. Ellia, Kan , has resigned. 

_Kdwin E. Rogers, of East Hardwick, Vt . has accepted a call 
to the chapel of the Church of the Covenant, New York City. 

—Asa P. Lyon, of Sioux Falls, Dak., accepts a call to Marshall, 
Ming. 

—W. B. Wright, iate of the Berkeley Street Church of Boston, 
has accepted a call to the North Church of New Britain, Conn 

—J. A. Wells accepts a call to the churoh tn Oxford, Mich. 

—. B. Thurston accepts a cail to Pinckney, Mich. 

—J. P. Trowbridge, of West Woodstcck, Conn., accepts a call 
to Bethlehem. 

— Walter Rice, of Brandon, Vt., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—W. D. Sexton, of Salem, O , has become pa‘tor of the church 
at Hillsdale, M‘ch. 

—C. P. Bates was installed as pastor of tha church tn Plain- 

well, Mich , on December 7 

—V.A, Lewis, of the Columbus Avenue Churchof Boston, has 
resigned. 

—S. J. Niccolls, of St. Louts, Mo. has received a call from 
the West Spruce Street Church of Philadelphia 

—William R. Taylor, of the First Dutch Reformed Chureh of 
Pbilade!phia, has accepted a call from the Brick Presbyterian 
Church of Rochester, N. Y. 

—H.G Pillebury was installed as pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Vergennes, Vt., on December 13, 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—W.H. Vibbert, of St. James's Episc »pal Church, Chicago, Ili., 
died suddenly on December 16. 

—W.H. Graff has become rector of Chri-t Church (P. EB), 
Williamsport, Mass 

—Nowell Logan will taxe of Holy Trinity Chareh 
(P. E.), Vicksburg, Mo. 

—C.H W. Stocking has becom: rector of Ho! y Inn cents 
Church (P. E.), Orange, N. J. 

—John Lyon, pastor of the Universalist chu ch of Bridgeporz, 
Conn., died on December 14. 

—A.C. White has accspted the pasto-a e of the Unalversalist 
churche: of Amesbury aud Merrimac, Mass. 

—J. F. Herrlich, of Grace Church, Elmira, N. Y , has accepted 
a callto St. Pagl’s Church ‘P. E) Sacrament», Cal. 

—Ira A. Priest has been installed as paster of the First Univer- 
salist Church in Monson, Mass. 

—George D. Reed, of the Baptist Church of Orange, Mase., has 
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and answered all letters received, although letter-writing 
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CHARLES DARWIN.’ 


This work is m>re “ letters” than “‘ life,” or perhaps 
we should say it is chicfly life as recorded iu letters. 
Of the two volumes of five hundred and fifty pages 
eacb, three chapters in the first volume, comprised in 
one hundred and thir'y six pages, constitute the ‘‘life”’ 
as distinguished from tbe ‘‘ letters.” The first chapter 
gives an account of the Darwin family; the second, 
autoblographic recollections written by Mr. Darwin, not 
for publication but for his own children; the third, a 
chapter of ‘‘ reminiscerc2scf my father’s every-day life,” 
written by hisson. The le'ters fill up the remaind>r of 
the volumes ; these are arranged partly top'cally, partly 
chronologiéally. Te topics are, however, chronclogical ; 
thus we have letters growing out of and connected with 
the publication of the ‘‘ O-iginof Soecks ” and those coa- 
mected with the ‘‘ Descent of Man,” eic, etc., grouped 
together. Some familiarity with the progress of patural 
science, and especialiy of evolutionary philosophy, fs 
necessary to the best understanding an! the fullest en- 
joyment of the letters, which will appeal especially to 
those who have tome acquaintance both with Mr. Dar- 
win’s work and with the topics with which he treats; 
these remarks do not, however, apply to the three chap- 
ters, which will interest any one who {s intere. ted in the 
siuiy of character and the process of its development 
Without attempting to eduos from these chapters any 
particular lessons, we gather from them some facts ani 
Matances of an interesting and, as it scems to us, an In- 
structive character. 

It is a matter of some surprise to find a man who was 
not only most indefatigable in his search for truth, but 
apparently unimaginative in his dealings with it and 
absolutely candid in all his uttersn-ces as achild ‘‘ much 
given to inventing deliberate falsekoods, and this was 
always done for the eake of causingexcitement” In 
this case the child does not scem to hava been father to 
the man. §S>me light is thrown on educat!onal processes 
by the fa'lures and successes of the boy st school. 
He was singular!y incapable of mastering any language, 
cared little for universi'y lectures, wes a great sports. 
man, wasted the three vears spent at Cambridge so far 
asthe academical studies were ooncerned, did rot do 
much bstter in mathematics than in the/angquages. But 
he developed at the University the first pase cf his fu- 
ture genius, a passion for collecting beetics) Hedid not 
dissect them, nor even apparently give them much study, 
for he rarely compared their extraordinary character 
with published cescrip'ions. He elvis, however, a 
rather humorousiilustration of hig zeal. ‘‘ Oae day, on 
tearing «ff some old bark, I caw two rare beetles, and 
seized one in cach hand ; then I saw a third and new 
kind, which I could not bear te lose, to that I popped the 
one which I held !n myrigat head into my mouth. 
A'as ! it ejected some iatenrely acrid fluid, which burnt 
my tongue, 80 that I wae furced to spit the beetle out, 
which wes lost, as was the thi:d one.” He must have, 
however, shown some ecientific ability, as weil as some 
enthusiasm, for he became the companion of ecientific 
Professors, and, without any spplication on his part, 
was suggested by Professor Henslow to go as naturalist 
in the voyage of the ‘‘ Bergie.” To his experiences in 
this nearly five years’ voyage he attributes much of his 
after ability as an observer of naturs. 

Durirg the msjor psri of his life he appears to have 
been, if not a great invalid, at loast enbject to a contin- 
uous and persistent ‘‘ unwellness.” Three or four hours 
a day were all that he al'otted to hard work. Ue broak- 
fasted alone sbout a quarter of cight, and went to work 
at once, ccnsidering the hour and a half between efght 
and hel’-»ast nine ore of his best working times; from 
9:30 till 10.30 he rested, and listened to the morning 
mail, whic. was read to, not by, him, and often to psrt’ 
ofa novel; another hour snia half of work followed, by 
which time heconsidered his day’s work over, and would 
ofter. say, in a satisfied voice, ‘‘I have done a good 
day’s work.” A midday walk followed : then luncheon ; 
then reading of the morning papers and his correspon4- 
ence. He was remarkably considerate of all inqutrers, 


was often no small burden to him. Hs seems sometimes 
to have written with bis own hand, and sometimes, 
especially if the letters were long or difficult, to have 
dictated them from rough notes first made. 1's letter- 
writing was followed by another period of rest, fo)- 
lowed bya vap. In this he was aided by his wife's 
reading alcud, in which she went steadily on, lest the 
cecsation of the scund might awaken him. At four 
o’clock he tcok very regularly another short walk, 
regardless of weather, after which he ordizartily allowed 
himeelf another hour for work before dinner, for which 
in later years he substituted tea. He retired early, but 


was a pour sleeper. 


Lifeand Letters of Charies Darwin. Edited by bis Son Franci, 


Darwin. Ia Two Volumes. (New York: D. Appleton & Co, | 
$4.50 


He seems to have been a man of somewhat narrow 
tas'es ; cared apparently little for 'terature, and pre- 
ferred Miss Austen and Mrs. Gaskell to Georgs E lot; 
to art appears to have been almost equally ind! fferent ; 
and though he was fond of listening to music at home, 
he evidently had very Mlitle understanding of St, for 
‘‘from his want of ear, he wa3 unable to rec°gaize a 
tune when he heard !t given, but he remained constant 
to what he liked, and would often say, when an old 
favorite was played, ‘ That is a fine thing; what fs it?’ 
Even such liking as he had for literature and music 
seems rather to have been because they rested than bs 
cause they elther inspired or fed him. That candor 
and «quability of temper which is so characteristic of 
h's writings «q ‘ally characteriasd him in bis persona! 
intercourse. He was very fond of his children, and his 
children were very fond of him ; they lived on terms, 
es it were, of equality. ‘' Toe way he dbrcuzht us up is 
shown by alittle story about my brother Leonard, which 
my father was fond of telling. He came into the 
drawing-room and found Lsonard danciog about on the 
sofa, which was forbidder, f-rthe sabe of the eprirgs, 
and sald, ‘Oa, Lenny, Lenny, that’s against all rulce ; 
and received for answer, ‘Then think you'd better go 
out of the room.’ I do net belleve he ewer spoke an 
angry word to any of his childzen fn his life; but lam 
certain that it never entered our heads to disobey him.’ 
‘‘ Another mark of his unbounded pstience was the 
way in which we were suffered to make raids into his 
study, w2eRn we had an absolute need of s*icking-plaster, 
stricg, pins, scissors, stamps, footrule, or hammer. 
Taese and other such necessaries were a.ways to be 
found im the study, and {t was the only pleoe where 
there was a certalaty. We used to feel it wromz to go 
in during work-time ; still, waen the necesslty w 16 great 
we did so. I remember his patient look when he said 
once: ‘Don’t you think you could not come in sgain ? I 
have been interrupted very often.’ We used to crea} 
going in for sticking-p!aster, because he disliked to see 
that we hed cut ourselves, both for our own eakes sn] 
on socouat of bis acute sensitivaness to the tight of 
bloed. I well remember lurking absut the pascage til! 
he was cafe away, and then stealing fn for the plaster !"" 
These little instarces are evidently typ'cal, and they 
drew ihe reader very closely to the great man of éci- 
ence. 

Like most men who concentrate their ifves on single 
topics, when he did work he worked very hard. ‘‘ He 
would often say that saving the minutes was the way 
to get work done; he showed this love of saving the 
minutes in the difference he felt between a quarter of 
an hour end tern mizutes’ work. He never wasted a faw 
spare minutes, by thinking it was not worth while to 
start to work. I have often been struck by his way of 
wotrkirg up to the very limit of his strength, so that he 
suddenly stopped in dictatipg, with the words, ‘I 
believe I must not do any more.’ The fame preat 
desire not to lore time was seer Im his quick movements 
when at work.” This quickneres and intensity of action 
was accompanied with indomitab'e perseverance. ‘ He 
often the saying, ‘It is dogged as ft,’ and 
I think doggedness expresses his frame of mind almost 
better than perseverance; perseverance seems small to 
express his almost fierce cetire to force the truth to 
reveal itself.” Fornelther books nor instruments had he 
aby oere, except as tools for his work. A makeshift 
of his own manufacture wonld serve bis purpose ag 
well as an elaborate appifance from the mechanical 
instrument meker’s shop. If a book was too heavy for 
conventfert handling, he made it without remorze into 
two volumes, by the eimple expedient of cutting ft in 
two. His literary style was the product of hard work. 
‘*He often laughed or grumbled at himself for the 
difficulty he found in writing English, saying, for 
instance, that if a bad arrangement of a sentence was 
possible, he would be sure to adopt it.” Yet this 
esiimate must be partly charged to his habit of self- 
depreciation, for certalnly his style, not only in his pud- 
Itshed works, but in his letters, is generally a mode! for 
both clearners and compactness. 

Ia his religious views he began life entircly orthodox, 
and was originally intended by his father for the 
church, but ended his life as an agnostic. H's agnosti- 
cism, however, was not 60 much due to a settled con- 
viction, like that of John Stuart Mill, that the eternal, 
invisible world trarscends all knowledge, as to a vacil- 
lation between confiderce in his own spiritual Intuition 
and that ecientific habit of mind which led him to test 
all etatemcnts by experiment, and to open his mind to 
all questioning and doubting. 

The secret of Mr. Darwin’s success, £0 far as we can 
judge from the very interesting revelation of his per- 
sonal character afforded by the preiiminary chapters in 
these two volumes, seems to have been due to natural 
endowments which fitted him for acute observation ; to 
concentration of mind and effort along one line of ex. 
ploration ; to a serenity of disposition which he did not 
allow anything to ruffle; to an unexampled candor, 
which enabled him to make the criticisms of even his 


bliterest antagonists tributary to his eventual success ; to | 


a single-heartedness and dogged perseverance in his 
pursuit of truth ; and, by no means least, toa wife who 

without apparently sharing In his pursuits, sympathized 
with him in them, and knew how, with a wifely 
eself-sacrifioe which carried with {t no sorrow but only 
the highest jy, to be at once his m'nister and rest-giver. 
‘ No one, indeed, except my mother, knows the full 
amount of eufferlpg bo endured, cr the full amount of 
his wonderful patlence. For all the latter years of his 
life she never left him for a night; and ber days were 
so planned ‘that all bis resting hours might be shared 
with her. She shielded him from every avoidable 
annoyance, and omitted nothing that might save him 
trouble, or prevent him becom!ng cvertired, or that 
might allcviate the many discomforis of h's 1)] health. 
I hesitate to epeak thus free'y of a thing so sacred asthe 
lifelong devotion which promp‘e! a!l this constant and 
tender care. 


day of the health of ordinary men, and that thus hia life 
was one long stuggle against the weariness and sirain 
of sicknoss. And this oannot be told without speaking 
of the one condition which enszbied him to bear the 
strain and ficht out the struggle to the end.” 

Apart from theér scientific value, of which we make 
ne attempt to Indicate heve avy judgment, these volumes 
are both interesting aud valuable as a character study. 
No one can resd them withcut a feellog of deep 
admiraiicn, tending toward personal love, for one whose 
fatth gave 80 ifttie to cupport a joyous life, but whose 
eyfrit of courte y and candor was an example to many 
of a ecun. er aud, we believe, a far truer faltb. 


FIFTY YEARS OF ENGLISH SONG. 


We cannot have too many collections of Eoglish 
verse, provided they are made with intelligence and dis- 
crimination Tae great body of Exsglish poetry must 
remain for ihe most part inaccessible io many of those 
who, if time and purse perin!tted, would be glad to drink 
at the fountain sources. For al] such an intelligent 
sclection of representative vera> is of real values, Tae 
latest work of this kiad comes from the pressof A D. F. 
Randolph & Oo. (New York), and is entitled ‘ Fifty 
Years of Esglish Song-Seleciions from the Pets of the 
Reign of Victoria” Mr. Hamry FE. Ruindolph, the 
editor, has enceavored in thess four weil-printed and 
eubstantialiy-boun<di volumes to present such selections 
from the Eaglish poetry of t3e last fifty ycara as will 
develop and make clear the tendency and scopa of the 
Eeglish verse of that period. The first volume is devoted 
to the eariter poets, beginning with Scu'hey, and tn- 
cluding the Soottish poete and the recent Irish poets, 
the purpose being to present selections from those poets 
whose reputation had been won before the reign of 
Vicwrla began. The secoad volume deals with the 
poets of the firat haif of the reign, aud with the poet- 
novellets, beginning with Tennyson and ending with 
Steveneon. The third volume prerents the poets of the 
seoond half of the reign and the writers of vers de 
société, beginning with Matthew Arnold and closivg 
with Lang and Pennell. The fourth volu ne fs devoted 
to the pre Raphae‘ite brotherhood, the ballad and song 
writers, and the religicus poets, beginning with Ros 
eetti and ending with F. W. H Myers. It wiil beseen 
from this brief survey that Mr. Rando!ph has covered 
a great field of poetic activity and creation, and has 
covered it very comprehensively and in a thoroughly 
catholic spirit. I1's work ceems to us to embody the 
broad sympathy and the thorough {otelligence which 
are necessary in such an undertaking, and the result of 
his labor is a collection which wili be of very great 
service to rea ders at large, and cepecially to s udents of 
English poetry. ($5) 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Doserted Village’ furnshes a stand- 
ing temptation to fllustrators, so familiar are its lines 
and s0 suggestive are they of scenes full of human fee)- 
ing and sentiment. The volume before us contalas six 
landscapes by M M. Taylor, which are attractive inter- 
pretations of Goldsmith’s verse. Itcannct be claimed 
for them that they represent avy especial poetic insight 
or any notabie excellence of artistic workmanship. But 
they are, In the main, well done, and they are not un- 
worthy of a place in a very we!!-made volume. (Pnhil- 
adelphia: The J. B. L'ppincott Co. $3) : 


__** Faust: The Logend andthe Poem,” does not contain, 


as its title might lead one to believe, the text of Goethe’s 
great work, but an account of the writing of ‘‘ Faust” 
and an analysis of its two parts. Hermann Faber con- 
tritutes six etchings, which fall disifactly below the 
level of the poet's thought. They sre lacking tn poetic 
feeiing and in grasp of character and situation. The 
publishers have made, however, a very pretty volrre 
in spite of the weakness of the etched work, (P.ila- 
deJphia: The J. B. Lippincott Co. ¢3 

Irving’s delightful legend of ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle” has 
made the text for a serfes of very pleasant illustrations 


Bat it ts, I repzat, a principal feature of. 
his life that for nearly forty years he never knew one 
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from the hand of Frank F. Merrill, to which the pubt- 
Hshets have given a very attractive setting in a well- 
printed quarto bearing the Imprint of 8 E. Cassino 
(Boston) Au etched portrait of Irving taken in his 
youth serves asa frontleplece. Tho story is developed 
in a series of nearly fi‘ty illustrations, many of them full 
page and «ff -ctively reproduced by the photogravure 
process. ($7 ) 

** Ballads of Romance and History” 1s made uo, if 
we mistake not, of a seflesof7poems which have already 
appeared in ‘‘ Wide Awake,” and which are now pre 
sented in a small quarto with abundant illustration, 
the contributors to this volume are S.san 
lidge, Mra. Whitney, Margaret J Preston, and other 
we!l-known writers. The illustrations are by Garrett. 
(Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $2 50 ) 

‘My Garden” contains graceful verses by Simeon 
Tucker Clark, {llustrated by daintily drawn and dell- 
cately engraved eketches of flowers and grain by Lena J. 
R'ngueberg and F. Schuyler Matthews. The art work 
has evidently been done with great care, and fs die- 
tinctly superior to much of this kind of illustration. 
The whole is handsomely printed on thick paper with 
ample margins, and bound in accver with an elabora'e 
design. (Boston: 8 E Cassino & Co. $450) 

To their elegant edition of ‘‘ Les Mi. Grables” and 
‘« Monte Cristo” Mesers. George Routledge & Sons (New 
York) have now added Victor Hugo's striking and ter- 
rible story of ‘‘ Notre Dame” in two large volumes. 
This work, like {ts predecessors, comes from the De 
Vinne Press, and represents the high-water mark of 
careful and artistic printing. The larve type, the broad 
pige, the substantial and tasteful binding, of these vol- 
umes give them an gppearance of finality. No one cer- 
tainly could desire to possess the works which have ap- 
peared in this edition in any more elegant or substantia) 
form. The illustrations are numerous, and distinctly 
French ima tone. They do nct meet the American taste, 


but, as we have remarked before in the same connect’on, | 


for that very reason tht y probably interpret Hugo more 
sympathetic: lly. 

A very attractive and Interesting holiday publication 
is ‘‘Abbeys and Churches of England and Wales,” 
edited by the Rev. T G. Bonney. This clearly printed 
quarto gives a very entertaining socount of the famous 
English ecclesiastical edifices, embodyicg the historical, 
descriptive, and pictorial aspects of many of these noted 
and beautiful structures. There are numerous f{liustra- 
tions, many of them half page, which piace very clearly 
before the eye the architectural charccter and the struct 
ural beauty of the Evgliish catbedrals. (New York: 
Cassell & Co. $5) 

A smal! volume which no lover of good book making 


“will pass without admiration is an E-gliish translation 


of Girard de Nerval's delightful story of ‘‘ Sylvie” The 
exquisite page with its clear type in narrow column, its 
wide margins, its high flafsh, the addition of forty-two 
delicate illustrations reproduced from etchings by R:- 
daux, and a tasteful and substantial binding, conspire to 
give this little volume perfect eleganca of form. Noth- 
ing more beautiful has come from any press during the 
present season. (New York: Gorge Routledge & 


Sons, $¢4) 


Lectures on the Ephesians. By R. W. Dale. (New York: 
Scribner & Welford.) Reading these lectures, as hearing 
one of them when delivered by Mr. Dale, impressos us with 
the difference between an Eagiish and an American con. 
gregation. There is nothirg rhetoricaily attractive in the 
lectures. There is almost no illustration, and bat little 
metaphor. It almost seems as.though the preacher had 
made for himself the resolve which Paul made at Cornith— 
not to know or to use the attractions of a literary style. 
Their attraction lies wholly in three elements: deep and 
earnest thought, a profound spirituality, and a perfectly 
clear but perfectly simple and plain style. He who is 
interested in Scriptural truth for its own’ sake—trath of 
thought and truth of life commingled—will read this vol- 
ume with satisfaction, if not with avidity. He who goes to 
books of religion either to have his imagination pleased or 
his sensibilities and emotions stimulated will not read it 
through. - Weare inclined to the decided belief that Eaglish 
audiences desire the former more than American audiences 
have been thought to desire it ; while it is possibly true that 
the evident attractiveness of English preacners to Amer- 
ican churches may be «iue in part to the fact that American 
congregations care more for thought and life, and lees for 
dramatic entertainment, than has been supposed. As an 
interpreter, Mr. Dale treats Paul topically. He does not 
chop the Epistles into texts and spend his time in micro- 
scopic examination of words and phrases. His treatment 
is Jarge and broad; philosophical and theological rather 
than textual and exegetical. In his theology Mr. Dale 
occapies a position midway between Old Theology and 
New Theology. He might perhaps be described as a medt- 
ator between the two school, except that this might give 
the idea of a compromise, and he never compromises. His 
mediatorship is akin to that of ourown Henry B. Smith. He 
recognizes Christian consclousness, but rather as an inter- 
preter of than as & coequal authority with the Bible. 
Forgiveness of sins is a change in the mind of God toward 
the sinner, not a change in the minds of sinners toward 
God. The atonement involves a mystical change in the 
relations between God and man, by a substitutionary proc- 


ess; but that process is rea! and spiritual’, not merely 
forensic; a charge actually wrought In the race as the race 
is brought to be tn Christ. Salvation is a raco fact, nota 
mere individual one; we are not saved ono by ons, set one 
by one we enter, throuzh repentance—an act of free will— 
into that salvation. These indicate some of ths lices of 
Ms. Dale’s thought. We do not always agree with his 
interpretations, but we find them alWeava fresh, thouc fal, 
suggestive: in the best :erse hia own, without being marred 
by a striving after originality. 


Lite Nites; or, Fifty Years’ Outlook. By Willam Hagne, 
ti.p. (Roston: Lee & Shepard ) The sudden death of Dr. 
Hagnegives a sac interest to this last work of b'slife. The 
last word had been written an the last revieion made. 
Bornin Westchester County, New York, €a4 having prsetor- 
ates !n various parts of the country, the author was widely 
and favorably *nown for his zeal, energy, philanthrepy, 
Chrietian character, and iitetaryattalpments. bore frnit 
in his old age, beizg in hia: ighticth yeat when this book was 
completed. It ta always profitable wren a cuitivated old 
tiian, rStatnice vigor of mind,turns back to the scen‘s of 
his ehildhood, and reviews the story of an activa Itfe. 
These delightful reminizecences Of cld Pelham ard New 
Rochelle as they were manv years ago, Uf eanool and 
academic life in old New York, of Princeton S8:minaty 
sixty yéars aso, cf o'd Boston, and the early dsy3 of 
Garrison, Enerson, and kindred spirits, will revive the 


spirits of elderly readers, and “urnieh valuable infermation 


to the younger generation. Taere was much in the strug- 
gles whose fruitage is now er joyed that ought never to be 
forgotten, and the pens of many ejiderly men might well be 
employed in deliveating tae characters of men and the 
details of great events that belong to the fading years. 
This book sets aygood ¢xamp’e for mar ¥ to follow. 


NVarka, the N.Aikist. By Kathleen O Meara. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.) One suspects that the title of this 
story was choren before the p'ot was fully worked ont, as 
Narka can hardly be called a Nihilist in any aecepted senee 
H{er connection with Ressian revolutionists is eesus!] ard 
in great part accidental. The great fault of tee story ia 
that it has no light and shade. The reader’s interest is 
ralsed to a high pitch in the firet obapter, and the almost 
painful intensity of the crisis is upheld until the last page. 
So tregical and almost seneational are the incidente of the 
plot that the author, hurried on bythe etory, has tnenflicient 
time and repose to rightly develop the characters, one 
only, Marenorite, being satisfactorily filled out. There ars 
many side-lights thrown on Russian soctety, politice, and 
revolutionary m%vemente, but the glimpses they give are 
too slizht and shifting to be quite fair toeither radicals or 
conservatives. It should be added, however, that there is 
& certain restless vigor and pagsion about the story itself 
which does not admit of failing attention in the reader. 


Romanism and the Reformation. By H. Grattan Guinness. 
(New York: A.C. Arms’rong & Sen ) Dr. Guinness, who is 
alarmed and distressed atthe growth which the Roman 
Catholic Coanrch has dnuri-g tho last half-century, es- 
pecially in his own country, finds in the prophetic writirgs 
of Daniel and the Apocalypse the most trenchant of anti- 
papal arguments. He has according’y elaborated there 
arguments in a series of popular lec ures dsiivered last 
epring in Exeter Hall, and now sent ou* for a larger audl- 
ence. Withont discuzsing his principles of prophetic inter- 
pretation, which hive probably few adherents, we doubt 
that he will lead many not otherwise fortified to avold tre 
‘horned beast.’’ When he urges a return to the Reforma- 
tion methods of dealtng with the papacy he ignores too 
mach the changes which thresa centuries have wrought. 


Mr. William Mathews has now pnabliished a sufficient 
number of volames to afford the reading werid ample 
material for a yery definite opivion of h!s place and work. 
He ta not ia any sense an original writer, nor does his art 
entitle nim to a place among cur best essayists; but heisa 
man of large general information, of a pleasant spirit, and 
the possessor of a thorougaly interesting style. His payers 
are full of sense, apt quotation, available ipformation, 
and sound comment. His latest volume, Men, P/aces, and 
Things (Chicags: 8. C. Griggs & Co ; $1 50) discusses such 
sabj:cts as Napoleon, Bulwer, Dumas, ** Worry,”? ‘* Conr- 
age,’ the of Fame,” and Immoral Novels.”” Mr. 
Mathews covers a Wide range of tuem3s, and, whatever 
may be the limitations of his work, he 1s always interesting. 


Mrs. Molesworth’s latest story, Liitle Jiss Peggy (Mac- 
millan & Co ), is qnite a3 charming as any of its predeces- 
sors. The anthor dezcribes it as a nursery etory,’”’ and 
it will probably fiad its most deeply interested readers 
among younger cai!dren, differing in this respect trom some 
of Mrs. Molesworth’s earlier stories. The charm of style, 
however, ard the bright and sunny humor of the tale will 
interest older children, and those who are still further on in 
life will not find the reading of this book in, any sense 4 
penance. 


The Story of Some Famous Books. By Frederick Saunders 
(New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son) Mr. Saunders, here 
as in his previous books, has a most felicitous way of chat- 
ting in an agreeable manner of books and bookish men. 
He tel’s us of the origin of many famous works, the secret 
desigos of authors, their methods, hopes, anid struzgies, 
interspersing quotations, extracts, incidents, and bits of 
criticiam with taste and judgment. The book contains 
much curious or forgotten literary lore and will be very pleas- 
ant reading to all interested in the history of literature. 


— Walter Basant’s new book, *‘ The Eulogy of Richard 
Jefferice,’’ 1g nearly ready for publication. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Now York, have put into am 
extremely handsome book form A Girl's Life Lighty Years 
Ajo, @ series of chip*ers which have appeared in ‘‘ Sorib- 
nér’s Mag: zine.’ Froin & Co., New. York,'we 
have recived zaheth Gilbert: Hee Work for the Blind, by 
Frances Martin Greek L fe and Thought from the Age o 
Al sander to the Roman Conquest, by J. P. Mahaffy, forms a 
ratural sequel to Professor Mahe ffy’s earlier work,’ Soctal 
Life {in Greece from Horace to Menanier.”’ R. H. Hat- 
ton’s essays on S meof the Vodern (uides of English Thought 
in Matiers of Fuith contain a great deal of very serious and 
intelligent thinking, by the editor of the London ‘‘ Specta- 
tor.” Two new bocks of stories come from the press of 
T. Y. Crowell & Co, The Vagrant, and Other Stories, by Ro- 
kolenzko, and A Pucsian Proprietur, by Tolstoi.——G. P. Pat- 
nam's Bors, New York, have jaet pnbilzhed Dr. Edward E. 
Halo’s Life of George Washington Studied Anew, & popular 
account of the great patriot. The same publishers send us 
Molly, a book of poems, by Curtis May; Heart Lyrica, by 
J.asie ¥. O’Donnell, and fur Advanced Pupils, by 
John Murray. Holy Land; or, the Flight into Egypt, by 
Thomas E. Yan B bber, is a long poem embellished with a 
number of full-page i lustrations. Harper & Brothers 
issne tn book form Mr. Hovells’a latest novel, April Hopes. 
Mr. W.P Fiitb, tho well known artist, has made an inter- 
esting velame of Autobiography and Leminiscences. Ginn 
& Co., Boston, aid to their ‘‘Clacsics for Children” Ir- 
ving's Life of Washington, abridged for the use of schools, 
and furnished with an introduction and continuation by 
John ¥iske ——D. Appleton «& Co. bave put their imprint 
on Paul Bert’s Jutroducto yy Steps in Science. The Outlines of 
Natural Philosophy, by J. D. Everett. is prepared for the use 
of schools and general featers. l\cather. by Ralph Aber: 
crombie, is the latest addition to the International Scientific 
Series, and is a popular exposition of the weather charges 
The Lawyer, the Statesman, and the Sclduer, by George 8. 
Boutwel), eontains short articles on Choate, Webster, Lin- 
colp, and Grant. The Divine Man from the Nativity to the 
Temptation, by George Dina Boardmas, sufficiently de- 
ecribed by its title ——Little, Brown & Co, of Boston, 
have tesned a valume of short stories by C. H. W., under 
the title Five Dollars, and Other Stortes of New Eng- 
land 7*fe ——Phillips & Hunt, New Y rk, send us Dr. Vin- 
oent’s Lesson Commentary on the Internationa! Sunday-Sshookt 
Teesons fer 1888,a popular and useful compendium for 
teachers. ——Tne Rev. Dr. Sarderson has madeac Ilectica 
of appropriate passages, and issued them in book form 
under the title 4 Bow in the Cluud; or, Words cf Comfort 
(New York: E. B. Trest) Thomas Ne!son’s Sons, New 
Y rk, send us Life, Teaching, and Works of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, atranged ag a continneus narrative of the four Gos- 
pels according to the Rev'sed Version. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Gereral Lew Wallace has another novel half finished- 
It is to treat of the time of Mohammed. ! 

—Senator Ingalls fe at work on a political novel, dealing 
largely with men and events in Washington. — 

—At the last meetirg of the French Academy, Francis: 
Paraman was the subject of various complimentary re- 
marks in an address devoted to his achfevements by M. 
Geffroy, the historian. 

— Merers. Scribner & Welford import the edition of ‘* The 
Works of William Shakspcare,’”’ edited by Henry Irving and 
Frank A. Marsha!l recently described in these colamns. It 
is to be in eight volumes at 2; per volume. 

—On the ccecssion of his seventieth birthday, Professor 
Mommeen rece'ved, among other things, an address of con- 


gratuilation signed by learned celebrities {n Germany, 


Eogland, Anstria, Switzerlard, Italy, Holland, and Amer- 
ica. Accompanying this address was a bust of the ssptua- 
genartian historian. | 

—The ‘** Andover Review ”’ of this month contains a paper 
by Professor Francis G. Peabody on the ** Pailosophy of the 
Social ()aestions,’’ in which he shows the interdependence 
and correla'ion of such problems as thoze of education, 
labor, and temperance; a thoughtful and appreciative ar- 
ticle by the Kev. Charles James Wood on Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti, in which an intelligent an? sympathetic analysis of the 
inner meaning and spiritual purpose of Rossetti is well 
carried ont ; a criticism of Henry George's land tax theory 
by Mr. F. W. Bemis; an article on Church Problems in 
Germapy;’’ the second paper on ‘‘ Paui’s: Theology,” by the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott ; and the usual editorial, critical, and 
review departments. 

—The ‘‘ Critic’ is to have a department devoted to In- 
ternational Copyright. I: says: ‘‘*This movement was 
never stronger than it {3 to-day ; never was there less danger 
of its ‘losing the name of action.’ Popnlar sentiment is 
coming powerfully tothe support of those moralists who 
have striven so long to convince Congress that it has a 


higher duty to the American people than to permit literary - 


robbery because sto’en books are ‘cheap.’ Hence the out- 
look for International Copyright is brighter at the organiza- 
tion of the Fiftieth Congress than it has been in any previous 
year.’” 

—Perhaps the most singular cariosity in the book world, 
says ‘“*The Bookworm,’’ 1s a volams that belongs to the 
family of the Princede L'gn4, aad is now ia Feance. It ig 
entitled ** The Passion of Chri-t,’? and is neither written 
nor printed. Every letter of the text is cut out ofa leaf, 
and, being interleaved with bine paper, is as easily read as 
the best print. The labor and patisnce bestowea upon its 
composition must have been excessive, especially when the 
precision and minutenees of the letters are considered. The 
general execution in every respect is indeed admirable, and 
the velinm is of the most deticate and costly kind. Rudolph 
II. of Germany offered for it in 1640, 11, 0 ducats, which 
was probably equal to 60,(00 at this dey 
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JNouIRING FRIENDS. 


[ Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chrie- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
etther through the columns of the paperor by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable. } 


The question has been raised in my Sunday-school class as to 
the immediate state or condition after death. Isit asleep or 
unconscious state until the day of judgment, or are we immedi- 
ately with God ? W. T. &. 

{t certainly is not an unconscious state. We can perhaps 
best help you by referring you to the book ‘‘ Beyond the 
Shadow ”’ (Thomas Whittaker, Bible House, New York). 


H ow do we get our meaning of the wor!‘ religion ’’ from its 
Latin derivation ? M.N. R. 

It is probably, as Cicero said, from relegere, ‘‘ to trace or 
travel back,’’ and refers to the search of the mind for the 
invisible cause of the phenomens of the world. Sse some 
further suggestions in Audrews’s Lexicon. 


The question recently arose ina Sunday school, What was the 
number of Christ's followers at the time of bis death? 
** SUBSCRIBEB.”’ 
The largest number mentioned as assembled atone time 
is ‘“‘above five hundred‘ (1 Cor. xv.,6). We are not 
warranted in supposing that these were all, but how many 
more we cannot tel. 


Can you tell me what is the best system of systematic benevo- 
lence now in us3, and where I can obtain sample cards, enve- 
lopes, treasurer's book, etc.’ wish, if possible, to introduce 
some good sys’em into our church here with the commence- 
ment of the new year. PASTOR. 

There is no *‘ best system,’’ except in the best practice of 
systematic benevolence. Each church should make its system 
for itsel’, with an aim atthe largest results possible to it in 
ites circumstances. Sendtotha Amaricin Home Missionary 
Society, New York, for leaflet (No. 30), ‘‘ An Experiment 
in Systematic Giving.’’ A good way for every church is to 
make pledges annually of sc much per week to the charities 
of the church, including a!l the objects usually given to. 
Every person should be urged to put down something. 
These pledges should be sent to the pastor, who alone 
should know the names of contributors. He reports ths 
sums to the treasurer, sub:-titating numbers for the names. 
A common blank-book will keep the accounts. Each sub- 
scriber has a package of fifty-two tiny brown envelopes 
bearing his number. Oat of the aggregate of collections 
the appropriations for proper objects can be made, when 
needed, by the proper authority. For address of envelope- 
sellers, apply to any of the denominational houses. 


It is held by some persons that Jesus should not be called 
Christ when reference 1s had to the period of his life in the flesh, 
but only when the risen Lord is meant. Will you be kind 
enough to give an inquiring friend your opinion ? C. 

Jesus was not 8° called during his ministry, except in 
Peter’s confession (Matt. xvi., 16). Hedeclared himself the 
Christ on several occasions. There is no reason why that 
name should not be applied to him in his humiliation as in 
his exaltation. 

I am a college graduate anda teacher. With a family anda 
small salary, I cannot afford to take an advanced course ata 
university. Is there any way by which, through private study 
and an examination, I can obtain the degree Ph.D.? A. 

We believe that tne best colleges reqaire residence as a 
condition. 

Can you te!l me where I can obtain Mrs. Brassey's Voyage 
Around the World in the Yacht‘Sunbeam’’’? I bave a faint 
recollection that a cheap edition was oncs published, but do not 
know by whom. I would also like to know the publishers of 
** Great Events in History.”’ M. F. W. 

‘1 Henry Holt & Co, of New York, pablish an edition at 
$350. 2. **Great Events of the World,’’ by R W Brown, is 
published by Estes & Lauriat, Boston, at $250. Possibly 
this is the book you want. We cannot identify it otherwise. 


Piease advise the best history of America to read to a boy 
eight years old Wie. 

T. W. Higginson’s **‘ Young People’s History of the United 
States’’ is excellent, but perhaps a boy of eight would be 
too young to appreciate it. Arthur Gilman’s “ Primers cf 
American History’? are good reading for children. N. 8. 
Dodge’s *‘ Stories of a Grandfather about American His- 
tory ’ might answer your purpose. 

Some months ago Professor Palmer, of Harvard University 
delivered one or more lectures to his students on the doctrine 
of immortality as contaloed in Shakespeare's sonnets. Are they 
published? Ifs., by whom! H. V. A. 


Professor Palmer informs us that he has not published 
suck lectures. 


Who is the auth »r of the folowing lines ? 

““O hidden Love, who now art loving me! 
O wounded Love, who once wast dead for me! 
O sun crowned Love, who art alive for me! 
O patient Love, that weartest not of me - 
Alone of all, thou weariest not of me— 
Oh, bear with me tili I am lost in thee ! 
Oh, bear with me till Iam found in thee !" 


W.J.C, 


Please inform me in your paper where the quotation, ** He 
tempers the wird to the shorn lamb,” can be found. G. H. H. 


1a Laa rence Sterne’s Sentimental Journey.” 


Wiil you oblige an old subscrtber by giving tha address of the 
publishers of the “*Lucy Books,"’ by Jacob I have 
jooked in vaia for mention of them among the advertisemen's. 


E. D. D. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. $64. 


** The Babes inthe Wood,”’ inquired for in your “ notes and 
queries” Jast issue, may be found republished in *‘ Littell’s Living 
Age” for 1873 (Fifth Series, Vol. II), on p 322, cradited to 
‘“*Popular Rhymes.’’ Some Sixth Army Corps man may give 
you the other ballad inquired for ; one of thelfrarmy songs which 
was a great favorite after their return from the Shenandoah 
Valley was set to the tune of ** The Lowlanis”’ Jide p. 58? 
Benedict's ** History of Vermont in the Civil War.” 


I desire very much to get a eopy of * The Water-Mill,”’ by 
C F Adams. Cansome one tell me where I can obtain the 
same. 4.4.2. 


Can any of your readers tell me where I can find a copy of 
“The Silent Academy’’? The scene is laid in Alexandria, 
Egypt, and a rose leaf appears most beautifully upon the scene. 

G.B. 


Will some one give me directions for mixing mustard for table 
use’ I have tried various recines, and not one comes up to 
qaality of mustard I buy ready mixed. I want to mix it myself 
for economy’ssake, Also can any one give me directions for 
somethimg pretty and suitable to fasten in a shawl-strap to 
protect shawls and wraps from dust and wear when travellog? 
Pleuse give directions for material as well as for making, and 
obiige an old patron. E.R. 


To Catcu Moises —A young friend who has had great success 
in catching moles gives the following directions: Tread down 
ail the mole hills, then watch, without making any nolse (as the 
moles are very quick to hear the least sound), where the ground 
beginstorise. Putasharp spadeinto the ground quickly behind 
the rising, and turn earth outon ground. The mole will proba- 
bly be in the spadeful of earth. Give the mole a stroke with 
spade to kill it or at least stun ft. then put earth all back neatly. 
The moles dig ‘nearly always early in the morning, at noon, and 
at about five o’clock, and in the night at regular intervals. They 
are ravenou; creatures, and require a great deal of food Will 
fight among themselves, and even eat each other up. As no 
answer to the question in The Christian Union has appeared, a 
lady who isaconstant reader of the paper sends the above 
directions as gained from experi@nce on a country piace where 
nearly all moles have been thus killed. 

In reply to the qnestion regarding Buffalo bugs First, 
eternal vigilance—brush up, kill. and destroy most faithfully. 
Then take p'ain turpentine and a paint brash; put this on floor 
baseboard, saturate the wood. Do thesame for trunks and 
bureau drawers. Do not expect to get “rid of them at once or 
easily; they are a pest, but this course will exterminate them. 
sooner than anything else I know of, and J have had a serious 
experience with them. 

In reply to question regarding silk rag curtains. 
for making 


Directions 


SILK RAG CURTAINS. 


Every scrap of silk, eatin, velvet, or thin plush, whether bias 
or straight. short or long soiled cr fresh—such as pleces of old 
ribbons, old sashes furniture satins, neckties, old dresses, etc.— 
cau be used Having collected your silks, cut them in strips 
about one-half an inch wide -soft or thin silks about three- 
quartersan inch Then lap the end of one plece ontop of the 
other, say half an inch, and sew together, as you would for rag 
carpet ; be sure the sewing Is strong. As you sew, roll into balls 
weighing about one pound and one ounce, as that amount 
makes arqiare yard. I sent my balisto Mr J Ryan, 314 North 
Third Avenue, New York City, and he made them up beauti- 
fully. If your correspondent wiil send ‘a postal to him. he will 
send her his circular with full directions and suggestions for 
other things to be made of these scraps 

I do not know the address of any firm where ribbons are eold 
by the pound, but perbaps Mr. J. Ryan does. EK. M. W. 


In answerto E C G.'sinqatry for author of the lines — 
** While we walt for the napkin the soup grows cold ; 
While we match the cloth the pattern is sold "’— 
I bave in my old ecrap-book a poem entitled ‘* Too Late,” cut. 
from the New York * Tribune” years ago. and in that accredited 
to Harper's Magazine.’ The ‘author is Fitz Hugh Ludlow, 
and four lines of it read : 
** While we send for the napkin the soup grows cold; 
While the®bonnet is trimming the face grows old: 
When we've matched our buttons the pattern is sold, 
And everything comes too late —too late!” 

While the lines qaoted do not exactly agree, I have no doubt 
that the verses in my book are what E.©. G. had in mind. In 
the s?me scrap book isa poem entitled “Platonic,” by Wm B. 
Terrett. I donot know that ft is the * Platonic Drift” inquired 
for. The first Jine reads: 

** I had sworn to be a bachelor, she had sworn to be a maid.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Au irquirer in the issue of Decemb:r 8 expresses 
a widespread misapprehension concerning the star 
which has appeared in the east in the eaily morning 
during the last three months, The star referred to 
is undoubtedly the plauet Venus, and, if beauty and 
appearance in the eastern sky were the only requisites, 
she might well claim to be the star that ushered in the 
dawn of Christianity nineteen centuries ago. In obed!- 
exncato the planetary laws, however, Venus will daily 
draw nearé to the sua until July, when she disappears 
in his beams, to emerge a few weeks later as an evening 
star, setting after the sun 

The s)-called Star of Bsthlehem, which the curlous 
have been ‘mpatiently awaiting and frequently an- 
nouncing as visib.e durisg the present year, has not yet 
manifested itself, as such, to the telescopes of ¢s:rono- 
mers, and there is much sclentific skepticism oe 
its reappearance at all. 

The foundation for the qalte general belief among 
the laity that a new star wiil shine forth within a year 
or twois simply this: The anclent recor’s show that 
new stars appeared in the years ap. 945, 1264 and 
1572. The great Danish astronomer, Tycho Brahe, 


studied the varied phenomena of appearance at the last- 
named date, and his observations of the wonderful 
spectacle fi!l a large volume. 

Ho first observed the star in November, 1572 and 
followed it through its increasiog brilliance until it sur- 
passed Jupiter, and was visible even in the @aytime, and 
then through its decline to its fiaal disappearance in 
March, 1574 Hs made careful measurements of its 
distance from other stars in Cassiopela, and modern 
telescopes readily find a star of the eleventh magnitude 
near that place—a star, however, which manifests no 
disposition to gain notoriety by a sudden outburst. 

It will be seen that the interva's between the three 
recorded appearances range from 319 to about 309 years, 
and, taking the average as 314 years, the star should 
appear about 1887, to gratify the expectation of wonder- 
seekers. The only basis for the belief that this was the 
Star of Beth’ehem les in the fact that 945 is nearly 
divisible by 314—which would bring the first appear 
ance within a few years of the baginning of the Caris- 
tlan era, and would make the appearance in 945 the 
fourth, the second and third being considered as unre. 
corded. 

The fallactes of this theory— which has been at 
its best—may be readily uaderstood. 

The apparition of a new star in the heavens is not a 
very remarkable cccurrence. It is said that such a 
phenomenon in the second century nc (confirmed by 


‘the Chinese records) induced the Greek philosopher 


Htpparchus to make his catalogues of the stars—the first 
ever drawn up. More than a ecore of similar cc2ur- 
rences have been observed, and four within the last 
twenty-one years have been very carefully studied. 
Now, of the hundred and more variable stars whose 
p2riods are well determined, each one always appears tn 
the same place in the heavens ; 8° that the lack of evi- 
dence that the stars of 945 and 1264 did shine from the 
same place in the celestial sphere as did that of 1572 
will strengthen the conviction of a mere accidental re- 


with the fact that there is a variation of ten years 
between the intervals of appearance. If the stars, 
moreover, are identical—a variable of decreasing 
perlod—then it should have appeared s>me fifteen years 
ago, which it quite certainly did not. 

Nevertheless, if Cassiopeia shall add to her galaxy a 
new star withina few years, it will probably be accepted 
as a variable of frregular period, and the revived ‘“‘ Star 
of Bathlehem” may remain a pretty fancy—possthly 
within the bounds of poetic license. E. B. F. 


THAT WELSH WORD. 


To the Editors of The Christian Onion: 

Sirs —In The Christian Untonfof October 27, with 
the first installment of Greeley’s letters, you published 
a fac-3lmile of one, in which a mysterlous word, refer. 
ring evidently to some ballad, occurred ; and, if it has 
not yet been deciphered, you msy be {nterested to learn 
what it really is. Ina note the editcr of the letters told 
us that, after much puzz ing, it was finally pronourcad 
by an expert Welsh scholar to be Gwanwynrosyn ; but 
it was added that no such title had been found fn any 
co.lection of poetry contu.ted. Nor was it at all likely 
to be, for the word {s undoubtedly Gwenwynwyn, the 
name of the hero of a ballad which may be found in 
Peacock’s n°vel, ‘‘ Crotchet Castle.”” The title of the 


Diving Friar), and the first stanza runs thus: 

‘‘Gwenwynwyn withdrew from the feasts of his hall; 

He slept very little, he prayed not at all ; 
He pondered, and wandered, and studied alone, 
And sought, night and day, the philosopher's stone.”’ 

There are eigh’een stanzis in all, telling how Gwen- 
wynwyn, after finding the stone, and by its ald accom- 
plishing all his desires, presented it one day, in a fit of 
repentance, to a friar who wa: fishing in the pool; but 
the friar thought himself mocked, 

** And in scorn of the gift, and in rage at the giver, 
He jerked it immediately into the river.”’’ 
However, he soon learned his error, and dived after 
the stone, which eluded his search ; but he dived and 
he dived to the end of his days, and sill] 
** The ghost of the friar may be seen diving there, 
With head in the water and heels in the air.”’ 

It may be added that ‘‘ Crotchet Castle” bas recently 
been issued in a cheap edition, in Cassell’s National 
Library (No. 56), and is well worth reading as a clever 
extravagarzs Yours truly, G. W. Harris, 

ITnaca, N. Y. 


Oae of the London psp:ra published an account of a 
meeting of ‘‘ unemployed” at Kensington Garden, at 
which only twenty persons were said to have turned 
out and paraded behind a red flag. The nex: day one 
of the paraders wrote that the alleged meeting cons{sted 
of the vicar, church wardens, overseers, certain vestry- 
men, and some twenty boys of the parish, who were 


| 


| engaged in Jaying out the bounds of the parish, and had 
red surveyor’s flag for signaling. 


lation between the three stars, when taken into account © 


ballad is ‘‘ Llyn-y-dreiddiad-vrawd ” (The Pool of the 
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716 


25 Cents a Number. 


SON’S monthly contributions, 
A Chapter on Dreams.”’ 
THE MAN. AT ARMS—I. 
and i 


Sixteen (4 ralt ‘cau illustrations by EK. 
Blashfleld. 


THE GREAT PYRAMID 


of the Pyramid, and now first prin 


WHITE EDITH 


JAPANESE ped ARTISTS, 
AND ARTISANS 


With 14 Whestrettons by a Japanese artist. 
NATURAL SELECTION 


NING 
Illustrated by the author and Francis Day. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES 


Mowbra 


FIRST ‘HARVESTS 


A new serial. @hapters I-III. 
STIMSON. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE 


POEMS 


RENNELL Ropp, GRAHAM 


E CavaZZa 


FRENCH TRAITS—INTELLI 
GENCE 


JANUARY NUMBER, Now Ready, Contains : 


The first of Mr. ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
entitled 


BLASHFIELD 


By Epwarp L. WILson 
‘With 21 illustrations. some of which were 
taken by the magnesium Jight in the interior 


Poem by THomas ALDRICH 


By ILLIaM Evuiot GRIFFIS 


y H C. 
A novelette in 3 parts. Part | “With 9 illus- 
trations. 
THE END OF THE BEGIN- 


Story by GeorGE A. HIBBARD 


Poem vy ANDREW LANG 
With a -page by H. Siddous 


By F. J. 


By Crayton C. 


A NEW LIGHT ON BALZAC 


By Epwarp 8S. 


By CHar_Les Epwin ©. P. CRANCH, 
R. Tomson, and 


W.C. BrowneE.Ly 


CHRISTMAS (DEC.) NUMBER. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
BRET HARTE, 

H. C BUNNER, 

AUSTIN DOBSON, 

SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 

T. R. SULLIVAN, 

EDWIN PERCY WHIPPLE, 
E. H. & E. W. BLASHFIELD, 
AND OTHERS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


WILL H. LOW, 

HOWARD PYLE, 

J. W. ALEXANDER, 
HOPKINSON SMITH, 
GEORGE FOSTER BARNES, 
Cc. JAY TAYLOR, 

W. L. TAYLOR, 

M. J BURNS, 


WILLIAM HOLE, 
AND OTHERS. 


What is so good for a Christmas pres- 
ent as a subscription to BCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE? 

‘“*We have seen a good many holiday vol- 
umes brought out at prices far beyond the 
reach of moderately filled purses, which were 
by no means its equal either in literary or 
artistic wealth.’’—[ Boston Post. 


SPECIA 


A year’s subscription for 1888 and the 12 numbers for 


NOTICE. —To enable ne 
number (January, 1887), the following ‘inducements are offer 


1887, 
A year’s subscription for 1888 and the numbers for 1337, bound in two volumes, cloth, gilt top, 6 OU 


w Pread-rs to possess the —— from the first 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’ 


S SONS, NEW YORK. 


—— 


df It is a 


‘ 
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sand homes. Is 


The Christmas Number of 


has come in nearly a hundred thou- 


Nicholas 


it in your home ? 
royal gift book for only 25 
Buy it anywhere. 

Century Co., New York. 


ALIFE IN SONG. By Prof. George L. 
Raymond, author of ‘“‘ Poetry as a Rep- 
resentative Art,’’? etc. 16mo, eloth 
$1.25. 


**It isa new work, this of Mr. Raymon@’s do- 
ing, for which American iMterature, wteh its 
present superabundance of gracefully trivial 
verse-writing, should be glad to make room. 
His thuught is bigh and sustained, and the lan. 
guage of his expression the choicest. A fertile 
imagination and a keen analytic way of re 
ing life add tueir values to the poem, which is 
vigorous in conception and musical in execution. 
.,- Jt is impossible not to see in the book indl- 
cations of a puetic growth that it bg be fortu 
nate for American literature if Mr. Raymond 
Week (Toronto. 


BALADS OF THE REVOLUTION 
AND OTHER POEMS _ By Proof. 
George L Raymond. 16mo, cloth extra, 
$1.25 

‘* Notable examples of what may be wrought 


of native material by one who has a tasteful ear 
and practiced hand.’’—[Boston Globe. 


SKETCHES IN SONG By Prof. George 
L. Raymond. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


** A work of true a, brimfal of imagina- 
tion and sweet humanity.’’—[The Fireside 
(London, Eng.). 


concelts and original and 
thoughts, gracefully put inte: verse .. 
Raymond thoroughly understands the ‘wee 
poet’s science, man.”’—[The Literary World 
(London, Eng.). 


Holiday lists of ‘‘ attractive new books’’ 
and of ‘*‘ Good Books for Y sung People’’ sent 
on application. 


G. P. Putnam’ sSons 


2/7 and 29 W. 23d St,, New York. 


aurice Thompson’s 
new book: SYLVAN SECRETS. Ideal Edi- 
tion. cloth, 6Oc ; postage 7c. 

BY-WAYS AND BIRD NOTES. 
cloth, 6Oc ; postage 7c. 

“Maurice Thompson is an ordained prophet of 
Nature! Whenever he talks of either Birds. 
Weather, or Archery, the very leaves on the trees 
stop rustling to listen, and the clouds stand still in 
the blue to wonder. His latest, ‘Sylvan Secrets in 
Bird-Songs and Books,’ will repay the reading.’’— 
(Evening Journal, Chicago, Ill 

‘*Mr. Thompson is a pleasing writer, and a new 
book from him, dealing with outdoor sub jects in 
his own charming way, such.as those who have 
read his previous works on outdoor life will not 
easily forget, is sure to be welcomed by an eager 
and extensive circle of readers. His observations 
are fresh, keen, intelligent, and fullof a bright and 
original individuality.”—(The Times, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Order direct—NOT sold by dealers. Catalogue. 
84 pp., free. John B. ALDEN, Publisher, 33 
Pearl St., New York, or 218 Clark 8t., Chicago. 


SERMONS 


Preached in St. George's 


By Rev. W. 8S. RAINSFORD. 
I2mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


** Whatever the them} may be, the preacher 
never fails to find hts way to the vitai point 
where it touches the life and interest of the con- 
gregation before him, fhe Sermons are criso 
aod telingin style, aboundi:g in point, filns- 
trative and strong. both on the intellectual side 
and in that force that comes from personal 
conviction and arich spiritual life.”’—[ The In- 
dependent. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 
MAS DECORATIONS, 


ORATED PANELS, ETC. 


Send for Diusirated Oataiogue. 
3. &B. LAMB, 59 Carmine &,, N.Y. 


Ideal Edition, 


A Book Every Girl Should Own. 


THE 


_ No book for girls published for many years has recalved such unq/talified in 
dorsements from press and public as has this book by the Misses Lin, and ApgLia 
BEARD. What the American Boy's Handy-Book, by Dante. Beanp, to boys, 
this new volume fs to girls. It covers the entire field of indoor and cutdoor Instrue- 
tion and amusement for girls, and tells them a thousand and one things they wish to 


know of their games for summer and work durlog winter. 


It is a complete encyclo- 


pedia that every girl will treasure, and 1s illustrated by over 500 apt engravings and 
pictures, one upon nearly every page, made by the authors. 


| VOL., SQUARE 8VvoO, 


$3. 


MARION HARLAND 


says: ‘I consider it one of the most entertain- | 
ing and yet most practical works of the kind I | 


have ever seen. It gives me honest pleasure to. 
commend it to our girls all over the country.”’ 


LOUVUISA M. ALCOTT 


writes: *‘ I have put it down in my list of good 
and useful books for young people, as I have 
many requests for advice from my little friends 
and their anxious mothers. I am most anxious 
to commend your very ingenious and entertain- 
ing book.”’ 


— 


ELZIABETH STUART 
PHELPS 


wishes she “‘ were a on again for the sake of 
having it.’’ 


MRS. HENRY WARD 
BEECHER 


writes: ‘‘ I have never seen a book of this char- 
acter that so richly supplies tnformation that i; 
most valuable and charming. Not to American 
girls only, but I think the mothers will rival 
their daughters in the tnterest that will be 
awakened by itsexamination. The be>k should 
be as successful as its contents richly merit.” 


GRACE GREENWOOD 


writes: ‘It is a treasure which, once possessed, 
no practical girl would wililagly part with It 
is an inva'uabie ald in makinga hom: attractive, 
comfcrtable, artistic, and refined. The book 
teaches the gospel of cheerfulness, industry, 
economy, and comfort.”’ 


te *.* Together with “THE AMERICAN BOY’S HANDY BOOK,” by Daniel C. Beard. two 
splendid books, $5.00. Sent together, neatly packed, to any address by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
NEW EVERY MONTH. 


THE HoLipay WIDE AWAKE (now on the | 


news stands, 20 cents) contains a. lofty 
Christmas poem by Eimund Clarence 8'ed- 
man, stories by Sidney Luska, H. Rider 
Haggard, Mrs. F:iémont, Mrs. Sherwood, 
etc. Treasures of art. A very rich number 
beginning the year ’SS. $240a year. The 
volume begins with December. 


THe Pawnsy,—feligious instruction and 
inspiration by stories, anecdotes, history, 
travel, biography. pictures, and sketches of 
life at home and abroad. $100ayear. The 
volume begins with November. 


Ovcrk LittLE MEN AND WoMEN,—short 
stories and bits of learning and entertain- 


ment for children beginning to read. $1.00} 


a year. The volume begins with January. 

BABYLAND,—help for the mother and 
entertainment, diversion, exercise, rest, and 
growth for the little o1e, no matter what 
age, from one to six. Eight pages a month 
of pictures, tales, rhymes, plays, puzzles, al! 
for the motber to talk to the baby ont of. 
50 cents a year. The volume begins with 
Janvary. 


Sent to any address on receipt of price. 

D. LOTHROP COMPANY, PUBLISHERs, 

32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, 

“In The Karth Trembled we may say thas 
Mr. Roe has reached high-water inark again. It 
is full of incident and the plot is interesting. 
Mr. Roe introduces the Charleston earthquakes 
with telling effect, and the thrilling scenes 


which took place at that time are most graph- 
loally described.’’—[Toledo (Ohto) Commercial. 


THE EARTH TREMBLED. 


By Edward P. Roe, 
Author of Barriera Burned Away, Without a 
Home, He Fell in Love With Wife, &c., &o. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPARY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK, 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


** Admirable and useful volumes.’ 


— Prof. Sayecs, of Orford. 
Seventeen volumes now ready, comprising : 
Chaldea, Assyria, I:gypt, Greece, 


Rome, Carthage, Jews, Alexander’s 
k.mpire. Persia, Saracens, Moors in 
Spain, Hungary, Normans, Norway, 
Germany, Spain, and ireland, witn 
maps and ilinstratious. 2m0, cloth 
extra, each $1.50 


“One never tires of saying good things of 
these charming and valuable volumes.’ 
— Quincey Whig. 


Prospectus of series, inclnding announce- 
ments of volumes in preparation, sent on 
application. Illustrated prospectus on re- 
ceipt of stamp. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 231 Street, New York. 
A Beautiful and Instructive Holiday Gift. 


LIGHTS OF TWO CENTURIES, 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Biographies of the Master Spirits in Sctence. 


Art, and Literature, with 50 portraits. 
600 pp. , 8vo, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK AND CHIOAGO, 


CHRIST ART. 


set of twenty-seven photographs called 
« Christ in Art” starts with the nativity of the 
Saviour and tHustrates the leading features of his 
life and death, the pictures being carefully selec 
from our full list as a representative collection of 
the works of old and modern masters. 

The set of Bagge seven photos. cabinet size, un- 
mounted 38. Mounted on ecards, with 
printed Reacmintion of each picture on the back 
and all in a neat portfolio, 5. Mounted on beaeled 
cards with printed description under each picture, 
in finer portfolio, 88. See Miss Kowe’s articleon this 
set in 4ugust 6th the “ Sunday -chool Times.” 

Send 10 cents for catalogue of 10,.00 subjects, in 
gether reproductions of art,old and modern to 

with views from all parts of the world. 

for sun for Sunday-school and for illustrat- 

ry aspecialty. Ad 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Please annie The Christian Union. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


NOTES CF THE WEEK. 


It is always interestirg to hear what our friends the 
enemy have to easy. Borfori’s ‘‘ Wiae and Spirit Cir- 
cular” has a jubilant article cver the results of the 
Atlanta election. Of the tactics of the Prohibitlonis's 
it says: 

‘The Prohibitionists exhausted all of their resources in 
this struggle, feciing that it was a crucial trial of their sys- 
tem. They spent money like water, and persuaded or forced 
their women to descend to the most inconceivably indecent 
conduct in their desperate attempt to foist their dirty 
scheme upon the city. White women, outwardly respect- 
able, stood in the street embracing negro women and 
caressing negro men; but, in spite of ali, common sense 
prevailed over fanaticism, and the calm jadgment of 
Atlanta was recorded against the sneaking ways of Maine.’’ 

It reports a rumor that since the elecilon one oon- 
tractor has received orders for new bulidiugs which will 
cost over haifa million. The article concludes thus: 
us that bribery and lying and debauch- 
ery have been unable to triumph Over common sense 
and honesty in Atlanta.”’ 


The same journs] has anowher article which is not 
quite so jubliant. 1i is the report of the decision of the 
Supreme C. urt in the Iinsas prohibition cases. The 
only cold comfort whicn it is able to extract from this 
decision is that {t doss not decide the question of the 
constitutional right of a cltizan to manufacture in any 
State spirltucus liquors for export. 


The ‘‘ Voice,” in a very enterprising way, publishes 
interviews with prominent Ifqucr men all over the 
couniry relative to the Supreme Court decision. They 
are not only much cejected, but appear to be much 
surprised that the Court should so uaanimously have 
delivered such a radical opinion. They admit that there 
fs no use of further struggles ia the court, and will re- 
double their efforts in individual States and munticlral- 
ities to prevent ‘‘ the spread of the plague. ’ 


The ‘‘ Voice” also interviews the same authorities 
with reference to the effect of the repe=] of the whisky 
tax upon their industry, aad finds that as a rule they 
are opposed to such repeal. Upon this factthe “‘ Voice” 
itself makes no comment, but we fiad that some extreme 
Prohibitionists are disposed to c.iaim that the present 
tax upon whisky must be abolished because it is in 
the interest of distiilers. For lustauce, oaeof them ina 
letter to the ‘‘ Voice” says: 

‘The total cost of the dricrks purchased is variously esti- 
mated, but the best verified figures place it at 950,000,000 
annually. One-half this sum, $475,000,000, is taken from 
the drinkers to pay thetax. Toe tax is,in round num- 
bers, $100,000,000, which leaves a net annual profit of 
$375,000,000 in the hands of the 2v0 000 retail liquor dealers 
—an average anpdual profit for each of $1,575.” 

Such an argument as tnis is pure nonsense. The dis- 
tillers, of course, realiz> for themselves a handsome 
percentage upon the oue hundred millions which the tax 
compels them to advance, But their total profit_upon 
this advance is probably not more than three or four 
millions more than it would be if invested in other 
businesses. The idea that their consequent profit fs 
$375,000 000 is a most ex'raordinary absurdity. When 
the-tax upon spirits and tobacco) was first levied it was 
opposed by the inieresis engaged ia their manufacture. 
The fact that these interests are now opposed to its 
abolition mean: nothing except that they wish to retain 
their present monopoly rather than be subjact to the 
competition of everybody who would wish to own a 
private still or make cigars if the taxes were removed. 
Were the tax taken cff, the present distillers would prob- 
ably not manufacture more than st present, but thou 
sands and tens of thousands cof others would enter into 
the business. The cost of making a gallon of whisky 
is twenty cents, the tax [s ninety. If the wholesale price 
of whisky were reduced from $1.13 to twenty-three 
cents per gslion, it would be a more economical drink 
than teaor ccffee. For the Probibitfonists to try and 
make a false issue, aud argue that because the tax 
sightly benefits «x'sting distilleries it is against the inter- 
est of temperance, is for them to cease to fight a curse 
in order to fight a clase. Were anti-Prohibitionists to 
oppise prohibiiion because it elightly increases the 
profits of druggists, the argument would be about as 
relevant to the temperance i:sue. 


Last Thursday the Republican Ant!-Saloon League 
met in Syracuse, N. Y. Something over a hundred 
delegates were present. Invitations kad been sent out 
to most of the prominent Republican leaders, and letters 
of regret uniformly received. Mr. Evarts’s letter typl- 
fies them sil: ‘‘1 shali not be abie to atterd the confer- 
ence at Syracuse, anc I regret this very much, I hope 
the meeting of the anti-zaloon Republicans will be well 
attended, and will be resolute in its attitude and pur- 
pose.” Most of the tpsches made at the convention 
qrere equally aggressive and definite as to the measures 


which must be taken to curtail the lfquor traffic. 
convention opposed ‘‘ high license,” but favored “‘ re- 
strictive taxation.’’ Ssveral delegates, however, who 
cared more for prohibition than R -publicanism, opposed 
the tax resolution. One of them tald: “It you tax 
liquor-selling, you will increase the price of liquor to 
the drunkard, and you wil! take so much bread out of 
the mouths of his he!pices fami'y.” Was this sense or 
nonsense ? 


‘Most of the reports from Minnesota indica‘e that the 
high license experiment is working well. Oae town is 
reported as baving four saloons now instead of fifteen, 
and it is said that the owners of these four obey the Sua- 
day laws for fear that their licenses will be revoked. In 
the city of St. Paul, however. it seems doubtful if the 
high license law wili be enforced. O1¢ prominent gen- 
tleman is quoied as authority for the statement that not 
a single license will be taken out after January 1, and 
that the municip:] cficials would take no sieps toward 
having the violators of the law brought to justice. The 
lowest license iee which can be assessed is $1,000. OF 
course, many of the saloons are unable to puy this, and 
there seems to be an agreement among the fraternity 
that none of them will. Oalyaccuple of weeks remain 
before the new law goes in force; and {t wou'd seem 
that, had the saloon-keepers intended tocomply, thty 
would bave made their arrangements already. It {a to 
be noted, however, that, should a few saloons pay the 
license fee, these have a ‘‘ vesied interest’ ocmpelling 
the others to close, and that the taxpayers have a de- 
cided interest in seeing that the Jaw is enforced. The 
wealthy people of St. Paul will probably be able to 
bring enough pressure to bear upon the Common Cvun- 
cll to have the law carried into effect. 


The Supreme Court of Kansas has just handed down 
a decision declaring that any person who !s the lawfu! 
possessor of liquor may drink it himeel? or give !t away 
without violating the law. The case involved was 
that of a shoemaker in Miami! County, who had been in 
the habit of sending to Kansas City and purchasing 
beer and whisky for a number of parties, they drinking 
it in the back part of his store. He, however, derived 
no prcfi: from the dispensation of the prohibited bever- 


age. 


MUSIC AND ART. 


The scu!ptcr Cesare Aureil has completed a life-s'ze 
tust of Taomas de Aquino, which is to ba p'aced in 
the library of the Vatican. Czeare Aureli’s first work 
on which his fame is based was a grcup in the Palszzo 
Corsini, entitied ‘‘ Milton and Galilei.” 


Besides the ‘‘ Jasper” statue for Savannah, the Ames 
Works in Cifcopee are at work on arumber of similar 
contracts. They are makirg a soldiers’ statue for 
Brooklyn, Conn., to be eight feet high. They are also 
to make several tablets, etc., for the same mo: ument. 
Another contraci ia for Waterbury, Conn, and will be 
a life-size horse figure with lady rider. Some bronze 
slabs are also to be made for fc untains to surrc und the 
figure. Another status which they will soon commence 
will be one of ‘*‘General Bartlett’ for the town of 
Amesbury. All these figures will be completed by 
June 15, 1888. 


Anton Rubinstein has c »mpleted ‘‘ Moses.” Like his 
other Biblical operas, notably ‘‘ Toe Tower of Babel ” 
and ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” this is said to be a cross between 
an opera and as oratorio, and it is c'aimed that Rubin- 
stein bas designated the work ag an operatic oratorio. 
He is now devoting his energies to the guidance of the 
conservatory at S:. Petersburg. 


A soldiers’ mor umnt ia to bo placed on the public 
equare of Utica, N. Y., aftera design by Carl Gerhardt, 
of Hartford, Conn. It will cost $25 C00, and consist of 
a broad rcund column fupporting a female figure t> 
represent Uiica. Bass-reliefs will be placed on the 
lower part of the column, and four figures will stand on 
pedestals at the fcur corners cf the platform and rer re- 
sent the different bianches of the service, - 


J. Q. A. Ward and T. Edwin Elwell have consented 
to submit designs for a statue to Nathan Hale. A New 
York citizen has pledged himself to raise $15,000 in 
Wall Street for such a statue. 3 


The European successes of Josef Hofmann have 
brought into notice some other musical prodigies of 
tender years. Ernest Schelling, twelve years of age 
and an American by birth, is astonishing the professors 
and pupils of the Stuttgart Conservatory by his proficien- 
cy as a planist and his precocious excellence as a com. 
poser. Fritz Kreizier, also aged twelve, recently took the 
first prize as a violinist at the Paris Conservatory, and is 
now creating a sensation in Vienna by his remarkable 
performances. 


Berr Winkelmann, of the Imperial Opera, Vienna, 


The 


has, in compliance with Mme. Wagner’s request, con- 
sentad to aing the part of ‘‘Pareifal” at Bayreuth, although 
the undertaking js at aconsiderable personal sacrifice, as 
he has to give up his lucrative vacation engagements, and 
at Bayreuth his remuneration wi!l be slight Gudehus 
Is also engaged for the festival. Levi wiil conduct 
‘** Persifal on Sundays and Wednesdays from July 22 
t> August 19, and Moth ‘‘ D'e Meistersinger” on Mon. 
days and Taursdays. 


The young American singer Nikita has recently 
appeared in three concerts at Hamburg, singing before 
large audiences with distinguished success. 


Wi'lfam Schaus has on exhibition a painting by Tro- 
yor, and a water-color by J. F. Millet called “ Feeding 
ihe Children,’ an oid doorway in which are seated 
three children, and an old petsant woman with a bow! 
in herlap. Among the oiher pictures area llitle tam- 
courine girl by Lron Bonnat; a soldier seated upon a 
stump, pouring irom his canteen into a cup, by Groi- 
leron ; a picture entitled Pale Mists Come I’ .ceting o’er 
the Sea,” by M. F. Hi. De Haas, and an interior by 


Jiminez Aranda, called ‘‘ The Preliminaries of Mar. © 


ifage.” A large number of etchings are also showa 
at this gallery. Among them are ‘Parting Day,” 
etched by Desbaines after B. W. Leader; ‘ Evening 
Glow,” etched by Chauval after He ffaer, a land:cape at 
twilight. An etching by Wa)trer after Bié'on ia called 
‘Toe Waning of the Day.’ It shows the peasant 
gleaners returning homethrough tae flelds, ‘ La Finte- 
terre” is by Lathrop, after the same artist, and {s a dark 
landscape, with cld houses, old peasant wives, and the 
new moon. Two girls seated at an organ {s an etching 
by Waltner, afier W. Firle, and fa called “ Morning 
Devoilons.” ‘‘Cynthia” {13 an engraving of & girl in 
Elizabethan costume, by John H. Miller. 


M. Knoedler & Co,, of this city, have now on erbibt. 
tion at their gallerfes “‘An Eastern Scene,” by E. L. 
Weeks; ‘‘The Christening Fesiivitics,” by Louis 
Jimenez ; ‘‘ Twilight inthe Woods,” by Arthur IHoeber ; 
‘A Lily Pond,’ by R. W. Van Boskerck; ‘Dr. 
Faustus,” by Jean Paul Laurens; a park ecene by 
Ferdinand Helibuth ; and pictures by Ad. Schreyer, 
Rico, Meyer von Bremen, Diaz, Dipié, Knight, Pearce, 
Géi:dme, and others. 

A large number of etchings are alsoto beseen. ‘The 
Last Ray ” is by Rajon, after Jules B:é:on. ‘‘ Luncheon 
inthe Harvest Ficli” is etched by Lo Couteux after 
Bréton. In the center of the field a fire fg bu!lt and 
ihree Women are engaged at the noon meal. One woman 
is lying st full length in front of the fire, and the others 
are seated on the ground, all spparently talking. ‘‘ The 
End of the Day” is etched and painted by Henri 
Lerclie. ‘‘A Rock Pigeon” represents a little child 
seated on a high rock. It{s by Poynot after Benner. 
Other etchings are: ‘* Happy Idlenegs,” by Margeildon 
after Jacque ; ‘‘ The Grafter,” by Focillon after Millet : 
‘Dreaming,’ by Turner; ‘‘ Toe Wayside Inn” and 
‘*The Watermi!l,” by Slocombe, and The Synaics,”’ 
by Koepping after Rembrandt. 


The Avery Gallerfes, which bave been removed up. 
town to the new building on Fifth Avenue, between 
Thirty-fourth and Thirty-fifth Streets, were opened last 
week for the exaibiiion of a number of new pictures. 
One of the most interesting of these is ‘A Gleaner,”’ 
by Jules B.¢.on. It represents a peasant woman return- 
ing from the harvest fizld at everiog carrying a sheaf 
of whest on her head. There is a Daubigny called 
‘* Evening,” which is a landscape, showing a river with 
a clump of trees growing on its banks at the right, and 
a group of women in the foreground washing clothes ia 
the waters of the stream. A pastel by Millet excites 
interest as representing the artist in a style new to 
most of his admirersin thiscountry. There are three 
Corots, a small It ,usseau, 8 Diaz, a email! richly colored 
genre by Munkacsy, an interior by E jouard Fiére, and 
a characteristic picture by Boldin!. There are pictures 
by Pizzaro, and a little picture by Sisley. A large 
picture by Willlam T. Richards and a landscape by 
A. H. Wyant represent American artists in the col- 
lection. 


The works of Russian composers, as well as of Rus- 
sfan novelists, are fast growiug {in public favor, both in 
England and the United States. The ‘ Allgemeine 
Musik-Zeitung ” states that Tschaikowsky will set out 
in January on atwo months’ tour in Germany, to be 
followed by a visit to France, where he will give per- 
formances of his own works. One of his programmes 
includes a serenade or suite for strings, a pianoforte con- 
certo, a number of songs, the symphonic piece ‘‘ Fran- 
ceeco da Rimini,” and a recently completed work called 
** Mczartiana.” 


Tschaikowsky’s new opera, ‘‘ The Enchantress,” has 
been brought out with great success at the Imperial 
Theater, St. Petersburg. The first two acts are described 
as containing some remarkable scenes, 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


THANKS IN OLD AGE 
By WHITMAN. 


Thanks fn old age—thanks ere I go, 

For health, the midday sun, the impalpable 
air—for life, mere life, 

For precious, ever-'‘ingering memories (of you 
my mother dear—you, father—you, broth- 

_ era, sisters, friends), 

For all my days—rot those of peace alone—the 
davs of war the same, 

For gentle words, caresses, gifts from foreign 
lands, 

For shelter, wine, and meat—for sweet appre- 
ciation, 

(You distant, dim sibineieel —or young, or old— 
countless, unspecified, beloved, 

We never met, and ne’er sha'l meet—and yet 
our souls embrace long, close and long); 

For beings, groups, love, deeds, words, books, 

| —for colora, forms, 

For all the brave, strong men—devoted, hardy 
men—who’ve forward sprung in free- 
dom’s he!p, all years, all lande, 

For braver, stronger, more deycted men—(a 
special laurel ere I go to Hfe’s war's 
chosen ones, 

The cannoneers of song and thonght—the great 
artillerymen—the foremost leaders, cap- 
tains of tbe soul) ; 

As soldier from an ended war returned—as 
traveler out cf myriads, to the long pro- 
cession retrospective, 

Thanks—j-yful thanks !—a soldier's, traveler’s 
—[Selected. 


DE_LEMBER. 


By Frank DempstTeR SHERMAN. 
December's come. and with her brought 
A world in whitest marble wrought ; 

The trees and fence and all the posts 
Stand motionless and white as ghosts, 
And all the paths we used to know 
Are hidden in the drifts of snow. 
December brings the longest night 
And cheats the day of half tts light. 
No bird-song-breaks the perfect hush ; 
No meadow brook with liquid gush 
Runs telling tales in babb.ing rhyme 
Of liberty and summer-time, 

But frozen in tts icy cell 

Awai's the sun to break the spell. 
Breathe upon ‘the window- glass 
Ard see the minsic mists that pass — 
Fantastic shapes that go and come 
Forever silvery and dumb. 


December Stanta Claus shall bring— 
Of happy children happy kinr, 

Who with his sleich and reindeer stops 
At all good people’s chimney-tops. 


Then let the holly red be hung, 
And sweetest carols all be sung, 
While we with joy remember them— 
The journeyers to Beth'ebem, 
Who followed trusting from afar 
The guidance of that happy star 
Which marked the spot where Christ was born 
Long years ago one Christmas morn ! 
— Exchange. 


ALADDIN. 
By James Russert Lowe, 


When I was a beggariy boy, 
And lived in a cellar damp, 

I had not a friend or a toy, 
But I had Aladdin’s lamp; 

When I could not sleep for cold, 
I had fire enough in my brain, 

And builded, with roofs of gold, 
My beautiful castles in Spain. 


Since then I have tolled day and night. 
I have money and power and good store, 

But I’d give all my lamps of silver bright 
For the one that is mine no more; 

Take, Fortune, whatever you choose— 
You gave, and may snatch again ; 

I have nothing ‘twould pain me to lose,_. 
For I own ne more castles in Spain! 


A CHINESE LEGEND. 
Br C. H. LupErRs. 


Of filial piety such store 
- Had Ouang Ouel Yuen, the emperor, 
That—though his mother, who had been 
Aye fearful of the thunder’s din, 
Lay in her grave—where’er he heard 
The first low mutterings that stirred 
The bearded storm-clouds, through the gloom 
Passing, he sought her lonely tomb, 
And, bending over, whispered low : 
‘*T am here, Mother:”’ nor would go, 
Till—a great rose of gold-the sun 
Out bloomed througb webs the rain had spun. 
—({American Magazine. 


It has been the custom of late, says the 
Bpectator,” to disbelfeve in the ancient 
estimates of the population of China; but 
the ‘North China Herald,” a well in- 
formed journal, publishes statistios which 
strongly support them. I: appears that 
the authorities at Pekin have recently 
taken a census for taxing purposes, and 
that the village bailiffs, whose interest it is 
to understate the figures, return the pop- 
ulation at 319383500 Five province: 
are omitted, and their as re 
eorded in the last census rings the tota 
up to 892,000,000. 


| 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Books for the Young. 


Our Darlings : at Home, in Town, at the 
Seaside, in the Country, and at Play. By Mars. 
Printed in colors and gold by Pilon. Oblong 
4to, cloth, $3 ; boards, $2.50. 


First published in France, where it met with 
great success among both ad and young The 
children, laughing. dancing, romping. ding 
everything that children (and only children) 
can do—gracefully drawn and most charmingly 
colored - crowd every page wiih ther happy 
Sacer, so that the ‘ext is obliged lo wedge itself 
in as best it can. 


Last Pictures. By Ray- 
DOLPH CaLpEcorr. Printed in colors. Oblong 
4to, boards, $3; 


Similar to his ‘Graphic Pictures" and More 
Graphic Pictur:s” previously published Over- 
flowing with humorous conceits. and provoking 
good natured laughter at human follies and 
weaknesses . 


The Fairy Tales of the Counrsss 


D’AvuLNoy. Translated by J. R Pianché. New 
edition. With numerous illustrations by Gor- 
don Brown aud Lydia F Emmet. 4to, cloth, $2; 
boards, with lithographed double cover, $1.80. 


** It ie delightful to turn from the earlier muti- 

lated paraphrases of these incomparabes stories 

to the freeh, simple, and accurate versions of 

this practiced man of letters. who was not vain 

enough to think he could better hia author.” — 

i SToppDaRD, in New York “ Mail and 
press.”’ 


Stories of Persons and Places 
in Europe. By E. L. Bssepicr. Coplously 
ilinstrated. 4to, boards, with lithographed dou- 
ble cover, $1.50. 
**4 capital book to teach and interest American 
children in the gegraphy, antiquities, legends, 
historical events and personages. industries, and 
of art tn foreign countries. Boston 


Mattie S Secret. By Despeavx. 
With 109 illustrations. with litho- 
graphed double covers, $1.25 
“4 charming little child story, combining, in 
the most delightful manner, instructi n with 
amusement ... We cordially commend it to 
the notice of our readers in search of pleasant 
and profitable readtng for their children.”— 
[Boston saturday Evening Gazette. 


Every Boy’s Annual for 1888. 
Edited by EpmunpD RovutTienes. Twenty-sixth 
year of publication. With numerous illustra- 
tone. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

The stories of travel and adventure, biogra- 
notes on natural history, exposttions of 
parlor magte, tales of the French retreat from 
oe of Arctic exp oration, of adventures in 

bush, and of earthquakes, combine to ma 
the volume extremely 
nati Commercial Gazette 


For sale by all seoheiibers::; or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE &SONS, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


tay” SUBSCRIBE NOW 
FOR THB 


ANDOVER REVIEW, 


Which [discusses with ability, scholarship, fatr- 
ness, and conviction all the great topics now 
interesting the retigious public. 

Bia year; 35 cents a number. 
{2 November and December numbers will be 


sent free to every new subscriber remit- 
ting for 188 before January 1. 


The Atlantic Monthly. 


“There may be other of our home magazines 
which occasionally rise above it, in single num. 
bers, as there certainly are others which sink 
below it twelve times in the year ; but, sinking 
or rising, there is not one which on the whole rs 
80 satisfactory, or so much in accord with what- 
ever is of real importance in the history of the 
period.”"—[R. H. Stoddard, in N. Y. Mail 
and Express. 


Sia year, postage free. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made by 
money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


< The Latest and most Fascinating 
Recreation. A copy of 


‘Howto Make Photographs,” 
With Descriptive Catalogue, 
sent without charge to any one 


interested in Amateur 
Photography. 
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423 Broome St., New York. 
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The OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
twenty years ago, has grown with the growth 


of California and the i’acific Coast. ‘The 
leading feature of the coming year will be 
illustrated descriptive articles. Northern, 
Central, and Southern California, Oregon, 
Puget Sound, Alaska, Arizona, and the 
Rocky Mountain region will receive especial 
attention. 

It is not too much to say that without the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY it is impossible to 
keep informed upon ther esources and 
growth of the Pacific Coast. Without low- 
ering its high literary standard, the maya 
zine has become essential to the home 
seeker and the investor, because it deals in 
a practical way with the development of the 
West. 

To lovers of literature thé Ov&RLAND 
offers each month the best literary product 
of a group of new and brilliant writers. Its 
stories of Western adventure and mountain 
eering, Indian studies and Pioneer sketches 
have become famous. Its short stories 
cover the entire range of Western life, from 
mining camp days to the living present, 
and have been one of the strongest features 
of the magazine. Its literary reviews, edi 
torials, and poems rank with the best of cor- 
responding Eastern work. 

$4 PER YEAR. 
One Sample Copy Twenty-five Cents. 


The Overland Monthly Publishing Co. 


415 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


NEW ETCHINGS. |: 


“Evening in Finisterre,’’ by W. A. Lathrop 
after Jules Breton. 


** Home of Evangeline,’’ by F. Raulicheck after 
C. R Grant. 


** Colonial Days,’’ by James S. King after Percy 
Moran. 


Published by C. KLACKNER, and to be 
tained of all Art Bealers. 


ob- 


All of “‘Klackner’s Publications’’ are pre- 
tected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on ‘ Proofs and Prints.” 
17 East 17th Street, New York. 
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The Library Magazine 


Contents December 17. 1857: 


The “ Three Evils of Destiny,” ty |’. Theodore Rent; 
American History in Public Schoo's, by Francls 
Newton Thorpe; Play going in Japan, by Lewis 
Wingfield; Extension of the British Fronter in 
India, from the Saturday Review ; Great Britain 
and Russia, from Blackwood’s Magazine, Also in 
the department of Current Thought brief items 
concerning Dinah Mulock Craik, by Serah kK Bolton; 
Mr. Childs’s Shakespeare Memorial, by James Rus 
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cents; $1 per year. JOHN ALDEN, Pub- 
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BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York, 
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UNIVERSITY LECTURES 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
III.—IS MAN ONLY A MACHINE? 


HE third lecture in the course given by the Rev. 

Washington Gladden, D.D, before the students 

of the Ohio State University, was delivered on Sunday 

afternoon, December 4, and was listened to by a large 

and appreciative audience. The subject was, ‘‘ Is Man 

Only a Machine?” The following sbstract is an 
attempt to present the outlines of the lecture : 

While walking one day I saw an ingenious toy wind- 
mij] mounted upon a staff in some one’s dooryard. 
Two wheels, the one above the other, turned horizon- 
tally on a perpendicular axis. At the ends of their 
spokes were funnel-shaped cups opening horizontally. 
On one wheel these cups turned in one direction, and on 
the other in the opposite direction, in obedience to the 
same wind. A good analogy, I thought, for what is 
taking place every day in the moral world. The same 
influence, acting on different men, turns them in oppc- 
site directions—makes one sad and another merry, 
inspires one with courage and another with fear. 

As, in your watch, the wheels move in opposite direc. 
tions, yet are driven by the same motive power, so in 
the great mechanism of society. The rewards of Indus- 
try, the retributions of idleness or vice, the stimulus of 
popularity, the mortification of defeat—these do not 
affect all men alike. S>me are lighted up by them and 
some cast down ; some are helped forward and some are 
held back. 

How shall we account for these things? How hap- 
pens it that the same forces drive one in one direction 
and another in another? Howcomes it to pass that the 
same external influences are to some a savior from life 
unto life, and to some a savior of death unto death ? 
Taoese are facts which completely set at naught the 
theory that men are the creatures of circumstance. 
That our lives and characters are much affocted by cir- 
cumstances is undoubtedly true. We msy not question 
that we are constantly acted upon by forces many and 
subtle. But the fact that we are now considering is the 
patent fact that men often resist these influences. Instead 
of being coerced by their circumstances, they react upon 
their circumstances and essentially modify them. /t is 
but a shallow philosophy which expects to eradicate 
evil from the world by change of environment. 

‘* The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves.’’ 

Did circumstances shape the life of Aaron Burr, 
son of the President of Princston College und grandson 
of Jonathan Edwards, who sank from a home of honor 
and purity into an abyss of social and political perfidy ? 
Was Abraham Lincoln or James A. Garfield the creature 
of circumstances ? 

But, you say, the difference is caused by difference in 
the natural dispositions of men more than in their cir- 
cumstances. Human beings are differently organized, 
and hence are differently affected by the same circum- 
stances. As the strawberry and the nightshade, the 
hellotrope and the bramble, may grow side by side, each 
drawing from earth and sunshine just that which, by its 
nature, it is fitted to receive, so with men. It is as 
natural for the good man to be good and the bad man 
to be bad as for the strawberry to be nutritious and the 
belladonna to be poisonous. 

Such differences there are, and they must be fairly 
taken into the account. Not only circumstance, but 
native endowment also fs a great factor in the develop- 
ment of character. Weare born with different tastes, 
different appetencier, different physical and mental 
powers, different moral tendencies. And there are those 
who say that human conduct and character are deter- 
mined by these two causes—external circumstances and 
internal organization. This is the doctrine of the mate- 
rialists. ‘‘ Man,” says Moleschott, ‘‘is produced from 
wind and ashes. Man isthe sum of his parents and his 
wet-nurse, of time and place, of wind and weather, of 
sound and light, of foodand clothing. His will is the 
necessary consequence of all these causes governed by 
the lawsof nature. Thought conaists of the motion of 
matter ; without phosphorus there can be no thought; 
and consciousness itself is nothing but an attribute of 
matter.” 

‘*Free will,” says Carl Vogt, ‘‘ does not exist, nor 
amenability or responsibility. At no moment are we 
our own masters. The organization is governed by the 
laws of its material combination. It is impossible to 
demonstrate the admissibility of punishment.” 

If this theory be sound, the feelings of obligation, of 
shame, of remorse, of indignation toward evil-doers, are 
all illusions ; and such words as sin and righteousness, 
responsibility and guilt, are wholly without meaning. 

The logic of materialism applied to conduct is fairly 
expressed in a satirical lyric entitled ‘‘ The Murderer of 
the Period,” published in one of the newspapers a few 
years ago.’ The murderer is replying to the outcry of 
popular indignation at ais erime : 


_ +The author of the [r. Gladden bimself, 


‘* But what, after all, is the pother about ? 

A man (or a dog, say) is dead. 

Is a dog or a man worth this tumult and rout ? 
How much aye they worth, by the head ” 

In the struggle for life, so the eages will say, 
One man has gone down : that is all. 

Bat ’tis always the strongest survive the affray ; 
The weakest get pushed to the wall. 


** Here was live protoplasm, six quarters or so ; 

Now ’tis dead protoplasm ; what more ? 

No force has been lost, as the chemists will show : 
The world is as rich as before. 

All the atoms are here; all the builders are here ; 
Aud better work waits them, no doubt. 
You zealots, who clamor of vengeance severe, 

Do you know what you’re talking about ” 


‘*But what have I done? There are forces that play, 

And tissues that waste {n the brain. | 

Sone acetous ferment waked the passion to slay ; 
’T was the same, very likely, with Cain. 

Will you fiy in the face of a kingdom of laws ? 
Do you call a secretion a sin ? 

Is the steel when it rusts and the snow when it thaws 
A criminal, too, of my kin ? 


‘‘ Bethink you, good people; hear reason at last: 

The vengeance you ask for {s vain. 

You are haunted by ghosts of a day that is past, 
Mere films of a fatuous brain. 

Guilt, crime, obligation—such words are outworn : 
On the ear of true science they jar ; 

And you surely can’t kuow, in your anger and scorn, 
How unscientific you are!” 


This murderer’s plea {fs fully justified by the extracts 
I have just read from leading materfalists. You cannot 
eay that it is unjust to blame a man for what he does, 
because the word ‘‘ unjust” has no meaning. Ifa man 
wantonly smite you on the cheek, you are as silly to 
resent it as you would be to resent the falling of an Icicle 
from the eaves upon your head. 
_ It will be difficult to bring the human race round to 


‘this philosophy. The largest and the best part of the 


literature and the art of all nations would be meaning 
less rubbish if this doctrine istrue. Most of that liter- 
ature and art is permeated and shaped by the idea that 
man is something more than a machine set in motion 
and kept in motion by the currents of physical force. 
The great epics, the great tragedies, the great novels, 
interpret life as deriving all {ts solemn meaning from 
laws and relations which this philosophy denies and | 
spurps. Our ethics must be unlearned, our laws all | 
rewritten, and the commonest words of our language 
expurgated from our daily speech. 

When we find the whole drift of human thought and 
speech and conduct contradicted and set at naught by 


is what roakes a man a man. It implies ‘‘a univers 
standard of right by which all reality must be tried.’’ 

As Kant says, ‘‘I ought, therefore I can.” I ough 
to and can always choose the right; I may, however, 
lack power to realize my choices. Itis in this choice 
this intention, that morality has its seat Where we 
strive to realize our choice of right we are obeying tha 
imperative which always utters its voice within our 
souls and at the bar of the Everlasting R'ght we are 
justified. 

This fundamental fact of human nature—this ability 
to choose the right when it is made known to us—is 
denied alike by materialistic sclentists and fatalistic. 
theologians. But in spite of logical arguments to prove 
that we have no freedom of choice, every man knows 
that he Is free ; {t {s a postulate of the practical reason 
without which we cannot think or speak intelligibly 
about human conduct. 

The most thoroughgoing materialist blames others for 
wrong-dolag ; and, what is more, he blames himself for 
doing what he feels to be wrong. But why does he 
blame himeelf if he fs -_ free? Blame a machine 
Preposterous ! 

Language {s full of of. freedom. The 
potential mood, with its ‘‘ may, can, must,’ its ‘‘ might, 
could, would, should,” {s gibberish {f the materfalist and 
the fatalist are sound philosophers. 

The feeling that I ought to do right Involves the feel- 
log that I ought to seek by every means in my power 
to enlighten my moral judgment so that I shall know 
what right is) When I have done my best to discover 
what {is right, then Iam bound to do what seems to me 
right. That {s right for me. 

‘** Every action {s right,” says Dr. Martineau, ** which 
in presence of a lower principle follows a higher ; every 
action wrong which in ‘sagem of a higher principle 
follows a lower.” 

Thus the act of the good Samaritan was right because 
the motive of compasstfon which he followed was higher 
than the motives of fear or selfish love of ease which 
would have led him to pass by on the other side. The 
priest and the Levite followed the lower motive, and 
did wrong. The act of the elector or the legislator who 
takes a bribe is wrong because the-love of money which 
actuates him {fs baser than the love of the State which 
he tramples under foot. The being that recognizes these 
relations and acknowledges these feelings is something 
more thana machine. There is something in such a 
being that no laws of mechan'sm can explain. Deeper 
and more vital than force of circumstances and native 
organ!zation !s another element which you find {n him, 
and that is his free personality. He makes himself bet- 
ter or worse by his own volition. No man {s wholly 


the materialistic theory, it very naturally cccurs to us - self-made, but every man fs in a very large degree a 


that the theory is probably wrong, and that the human 
race is right. 

Man Is, indeed, a machine curlously constructed and 
delicately adjusted. It takes a great many kinds of 
power, some crude and obvious to sense, some subtle 
and impalpable, to keep this machine in motion. 

And not only is it true that man {fs a marvelously 
contrived machine ; {t is also true that great differences 
exist among these human machines. Some are far 
more perfectly constructed than others. D!fference of 
organization does exist ; and if man were nothing but a 
machine, this difference in organization would explain 
all the differences of character and conduct, as it does 
explain some of them. 

But man is something more than a machine, For 9 
machine is always started and kept going by a force 
external to itself, and it stops when that force is with. 
drawn. It cannot move itself. Man originates many 
of his own movements, both of body and mind. He is 
more than a machine, because he fs the power that 
moves the machine. I bid my eyelids to close, and they 
obey. The mechanism of my body does the work, but 
it is I myself, my thought, my volition, that originate 
the movement. Matter isa fact, motion is a fact, but 
the one fact of which I am more certain than of any 
other—the fact on which all my knowledge {fs founded 
—t{s, as Tennyson says: 


‘**Not matter, nor the finite-infinite, 
Bat this main miracie that I am I, 
With power on my own act and on the world.” 


More than this: man says ‘‘I ought.” The most 
perfect machine ever made never said anything of the 
sort, nor would ititit could speak and account for its 
actions. This word ‘‘ought” means that there {s 
something above me that commands me but does not 
coerce me; laying {ts Imperative upon me, it leaves me 
free to obey or disobey. This idea we fiad un!veraa) 
and ineradicable in men’s minds. S80 much consclence 
as this every human being possesses. It tells us that 
we ought to do right, though it does not always teil us 
what is right. That part of conscience needs to be edu- 
cated. Itmay and does make terrible mistakes, but it 
does bear witness within us of aright that ought to 
be done, of a wrong that ought to be shunned ; and this 


word “‘ought,” which no human being can help speaking, | 


self made man. II3 is responsible for that part of him- 
self which he has made, and for that only. | 

The fact of moral freedom and moral responsibility 
can never be long kept out of sight. The matertalists 
and the predestinarians endeavor to expel it with their 
logical plichforks, but {t is back again in full force 
before they have finished their exorcism. Yet the influ- 
ence of materialistic doctrines upon large classes of 
ignorant and semi-brutal men has been baneful in the 
extrome, 

It la time to reassert with: strenuous earnestness the 
moral imperative, to make the world listen once more to 


that 
‘* Stern daughter of the voice of God”’ 


whose word fs {ts highest law; for this {s the august 
voice which speaks within our souls. ‘‘I ought to do 
right” means not only that there is a universal standard 
by which all reality is to be judged, but also that there 
is One who can and will pronounce just judgment. 
Listen, then, with reverent awe to the voics that 
speaks in the secret place of your souls. Beware how 
you allence it by disbelief and disobedience. Every day 
it bids you choose life. You may, and some of you do, 
refuse and choose death. It is not by any fates or forces 
external to yourself that your destiny is fixed, but by 
your own unconstrained choice. If thou be wise, thou 
shalt be wise for thyself; but if thou tcornest, thou | 
alone shalt bear it. 


A timber raft bigger than the ‘‘Great Eastern,” and 
more than twice as heavy, has just reached thiscity from 
Nova Scotia. The great raft is shaped like a cigar, 
somewhat flattened on two sides, and having the two 
ends cut off bluntly. It is 560 feet long, 65 feet wide, 
88 feet high, and had a draught of 19 feet 6 inches 
when launched. Itcontains 27,000 sticks, varying from 
85 to 95 feet in length. An iron chain 2} inches in 
diameter runs lengthwise through the center, and is 
the rib to which the numerous pieces are fastened by 
smaller chains. 


It is estimated that the cost of a single day's fog in 
London for gas alone is $40,000 On a recent foggy 
day the London gas companies had to supply 150 000 000 
feet, or nearly 50000000 feet more than the usual 
amount, 
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FINANCIAL. 


The earnings of railroads are still the 
wonder of many who are constantly read- 
ing in the news agencies and papers of the 
cutting of rates on the railways weat of 
Chicago, and especially the reduction of 
schedule prices from week to week by the 
competing roads. But if people under- 
stood these publications they would cease 
to be influenced bythem. [ofore the ex- 
istence of the Inter-State Commission the 
reduction of rates on the railways, and 
the rebates made, were made privately ; 
but now, under the law, no private rates 
can be made, everything must be made 
public, and as compantes are constsntly 
changing, these changes seem, when pub- 
lished to menace the harmony of com- 
peting lines ; whereas, half the time, they 
do not even mean any modification, but 
simply a notice to other companies of a 
desire for modifisatlon and an earnest 
that such change is necessary. A certain 
notice has to ba published at a given 
perfod before {it 1g actually carried out, 
under the rules of the Rillway Traflic As- 
sociation, and the consequence of such a 
notice usually is found in a readjust. 
ment of parallel liuerates. This explana 
tion helps to account for the insigaificant 
results flowing from these constantly re- 
curring threatened changes. Sixty-one 


roads reporting earnings for the second 


week in December exhibit in the 
aggregate an increase of about elghteen 
per cent. over the earnings of the corre- 
sponding week of 18386. 

Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, has 
introduced in Congress a Dill giving 
authority to the Secretary of the Treas 
ury to purchsse bonds with the surplus 
funds, ot to propose a refunding of 
the four per cent. bond of the Govern- 
ment, outstanding, into a two par cent. 
bond, the Government to pay the differ- 
ence in interest of two per cent. to the 
present four per cent. bondholder for the 
whole time the bond has to run, and then 
issue to him a two per cent. bond for the 
face. The bill also proposes, as an alter- 
native, the,prepaymentofinterest. Ether 
one of these would probably result fu 
releasing a good many miilions of dollars, 
and, in that way, solve the problem of the 
present large and rapidly increasing sur- 
plus of funds inthe Treasury. The psy- 
ment of the debt {s ccrtainly the first and 
best way of using idle reserve funds 
which have grown to such dimensions 
as to be bec)me a menace to the banks’ 
reserves. 

The reducifon of the Government 
enue is the important question now before 
Congress. The general belief on Wall 
Street is that the first step taken in this 
direction will be in the repeal of the {nter- 
pal revenue on tobacco, which amounted 
to over thirty millions of dollars this last 
fiscal year. Whatever may be the course 
of legislation, both parties are pretty well 
agreed, among their leaders, that this re- 
duction, as infilatory, must be made. 
A3 we showed last week, the estimates of 


the surplus revenue for the present fiecal 


year fix the figures at about $62 000 000, 
so that the repeal-of the Internal revenue 
tax on tobacco would acc»mpliish one-haif 
of the reduc.ion desired. -thing is 
certain : whatever radical talk is indulged 


in about changes {n the customs tariff, 


but very little change will be made. 
The majority of the present Congress, 
though Democratic, are not ae trade, as 
a matter of fact. 

It is for this reason that Wall Street is 
but slightly effected by this flow of free 
trade talk, which, if it truly refi.cted 
and radical legislation, wcu'd serve to dis- 
turb very seriously all security values. 

The exports of November of the leac- 
ing articlese—breadsiuffs, provisions, live 
stcck, petrolkum, colton, and c_ reals, 
aggregate in money vau) $57 394 812 
against $55,916,528 In November, 1886. 
The total export of these articles for the 
five months from Ju y 1 to D.cember 1 fs 
valu; $222 352,658, against $205 458. - 
006, or a gainof nearly $19 000 000. These 
figures would have proved much larger 


nr 


We wonder, 


but for the recent holding back of bread- 
stuffs. Weare glad to note in this con- 
nection that the recent speculation in 
cereals and breadsiuffs makes poor prog- 
ress, and we are very ture it will meet 
with an unsutcesefu! Issua, as it did last. 

The couniry {is not in the temper to foster 
wild speculations, much less a wanton 
marking up of the necessaries of life. 

considering the wailform 
failures of the past two years In this line, 


that banks or bankers can be fourd who a 


will encourage and advance money on 
tuch questionable enterprises, which are £0 
Hable to meet with disastrous endings. 

The payments of money cut of banks 
aud depositories, as well as out of 
the Treasury, will be very heavy, 
in the form of dividends, interest, pen 
eions, and genera! settlements at the 
of the year. The aggregate of such 
payments is probably between $60 000,- 
000 and $70000000. These genera} 
distributions involve a disturbance of! 
loans for s few days, but the disburse 
meniscover a number of days, and the 
money flows back very soon, large sums 
of it on the tame day, where payment 
occurs in clitfes. The payments for pen- 
tions have been and are going on, com- 
mencing with the first of the preeent 
month; which fact has put money In 
banks from the Treasury hoards. The 
bank cepositories of the Government fuads 
have about $40 000 000 on deposit now 
and will probably increase rather than 
diminish, for a few months at least. 

The bank statement fs as foliows : 


Loans, -decrease.. . $2,682,400 
Specie, increase... i 724.000 
Legal tonders, decrease. ........ 962500 
Deposits, decrease.... ......... 138,500 
Reserve, increase............... 1,721,200 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the city 
banks, over the twenty ive per cent. re- 
quired by the law, at sbout $8,000 000, 
with money four per cent. to five pez 
cent. The Wall Street markets at the 
Exchange are fully up in prices to a week 
ago, asa rule averaging higher prices a 
the clos2 than at the opening, with bond: 
strong. 

The Wabash reorganization plan ha: 
recelved so large an indorsement fron 
the first mortgage bondholders as to be 
practical’y assured. These gentlemen 
who have given their time and hear) 
co operation to this work, deserve th: 
thanks of ali who recogniza the value of 
a final settlement of the affairs of this 
compary. Their success against per 


| sistent opposition by a small faction of! 


bondholders {s certainly evidence tbat their 
course has been moderate and wise, and 
without prejudice in favor of or agains! 
apy one class of bonds. 

WALL STREED, 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT U0. 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
1341 DEYONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


GEO. MORRILL, Vice-Pres t. E BALL, Pres't. 
P. 1. BARTLETT, Asst Sec. B. R, WHEELER, Sec'y 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CLTY, MISSOURI. 
Capital Paid: ap. 81,000,000. 0% 
Reserve 1,000,000,.00 


Offers ita 6 (ent, Debenture Bonds of 
1,000, 5,000, running ten years, to 
‘rustees, and Individual Inveast- 

ors. Secured by First Mortgages on Real state 

worth three times the amount of the loan, and held 
by the Mercantile Trust Company of New 

Yort, Trustee. Secured also by the entire paid up 

capital of $1,000,000. 
GUAR. RANTES? Six PEH 

© ret mortgages on ness 
propery and improved farms in KANSAS at and MIS- 


Call at office orwrite for full particulars to 
Je KVIS-CCONKLIN THOS? 
af YORK , 239 Broadw PKOVIDENOF 
Custom House 8t. ; RLPHIA, 
South 4th 8t; LONDON, Engiand, % Greeham 8 


Pa, 14 


4 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST CO,, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS, 


PAID-UP CAPITAL | HAVE LOANED 


INCREASED TO NEARLY 
$200, 000. $5,000,000. 


Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds. 


Our loans are carefully selected in good loralitic.. 
Every plece of property personally ted. We 
are prepared to give investors the benefit of oa 
judgment and experience, based on the above 

orrespondence solicited, and all inquiries cheer 
answered. 

Send for pamphlet. 


G. F. PARMELEE, Preside-.z 
Vice-President. 


SMITH, Treasurer 
L. STRINGHAM, retary. 
Correspondents: Hanover National Bank, New York 
National Bank North Ameriq@a, Boston. 


THE DEBENTURES 


OF THIS COMPANY BEAR SIX PERCENT. INTER. 
EST, PAYABLES*MLANNUALLY, AT THE BANK 
OF NEW YORK. NV.B.A.. AND ARE SECURED 
BY FIRST MORTGAGES OF KEAL ESTATE DEPOS 
ITED WITH THE FARMERS LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY. WE ALSO CFFER CARE- 
FULLY SELECTED BCHOOL BONDS AND 
FARM MORTGAGES. 

THESE SECURITIES ARE ENTIRELY 
FROM ANY SPECULATIVE ELEMENT. 

WE HAVE INVESTED IN WESTERN 
MORTGAGES FOR NEKAKLY TWELVE 
YEARS. THE AMOUNT OF =FOREULOKR- 
DURING THAT PERIUD Is ONE. 
THIRD OF ONE PER CENT. OF THE 
TOTAL AMOUNT INVESTED, AND THE 
FORECLOSURES HAVE YIELDED A 
LARGE NET PROFIT. 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


THE 


Western Farm Morlgage 
TTOSt COMpAny, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


THE WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 
Paid-upCapital - - - 8500,000 O00 
Stockholders 500.000 00 


Total Guaranty ~ £000, 000 00 


First Mortgage Loans 


AND 


Cold Debentures. 


This Company Is prepared to offer the most con 
servative 7 per cent. first mortgages and its own 
6 per cent Gold Debentures‘runniug l0and 15 years. 
S.O Tracer. Pr2s. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Prea. 

G. W. E. Gr'F Pres. Merchants’ National Bank 
Lawrence, V. P.an’d Gen. Manager. P, Emery, 2d 
B. A. 


Vice Pres. and Auditor. L H. PERKINS, Sec. 


AMBLER, Treas 
OFFICES : New York, Broadway 
(. Hine & Bon, Agta. a. Y.. Twed 
Ale ‘Vv. B 
toa, 23 Scheol O. Brooks, 
202 s0. ith St... Frank Skinner, Agt 
Full information, with Het of direetora, 

ences, ete cere on application 
. H. PERKINS, Sec , Lawrence, 


refer 


Kans 3s. 


THE MINNESOTA 


| LOAN AND TRUST 
patrons that, Since a responmsib nsurance 

mpany has been organized in nne 
require all titles to be insured ur 


and will supply each mortgagee, 
without cost to him, a policy of the Min- 
ne insur ance and Trust Compa- 

title. ne y 
choice im- 
eity and farm 
ty. to net the lender @ to @ per cent. 
ty Beer. for sale, 

LOAN AN 


Address 


MISSOURI TRUST CO. 


SEDALIA, MO. 
Capital, $500,000. Cash Capital, $200,006 


% DEBENTURES 
FARM LOANS 


lhe FIRST compa v4 organized in the State. 
Has loaned ft MILLIONS and had | No No Losses. 


te for varticnl 8 anda 


Minneapolis, | & REALTY CO, | Minnesota, 
ings to7 per cent interest, well secured on s3- 


S lected properties in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


Perfect title, absolute security, prompt 


Henne 
bracing 
eity of | 


the 
oanet 
pre 
L and 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


Bemi-Annaal Interest. 
CLAR sums of 00 and 


of Princi pal and In terest : ou- 
pons made and remitted to lender without 
charge. BEST LOCATION IN THE UNION. 
Fifteen years’ - rience. Ample CapitaL Wide 
connections. er to the ‘“ Congregationa list.” 

Send for form, and ref arences before you 
in zest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


3665 Robert { treet, Cor, 5th, 


ST, PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money loised. Interest Con- 

ponscollected. We bavea very /arge list of prop 

erty in St. Paul and ite environs, Reference: First 

National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 

American Bank, 8t, Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
oF 


solicited. 
"le 


caplialo 
ers 


— 


ef Em 
8600,- 
first Mortg 
lso, 6 per cent. it- 
r cent. of first 
© Mercantile 
ficates 


vy. 
t for periods under one 
ormation and references to the company at 150 


Massaca New York. 
A. L. ORMSBY, Vice-President. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTCACE COMPANY, 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, - 82,000,000 
PAID IN, CASH, - 1,000,000 


Sife and Permanent Investments. 


Municipal Bonds, rt and Farm Mortgages. 
OFFICES : R BROADWAY ; 
BOSTON, 23 


UR 
PHILADELP AND CHESTNUT 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING C0. 


stock, 


Son 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Interest pavable at 4th Nat'l Bank, Also 
(;uarantees a Firs t Morteaee Organized 1875. 
Under same supervision as the Savings Banks. 
Kegularly by the State Bank to mmissioners 
Security Co.,Hartford,trustee, Send forcireu 


The Connecticut caer 


Lilé Gompaly 
OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


offers unquestioned 
security; economy in 
management; a care- 
ful selection of risks, 


and a policy very clear 
liberal its 


-(terms, to those desir- 


THE 
A PO- 
INSURED ing insurance. 
Mention this paper, 


| 


T. W. RUSSELL, President. 


FV. HUDSON, Secretary. 


HOT WATER HEATING, 


arm your War by system, using the 
au RNEY HOT ER HEATER. This 


of heating warm house day and 


= ht, and saves per cent. In safe, 
less in operation ; no care hed to run. 
it. No Gaa; No Dust; No Dirt,’ 
by the GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER 0O., 237 
Franklin St., Buston, Mass. John A. Fish, Managing 
Director. Works at East Boston. General Selling 

nt, M. Johnson, 14 Centre 8t., New York, 

and Whitacre Co., 42 and 4 
Monroe St, Chicago, [lL Send for descriptive 

ogue ; mention this paper. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 


&s gool character, our invariable requirements, We + confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


4 collect and remit principal and interest free h- 
to tender. Send for pamphlet 
forma and references East and West. 


Publisher by stating that they saw the 
sdvartisament in The Christian Onion”® 


5% GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
IMPROVED 
FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
IN KANSAS 
Always to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent, 
Interest semi-annually. Cole 
free of 


HAVE YoU 


AMPLE 
TO LNVEST ? W 
JOHN D. KNOX & Gu. 


iAVESIMENI 
LOAN AGERTS 
TOPEKA, MANSAS, 


And get their /nvestors’ Guide tree, amé 
read the profitable experience 
patrons of this House. a 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
q 
| 
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| | 
| 
| 
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MORTGAGE 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ME INVEST 
3,900.0 00 | 
OLLARS | 
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Howard Chair Co. New Hare Cr. 


in ay 


720 


THE 
Pustisuer’s PeEsk. 


Decemper 22, 1887. 


Subscribers desirous of having 
the address of their paper 
changed, or having any business 
communication with The Chris- 
tian Union, are requested to ad- 
dress the * Publisher of The 
Christian Union,” and not the 
Editors, in order to insure 
prompt attention. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS ABROAD. 
PROGRESS IN PIANOS. 
[From the London Lady’s World } 


One could not spend a pleasanter morn- 
ing anywhere than in the music rocm of the 
agents forthese orgins. ‘There will be found 
all sorts and conditions of. American organs 
—from those that can be packed in a box 
and conveniently carried to camp-meeting 
in a quiet by-street to the famons Li'szt 
mode), which has no rival for power and 
beauty of tore. There is also the Qneen’s 
model, which received her Mejesty’s warm- 
est approbation. The Loncon music rcom 
of this firm, with its comfortable lounges 
and old engravings, is open to ail comers, 
and there you ¥1!1 meet in its precincts the 
most celebrated musiciansacftheday. Many 
of them come ard ilsten with rapt attention 
aud admiration tothe brililant improvisation 
of celebrated organ'‘sts. who are always kind 
enough to play for visitors who wish to hear 
them. Here you will find S'r Arthur Sniii- 
van, Sir George Grove, Mand Valerie White 
Gywllym Crowe, Charies Godfrey (Horse 
Guards), Bucaloss!, Lawrence K-«ll'e, ard 
even, on some mornings, the beantifal Mary 
Anderson and the gifted Mrs Kendal): but, 
indeed, as every one goes there, the list is 
endless. 

Messrs. Mason & Hamiin bid fair to be 
come as famous for their improved planos 
as they have long been for their world 
renowned organs The peculiar feature of 
the Mason & Hamiin piano ts that the string- 
are directly secured to the iron frame by 
metal fastenings, instead cf being wound 
around iron pins set in wood 4s in other 
pianos. The results of this important in- 
provement ere cisimed to be remarkabie 
refinement and musica! purity of tone, much 
decreased liability to get ont of tune, and 
increased durability. A circulsr containirg 
testimonials from three buudred purchbaserr, 
musicians, dealers, and tuners will be sent 
free, to any one addressing the mapntiact 
urere, Messrs. Mason & Union 
Equare, New York City. 


THE FOLLGWING LETTER EXPLAINS 
ITSELF. 
To the Publisur: 

I see from the cfficial repor's of varioue 
Internationa! Expositions, where allthe main 
cities of the civ}! zed world were represented, 
that the exhibits of Artificial Dentistry by 
De. J Allen & Son, of Thirty-third Street, 
New York, surpassed aj] others in that line 
of products, and for which tha highest prize 
medals and diplomas were awarded to said 
firm, showing that each confirmed the de- 
cision of the others {n making their awards, 
with all the worldin competition. As pabiie 
opivion permits no man to sound his own 
praise, these world-wide tcstimonials speak 
for themselves. F. LEwI!s. 
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ARMY OF 


AN bright women are 


now using Pyte’s 
PEARLINE, the pest wash- 
ing compouud ever made. 
setter than soap—hbetter re- 
sults—saves the rubbing and 
wear-——economical. 

Be bright yourself, and try 
this modern way of washing 
and cleaning. 

I:very grocer has PEARLINE. 
Avoid danverous imitations. 


JAVES PYLE, New York, 
NEW MODEL 


HALL TYPEWRITER. 


Price $10. 


ve 


Light, Durable, Complete. 
$2 Characters, Upper and Lower 


Case, Figures, &c, 


Welldo anything done by other 
Writers, and excel them all in 
beauty of work and wearing 
qualities, 


Send for full description to the 


HALL TYPEWRITER CO., 


SALEM, MASS. 


“HAMMOND” 


PRAE of machine with one extra type wheel, $100. 


SPEED, PFRFECT ALIGNMENT, UNIFORM IM- 
PRESSION, CHANGEABLE TYPE, DURA- 
BILITY. 

UNPRECEDENTED e@UCCFSS. ALREADY OVER 
4,000 IN USE. EVERY M4CHINE GUARANTEED, 

If not satisfied after three months’ use, the pur- 
chaser may return the ma-hine, and the purchase 
money will be refunded. 

Type Writer Supplies. 

Drop Cabinets and Tables. 
Large variety of finest grades linen papers. 


For pamphlet and specimen of writing, addreas 


THE HAMMOND TYPE WRITER (O., 


75 and 77 Nassau Street, New York. 
206 La f&alle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
800 Washington Sireet, Boston. Mass. 


preach, lecture, declaim, or sing. 
will and do find Haie’s Heney of Horebound 
and Tar the speediest restorative of the voice in 
oases of Hoarseness. It as) cur 8 coug?s and 
sore throat rapidly and cempletely. Sold by all 
‘Droggists at 25c., 50c., and $1. 


Gienn’s Sulphur Soap bhea!s and beant i fer, 
GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions,258 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, De. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure inl Minute, 3a 


INVALID Ror. LING CHAIR. 
) 


pacToRy 
and BEST CHAIRS in| 
the worid. 


Seeciten’ this paper. Circular to 


WAN TS. 


abt mire than ten 
will be in thas colwmn for 
‘or Afieenm per iene.) 


‘for only, 


For Sa’e—Al! in one body, 2.200 acres cf land 
in Bossier Parish, La., 1.500 cleared, balance in 
timber: cr ek of rever-fatiiog water runnirg 
through rlace; 1°0 acres fenced; small rest- 
dence: upland; no swamp cor overfiow. Three 


‘| miles from railroad ; good neighborhood. Price. 


$2.50 per acre. Long time given. Address 


ewner, W. 8. Haven, Sheveport, La. 


Thoseansweringan Adrertisemment wil 
confem,a faror upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The € Umien 


VoL 36, No. 25. 


Decisive Test! 


i 


c 


Harderstill; but this only tightens the stitch. The material gives way but she seam holds fast. 
Same Results on Bias Seams. 


THE ONLY CENUINE AUTOMATIC. 


Physicians endorse it:—‘* No risk to Health.” 
full particulars. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Samples of Test Stitching and 


THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IM. 
PROVING THE CONDITION OF 
THE POOR, 


Organized 1843, incorporated 154%, supported by 
voluntary contributions. 


Ibis Association expends annually about $25.000 in 
judicious relief atter careful and 
by its own visitors at the homes of the poor. : uring 
year ending September 30, over 9,850 
visits were made, and more than 16,U0U' 
aided with groceries, coal, shoes, clothing, bianket 
medicines, etc. ; 7.6) meals and lodgings furnishe 
to singie tenement housee were 
apecte All cases referred to the 
pe Ty will be immediately visited and re 
ported upon and suitaole relief given. Blank forms 
rurnished on application, as well a- full information. 
Contributions earnestly soll 

JOHN PATON, President. 
Potter, James Gailatin, Acam W.S§ les, 
. Hantington, w.D., K Fuiton Cutting, Vice- 


‘bert B ga Treasurer, 45 William St. 


Heary E. — ton, M.D , Recording Seeret 
Cadwalader, Counsel to the Board. 
John ace General Agent, 79 Fourth Avenue. 


& PIANO Go, 
BOSTON. MASS. 


Established 35 Years Every- 
where eased as standard in- 
struments. nd Elegant de- 
Ens. Fully Warranted. Catalogues 


FAOTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Tremont St., opp. Waltham 


BONTON, 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations ! 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 
ONL 


PAnIS EXPOSI TION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


Used by of first-class Manufactnrers 
ind Mechanics ‘the ‘ir beet work. Its 
brought lot «"t im itatora copying usin e 

way possible. Remen ber that ONLY. PGENUIN 
[2Page's Liquid Glue is rmanufact:: 


RUSSIA CEMENT C9... mas 


THE 


x’s Parext Improvep 
Ear nace Perfectly Restore the 
Hearn , whether the deafness is is caused 
by colds, vers or injuries to the natural 
dreams. comfortable, always 
in porition. Mus 
heard “We refer 
W rite to 4 HISCOX, 853 


using them. 
Broadway, cor. 14th 
Ulustrated bock of proofs, 


res scalp dievatesand hair fall 


,~LORES ESTON, COLOGNE. 


New Y or 


| elasses at C 


7? 5 
Is TNACQUA-STED WITIL THE GEOGRAPTIY oF Thise 


COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT TEP 


STILLWATER \ MPL 


By reason of its central position, close relation to lines 
East of Chicago, and continucus lines at terminal 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middle link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline | 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenpo t, Muscatina 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskalcosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, Atlan- 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, inlowa; Gallatin, Trenteu, St. Joseoh, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Seav enworth 

and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Panl, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls,in 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediate citiesand towns. 


74 
The Great Rock Isiand Route” 
Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Its 
is distinguished for its excellence. Its 
stone and iron, Its ee is uf solid 
ite rolling stock perfect. Its passe 
all the safety appliancesthate xperien: ‘e has proved 
usefal, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 
ed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlorand gout x 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious meag#fls, 
and (between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison ani 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. ]ts man 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


‘The Famous Albert Lea Route” 
Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to ettractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Wacertown and Sioux Falls, tote 
rich wheat and grazing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers super or 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indian 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, Atcab 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St, Paul, and iaterme-. 
diate points. All ‘patrons (especially ladies and chil-: 
dren)receive protection, courtesy and kindlyattention . 

For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, of 
any desired information, apply $0 principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 


R. R. CABLE, E. ST, JOHN, A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen? Gon. Tha. & Pass Age 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


y Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 


MEMORY 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
Any book learned in one reading, 
mended by et TWwatn, RICHARD 
the Scientist, Hons. W. W. Jupan P. BENJA. 
MIXOR, of Columbia Law stad 
8; two classes Of Vale: 40 a 
of Penn. Phila. at Wellesley College. 


bautau ua Univers ity, ve 
ROL. LO LOISETTE, 2 uth, hve. ie 


from P 


4 The Lock-stitch seam rips, but the Willcox & Gibbs seam holds. 
Pull harder; the Willcox & Gibbs seam still refuses to rip. 
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WILD ANIMALS AND THE TELE- 
GRAPH, 


Some fnterasting facts have heen brought 
out in a poper by M of 
Coristiana, on the impression produced 
upon anima's by the resonance of the 
vibration of telegraph wires. I: is found 
that the black and gfren woodpeckers, for 
example; watch huut for insects fn the bark 
and in the heart of decaying trees, often 
peck instde the circular hole mad& tran- 
versely through telegraph posts, generally 
near the top. The phenomennn is attrib- 
uted to the resonance produced tn the post 
bY the Vibration of the wire, which the bird 


mistakes as the festit of the opetation of | 


worms and insects in the interior of the 
post. Every one knows the fondness of 
bears for honey. It has been noticed that 
mountaiceus districts they seem to 
mistake tre vibratoty sound of the tele- 
eraph wires for the crateful humming of 
bees, and, rushing to the post, look about 
forthe hive. Not finding it on the poet, 
they scatter the stones at {ts base which 
help to support it, snd, disappofoted fn 
their search, give the post a parting pat 
with their paw, thus showing their deter 
mination at least to kfil spy bees that 
might be aboutit. Indisputable traces cf 
bears about prostrate posts and scattered 
stones prove that this reslly hanpens 
With regard to wolves, again, M N-eisen 
states trat when a Vv te waa asked at the 
time for ibe first grest telegraph I'nes, a 
member of the Storthing sald that a'though 
nis district had no direct Interest in the 
line proposed, he would give his vo'e fn 
its favor, because he knew the i'ses won'd 
drive the wolves from the distric's through 
which thry passed. It is well known that 
to keep off the revages of hungry wolves 
in winter, the farmers in Norway fet up 
poles connected togethcr by a line or rope, 
under which the wolves wouid not dare to 
pass. ‘‘And it is a fact,” M Nelfleen 
States, ‘‘ nat when, twenty or more years 


_ ago, telegraph lines were carried over the 


mountains and along the valleys, the 
woives totally dfsapneared, sud a specimen 
is nowararity.” Woether the two cir 
cumstances sre Caugaliy connected ‘M 
Nielsen does not veniurs to say, 


— 


A HEATHEN CUSTOM. 

The recent ceciaion of a cave In 
cutta has directed attention to an ex:rs- 
ordinary and, from a Caristlan and West- 
ern point of view, intolerable state of 
things actually prevaliing thr ughout In- 
dia. An Inufan lady, who had been be 
trothed in childhood, scecrding to tage, 
declined, when the time came for con. 
summat'ing the absurdly premature con- 
tract, to live with the person who had 
been selected as her husband. Tae latter 
appzaled to the courts, and’ the courts, 
following the letter of the law, decided 
in higfavor, Taou3a woman is forced— 
and legaliy forced—to spend her life with 
man who objectionable to her because 
in her childhood her frienda aad hits had 
deefned it advisable to promise her to him, 
Uaconsclously, all these years, she was the 
precestined wife of a husband who, when 
she came of age, had only to claim her as 
his own and she had no resource but to 
go, But that is not the worst of it, In 
the nature of things {t happens that the 
persons to whom many of these children 
are thus effianced die before they have 
attained woat in Inala are considered 
years of wifely discretion. The conse- 
quenes {s that, of some 21 000 000 widows 
in the npire, 79 000 are under 
nine, 207009 are under fourteen, and 
852 099 under nineteen years of age. The 
Hindus look upon this early widowhood 
a3 a punishment for sins committed io a 
former state of existence, aud the result 
is that the condition of these poor children 
is most deplorable. Taey have to under- 
go penances which are dreadful to coa- 
template, and are subjected to ail sorts of 
reviling and other forms of p.rsecu‘ton. 
A correspondent of the ‘ Times’ (whose 


initials are those of Professor Max Muel- 


ler) {tes to interest the humane public In 
the Jot of those dafortunates, which, he 
ssys, is sanctioned by nothing fn the Hin- 
du Scriptures and fs mere superstition. 
He suggests that the W men’s J ibilee 
offering be peed whatever way may de 
most advisabie to alleviate thelr 
ings, and the suggestion ia one of which, 
we are sure, the women of 1gjand would 
approve. That fund is, however, to he 
devoted to ancther purpose, and ft 
likely that a separate ono wiil be rafred 
for the purposa iadieated.—[ Montrea) 
Gaz 


Great LAND OwnERs,—The Duke of 
Sutherland has 1,288 666 acres in five 
counties ; the Puchess, 149879 acres in 
one conn'y Marquis of Vrasdalbane, 
438 358 acres In two couaties; Duke of 
Buccleuch, 459540 acres fn fourteen 
counties ; Lidy Matheson (widow of St- 
J.), 496.670 acres ons county ; Farl o° 
Reafleld, 305 891 acres in three counties ; 
Duke of Richmond, 255 499 acres fn five 
counties; Earl of F fe, 257 657 arres in 
four counties; Sir Mathieson, 220 633 
acresin two counties ; the Dake of Atnhole 
has 191649 acres fn ore county; the 
Duke of Argyle, 175 114 acres ta ‘wo 
courtles; the Duke of Himilton, 157,305 
acres in five counties; Lord Lovar, 
161 S74 acres one county; Sir Kenneth 
Meckerzia 164689 In ons county ; 
Duke of Porilana, 165 653 acres tr 
counties ; Norman Mcleod, 145 acres 
la two couaties ; Lord Dalhouate, 158 (21 
acres in two counties Nothtog con be 
safd of values, asthe bave fallen very 
much of jate yeare.—[Glasgow Mail 

[That Is, reven*een owners hold over 
5 000000 acres—more tnan a seventh of 
tnes'z3 of Englan!, or & territory Jarver 
than the State of Maseachucet!s —Eps, 
U ] 


THE HEROISM OF WOMEN. 


The number ia lagion who are chronic 
invalids and are extremely puzzled to tel) 
what ails them They are mi-erah!>. ex 
tremely miserable. E-pac aily may this be 
said of a very large ciass of females. They 
have a heavy, w-'tgh'y feeling as if beine 
dragzed to the earth; a misery ifn their 
hack; an all-gone feeltrg S-arcelr able to 
put one foot before anotner, and yet seeing 
the work must be dore, they go on, a tread- 
mill life fro» early morn till late at night, 
keeping about from the mere forcs of will 
Atising inthe morning bit little refreshed 
by the few hours of broken sleep; no ore 
but themselves knowing thatinces aches 
and pains had robbed them of that much 
needed rest.’ 

The following is a brief statement taken 
from one of mang le! ters received of similar 
import: 

Criprren, Va., May 31, 1898. 

“Drs & PaLen: wrote you 
my symptoms ons year ayy iast F: braary, 
when I was taking the Componnd Oxygen, 
then given me by a frierd, tut I was #0 very 
weak and nervous at. that time I doubt if it 
was sufficiently legible. 

‘* My doctor treated me for catarrhal con- 
sumption, and gave me ail kinds of medi- 
cines for suppression, but they only seemed 
to incresse my pa'n. last he conclnded 
there was some organic derangement, and 
gave me surgical treatment, which, instead 
of relieving me, incrrased my agony, pro- 
ducing inflammation that reached the brain, 
making me utterly sloepless and delirious 
for months. 

‘‘Oae day a friend came tosee me who had 
a part of a Home Treatment of Compound 
Oxygen at her houze, and persnaded me to 
try it. Shesent it to me, and | commenced 
using it, but I must say with very littie faith. 
After using it about a week my nose bled 
very profusely, and [ felt great reitef from 
the brain pressure that had kept me crazed 
for months. 1 began to sleep. My mind 
came back to me, thongh my doctor bad said 
if I ever got better or lived, I wonld never 
recover my mind. He seemed surprised that 

had. He recommended surxuical treat- 
ment, but I had suffered £0 much by.thar 
from him | would not trust it again This 
was about a year ago, and I was an invalid 
until a month or sosince, when [| commenced 
to drag around a little, becoming so tired 1 
could not rest. Bai since using Compound 
Oxygen [ can rest and walk about, and the 
cold I had when the Componnd Oxyzen ar- 
rived soon disappeared. [am stronger and 
better than for years. Have resumed my 
old Sunday-school class, and played on the 
orgau iast Sanday.”’ 

There are very many people interevted in 
the treatment whicu las dune so much tor 
this lady in Virginia. Lf you wish fuller ia- 
formation, sena to Drs. Starkev and Palen, 
1,520 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., for their 


COLOR EVERYTHING. 


Unequaled for Sittk, Wool, Cotton and 
all Fabrics and Fancy Gooda, Brili- 
iant, Durable, and Economical. Any 
one cancan use them, 


32 GOLORS—10 CENTS EACH. 


Remember, thiess are the only Pure, Harm- 
less, and Unaduitetated Dyes. 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi 
sonous, Adulterated, Weak, and Worthless. 


We warrant these Dyes to color more 
yoode, package for package, than any 
other Dyes ever made, and to give more 
brilliant and durable colors. Sample 
Card free. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE, and 0OOPPER, 


For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chan- 
deliers, and for all kinds of ornamental work. 
Fqual toany of the high price! kinds and only iu 
cent @ package. Also Artists’ Black for Fbhorizing. 

Sold bv Druggista everywhere. Send postal for 
Sample Card, directions for coloring Photos, doing 
fancy work, and making ink 


= WELLS RICHARDSON & CO.. Burlington, Vt 


Raphael, Ma 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


These goods are perfect fitting and unex- 
pce for beauty of finish and elegance of 

Unrivaled for cheapness, as the reversible pria- 
makes one collar equal to two 

oth standing and turn-down collars in all desir 

able sizes and styles, 

Sample collar and 
aix cents. (Name 
free. 
PR or five patirso, Cuffs, solid at stores 


COLLAR CoO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Hass. 


rof cuffs sent on receipt of 
ze.) Illustrated catalogue 


1,200,000 
LADIES 


NOW WEAR THE 


CORSET. 


Comfortable, Healthful, and the 
Most Durable known to the trade. 


Double Bone! Double Seam! Double Steel! 


ONE DOLLAR. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


New and Warerooms: 
7 Mercer Street. 


Bortree Mie. ‘Co. Jackson, Mich. 
NEWS 
ADIES. 


Createst Inuuceme ots ever of- 
fered. Now’ your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
Teas ae Coffees, and secure 

antiful Goid Band or Moas 


se China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Go ad Mo Rose ollet Sct, Watch, Brass L# 
or Web or | particulars add.ese 
MEAT MERI TEA CO., 
Po and Kew York 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEA®ANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


TRY fT. 


WINTER SANATORIUM, 


AT LAKEWOOD, N. J. 

Turkish, Roman, electro thermal, salt, medicated, 
and all hydropathic baths; electricity inall its 
forms; massage ; the Dr. Evans treatment of ca 
tarrh and all respiratory diseases by inhalation 
with condensed air; oxygen inhalation; Prof. 
Bergeon’s treatment of respiratory disease by gas 
eo. enemata. Open from Oct. 1 to June 1, with or 
withort treatment. H. J. CATE, M.D. 


|| ORCANS,— 


They Lead the Worid.—-@35 to 4500, 


Beld Direct to Familios, No Middiomes. 
Solid Walnut-5Octaves- Double Couple 36 
“4 Guaranteed for Six Years and sent, 

el with Stooland Rook, for TRIAL IN YOUR 

OWN JIOME BEFORE YOU Buy. = 
1359, MARC HAL & SMIT 

285 Last Street, New ort. 


The cabinet Organ wae in 
tron it forui 
ier Thine s im 
manof.eture of these 
but the Mason & Hamiin Orguns have 
Waves aintais ned their supremacy as the best in 
WO) 

& Warmlin offer, na demonstration of the 
qmeqialed exceliconcee of their organ- thas. 
eof the rreni Worlit's Bx nee thet of 
Varin, in mipet si hh hikers of all 

iniries, they have el the highest 


imlin’s Pianes 


PIANOS, 


in phe has been 


[liuetrate yor hie 
Mason 
Siring 


liuprovemeat in 


nos In half a century 
Chasers, 

“eis 


testimon from 


A cilciial’, 
‘ im ti 


is 


¥ ‘SON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANICI. 


54 Tr emont St., Bos 45 14th St. Sq. 
149 Wa Ave., 


Chie Ago. | 


The Thousands of 
Estey Organs in 
Homes, Churches, 
and Chapels every- 
where, prove their 
© long and leading 
popularity, 
Illustrated Cat 
alogues sent free. 


Organ Co. 
Vr. 


Yo. 3 


Te Sar. 
Plésh, $68. 


Bnilders of the in na Ure ans in Tre mont Tempie 
the Cathedral, on hes vmouth Church, Brooke 
yn; Music‘HHa!!, ¢ itl, and of over 1.35 


upwards 
ORGANISTS, and ot! 


ers are invited to apply tou 

for al. information mnect Withourart. Descrip 
TIVE CIRCULARS and sy 


ns forn ished on ap 


plication. Second. dor van nag ir price 


THE VERY BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 


ire st: leq 
Whe r Re ihe eters and 
flector ¢handeliers 


iree ite wants. 
WHEE LER RFFLECTOR CO. 
Washington St, | 53 Lake St, 
Kuston, Chie ago, IL 


MENEELY & COMPANY, | 
22 WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


Churches, etc.: also 
“dimes and Peals. for more 
nal? a century for saperiortty 


Au 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


f Pure Copper and Tin for Church 


PULL 


nocla, Fire Alarn 8, arma, ete, 
ARR ANTED. sect 


VANDUZEN SG TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 
CUIATON H. MENKELY BELL COMPAKY 
Troy, Y., 


Manufacture the finest grate of 
CHURCH. CHIME. AND PEAL BELLS, 


MeShano Bell Foundry 


"es Fin est Grade of Bells, 
ne 


SNe na Address 
Me ANE * 
ition this pape 


Those answeringan Advertisement wtll 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union ® # 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
Tbis powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 


petition with the multitude of low test, ay 4 
weight alum or phosphate powders. Sold onl 
BakiInG POWDER COMPARY, 106 

t., 


WARREN WARD 


ARE SELLING 


FURNITURE 


this Fall at unprecedently low prices, 
15 to 25 per cent. less than former 
years. Still keeping up standard of 
quality. ““No cheap goods, »ut all 
goods cheap.”’ 


Special Designs When Wanted. 
6&8 E 20th &t., bet Sth Ave, & Bway, 


OP 


ATLANTIC 
Muinal Insurance Company, 


New York, January 2th, 1887. 


Company, 
affairs on the 81st of December, 1886 


Premiums 6n wey Risks from ist 
1886, December, 
‘on not marked 
off ist January, 1886.............-. 1,426,049 4 


rremiums marked off from ist J 
nary, 1886, to 8ist then 1886, $3,817,600 86 


Losses dd 
same $2,206,588 68 


miums 
Expenses. and 041,878 15 


The Company has the foll 
United States and State of New 
City and other 


Real 
Company, estimated at............ 
Premi 


Amount... 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer 
thereof, or their eres, on and 
after Tuesday, the February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue 2! 
1882 wil! be redeemed and paid to the holdes 
thereef, or their legal representatives, on aad 
after Tuesday, the First of next, from 


DRESS PATTERNS 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO.,, 
During the interval preceding Christ- 


Tmas. will offer attractive inducements 


in Dress Patterns and Robes, suitable 
forholiday presents. 300 Diagonal Pat- 
terns.at $2.50; 500 Serge Patterns at 
$3.50; 750 Satin Prunelle Patterns at 
$5.50, and a variety of Checks, Stripes, 
and Beige Mixtures-—strictly all-wool 
materials—at very low prices. 800 Pat- 
tern Dresses have been placed onour 
Novelty Dress Goods Counter at $7.50 
each. Every pattern contains an ample 
quantity of plain material and Velvet 
trimming. A_ limited number of Im- 
ported .Camelette Robes with Jet- 
ted iCloth in white and colorsl re- 
duced to. $15.00. Also call attention 
toa large quantity of short remnants of 
Dress Goods marked at less than half 


former prices. 


Broadway and lith St., 
New York. 


I AM PREPAREW TO SUPPLY 


000 WEDDINGS 


with Solid Silver Presents 20 to 50 
per cent. less than first cost. 
Why I buy 


HOW 


Presents from the latest weddings. 
Goods made by Tiffany, (:orham, 
Whiting, Kirk, and others in their 
own elegant plush cases. I have 
Tiffany Tea Sets, Salad Sets, Pitch 
ers, Fruit Stands, and 500 small 
cases, ranging from $5 to $20, that 
cost double. Diamonds and Watches 
equally low. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of The Christian Union will get 


ga | out their old gold, old silver, old jewelry, and 


send it by mail or express to me,I will send 
them by return mall a certified check for ful! 
value thereof. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, N. Y. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


REW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIE3’ AND 
CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. AT THE 
LOWEST PRICE? IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GENTLEWEN’S 


Unlaundried Shirt, 
at /4c.,, 


HAS NO EQUAL. MADE IN OUR OWN 
WORKROOMS, BOSOMS °F CAREFULLY 
SELECTED LINEN, AND BUTTONHOLES 
HAND-MADE. 


LAUNDRIED, 
LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS, 
Blankets, Flannels, Lace 
Curtains, Etc, 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 

AT PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 

MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. MACY & CO. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


A sed my leave NEW YORK MONDAY, JANU- 
ARY 16, 1888. fora 


Crand Tour of 82 Days, 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES, 


MEX ICO, 


—— AND — 


CALIFORNIA. 


The journey will be made ina 


New and Magnificent Train of Veastibuled 
Pullm-n Patace Cars. with Pullman 
Palace Dicing-Car Attached. 

A epecial train, with special time schedules, in 
order to bring ali pienere que sections of the route 
into daylight view. Allthe principal cities to be 
visited, and Ten Days in the City of Mexico. Side 
trips to numerous points of interest. including a 
“ix Dave’ Excursion over the Picturesque 
Mexican Railway, with visits to Puebla. the 
Pyramid of Cholula, Tiaxcala, Orizaba, and the 
Trovics. -A Complete Round of California, with 
choice of routes re!urnipg, and the time on the 
Pacific Coast to be extended at pleasure. Ten Re. 
turning Farties from California, under sprciai 
escort, and the tickers alse good on all trains. 

In addition to above, a party wi!l leave New York 
Monday, March 12, \ a train of Vestibuled Pullman 
Palace Cars, with Dining car, for a Tour of 47 
Daye through the Southern States and Mexi- 


co 
ates of Calitorvia Excorsions —December 5 
and 8; January 2 12, 16, and 23; February 2, 7, and 
Ww, and March 8 and 12. 
I. A. WHITCOMB. 


W. RAYMOND. 


tw Send for des-riptive nating 
a relating to Mexico or ifornia tours 
8 de sire 


J.M. JENKINS, 257 Broadway, New York. 


GRAND GIFT 3 


RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE. 


which date "mterest cease. 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay | Ping French China and Best Porcelain 
A dividend ‘ot Fo cent. is declared on 
ihe met earned premiums of the Company for AT LOW PRICES. 
he year ending December, 1886, for which | Fine White Dinner Seta, 1 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday | Fine White French China Dinner Sete, 30 7 50 
the Third of May next. Bichiy Decorated China Tea bots leces...... 00 
By order of the Board. Decorated Chamber Sots it piso white.. 8 00 
Jl. ORAPMAN Decorated Dinner Seta, all and designs, $15 
Seoretary Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 
tow ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING | GOODS. 
TRUSTEES: and Price List mailed free 
MOORR, D. VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 
JOSIAH O. LOW. CHARLES D. LEVERICH., 
EDMUND W. CO OHN L. RIKER. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH 
HORACE GRAY TRAAC 
WILIAM BE DODGE, EDWARD D FLOYD-JONES 
WILLIAM MACY, ANSON W. HARD 
JOHN D. HEW JOHN EDGAR JOHNBON, 
IRA BURSLEY 


WILLIAM 
CHAS. P. BURDETT, JAMES A. HEWLETT 
GEORGE MAOY. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. MOORE, Vice-Fresident. 
A & RAVEN. 2d Vico President. 


Thos answeringan Advertisement will 
confer 1 favor upon the Advertiser and 


Publis er by stating that they saw the 


<sdvert ementin The Christion Union. 


}ULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION, 


The safest, the least expensive, and the fairest system attainable. Combines the security of the more 
expensive level premium plan of the old companies with the coonemy and convenience of assessrmmen! 
companies. Unites the advantages of both systems and avoids the defects of each. 

Life tnsurance for the benefit of Le the firm—whereb) 
ite credit may be largely increased, is a specialty of the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
Among all the life insurance companies of the United States the Provident Savings ranks Fires iz 
smallest death rete, smallest expense rate, and largest ratios ef assets and surplus to lianflities 


WK. B. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Holiday Presents. 


DRESS FABRICS 
Silk and Wool, Camel’s Hair, 


Cheviots, Cashmere d’Ecosse, 
SERGES AND FABRICS, 


Cut in DRESS LENGTHS and marked in 
PLAIN FIGURES, 


At Very Low Prices. 


LADIES’ CLOTHS. 


The Latest Colorings for 
SUITS, DRESSES, AND JACKETS. 
Fancy Checks, Stripes, and Plaids. 


SILKS. 


For Street and Evening Wear 


NEW YORK. 


WATER FILTERS 
CITY AND COUNTRY, 


FOR SALE 


LEWIS & CONGER 


HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


NOS. 601 AND 603 6TH AVE, 
1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY. 


KENT’S KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINE, 
100 000 In use in Earopean Horel:. &c.. 

LEWIS & CONGER, Sole Agents, 

601 and 005 6th Ave. 1,838 and 1,340 Broadway. 


The Standard Pianos of the World. 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Wa.erooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 


PIANO FORTES 


UNEQUALED In 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & 


BaLtTmore. 22 and East Baltimore 
New York, 112 Fifth Ave. WasHineros, Man Market 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Proprieters, 
DI ECLEAN. and 
GOODS AND @ 


Staten leland 
Fancy Dyeing RIPPING. 
gend for Circular and mew} List. 


Establishment, and 7 Jobe St., 


P 


| 14th ST., AVE., ané 18th 8T.., 
| 
¥ 
2 
| 
— 
Broadway Binh | 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
| 
4 -.- OS 
Loans secured by Stocks and other- 
1,568,184 
a 
= 
| 
= 
| 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


rx) 


Dec. 22, 1887. 


Revenue Only ’’. 


By the Hon. HENRY WATTERSON. 


HARPER'S 


MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY, 1888, 


(Vol. 76, No. 452,) 
CONTAINS 


The Adoration of the Magi. 

By Henry VAN Dykg, D.D. Superbly illustrated 
from Paintings by RoGER VANDER 
WEYDEN, Gozzo_Lt, MEISTER STEPHEN, WILL- 
1AM BOUGUEREAU, and JoHN LaFarReE. The 
Visit of the Shepherds,”’ by JoHN LAFARGE, 
is the Frontispiece ; 


in Far Lochaber. A Novel. Part |. 


By BLACK ; 


Modern French Sculpture. 
By TueopoBE CHitp. With Twelve Illustra- 
tions 


Virginia of Virginia. A Novelette. 


By AMELIE Rives. Jilustrated by A. B. Frost. 
Comple e in this number ; 


The Share of America in Westminster 
Abbey. 
By Archdeacon Farrar. Richly tllustrated ; 
The Tariff (‘‘ For Revenue Only ”’). 
Ky the Hon. Hgnry WATTERSON ; 


The City of Savannah, Georgia. 
By | W. Avery. With Twelve Illustrations ; 


The Italian Chember of Deputies. 
By J.S. Farrar. With Twenty Portraits ; 


The March of Progress. 
By Georce pu Maurier; (Full-page Illustra. 
tion.) 
Poetry: 
PERE DAGOBERT. By M. E M Davis;. 
FROM DAY TO DayY. By Nora PERRY. 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


By Greorce CURTIS. 


The Happy New-Year.—Jenny Lind.—New:- | gin with the current number. 


napers aud Bosses. 


Editor’s Study. 
By DEAN HOWELLS. 

Valdé ’s Last Book, ‘*Maximina.*’—Will Fiction, 
having become faithful to life, give place to 
more faithful contemporaneous bistcry ?— 
Tolstois The Invaders.’’—Miss “arpenter’s 
‘* South County 
‘“*Soathern Silb Ostave Tha- 
net’s ‘* Knitters in the Sun,” and other Recent 
Stories. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Political Intelligence. — Disasters.—Obituary. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CuaRLes DUDLEY WARNER. 


W nat Books have Influenced Me ?- Extract from 
Longfellow’s Journal —The Funny Man (C. E. 
Bsenuam).—Darky Stories.—Early Poem by 
the Author of ‘ Ben-Hur.’’—The Czar’s 
Book”® (Davip KeEr).—A very Bad Case.— 
‘A Real “Chestout" (Illustration by W. H. 
Hype). 


Literary Notes. 
By LauRENCE HvuTron. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
Postage Free to Subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 
BARPEE'S MAGARINGE. $4 00 
BARPER'S BABAR... 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.... .. ...... 2 00 


Remittances should be made by Post-ofice Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
When no tine is specified, subscriptions will be- 


[3 HARPER’S CATALOGUE, conprising the titles of between three and 
four thousand volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Vents for postage. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


the year 1853 Frank 


Leslie’s “ Popular Monthly,” 


which has been aptly styled “The Monarch of the 
Monthlies,” will be better than ever. 


Articles upon 


topies of current public interest ; sketches of eminent 
persons ; strong and brillant stories; poetry of a high 


order, all profusely illustrated, and by writers 
recognized merit, will fill its pages. 


To the old and 


favorite corps of contributors will be added writers 
of promise, and no effort will be spared to keep the 


magazine in the foremost rank. 


In the November number was begun an earnest and powerful 


tale, 


which has already attracted widespread attention and 


charmed multitudes of readers. 


Subscriptions may 


begin, if desired, with the November number. 


Kach issue contains a 


Full-page Picture in Colors, 


the series of twelve forming for the year a beautiful 

: collection of gems of modern art. 
The “Popular Monthly” contains 128 large octavo pages, 
nearly twice the matter of similar publications, and 


is not only the best but by far the cheapest of any of 


the magazines for the people. 
$3 per year; 25 cents per copy: 


Specimen copies, 15 cents. 


MRS. FRANK LESLIE, 


68, 55, and 67 Park Prace, New York. 


ot 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. | 723 


THE TARIFF 


THE CENTURY CO.'S SUGGESTIONS. 
A Year's Subscription to The Century. 


A gift that remiaods one of the donor twelve times a year. The volume just 
beginning will contain ‘‘ Lincoln in the War.” Kennan’s papers on ‘* Siberia and the 
Exile System,” novels and novelettes by Ezglesion, Cable, Sicckton, and others, 
papers on English Cathedrals, a series on Ireland, papers on Sports in the West, 
papers on Musical Subjects, etc., etc, elc. Price, $4 a year. 


A Years Subscription to St. Nicholas. 


As the Cnester (Esgiano) Courant says, ** lt 18 at tne very head of all illustrated 
magazines for young people in Europe or Americs.” Tne new year begios with 
November, and. among the writers will be Mrs. Burnett, Frank R Stockton, Louisa 
M. Arcott, Joel Cnoandler Harris, Jonn Burroughs, J. T. Trowbridge, and H. H. 
Boyesen. Price, $3 00a year. It is liberal education in itself.” 


The Hundredth Man. 


‘‘A book that must stand in the front rank of American fictlon—a book which 
will brighten the anticipation of everything that — from his pen.” 


_Y¥. COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 
8vo, in neat cloth binding, $1 50. 


The Brownies: Their Book. 


‘i.e popular Brownlie poems and pictures by Palmer Cox, with all the original 
illustrations from St. NrcHo1.as, and many new ones ;—an attractive book ($1.50). 


Bound Volumes of St. Nicholas. 


The numbers of tbe past year, with serial stories, nearly 1 000 pictures, etc. 
Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. Intwo parts. $2.00 each. Beautifully bound. 


St. Nicholas Songs. 


A music book tor the bine, contalping 112 charming new songs, written espe- 
clally for this work by Dr. Damrosch, W. W., Glichiist, 8. P. Warren, J. L Mollov. 
and others—the words from 8t. Nicnoxias. 200 pp. (sizo of sheet music), 140 
illustrations. In cloth, $2 00; in leather, $3 50. 


Other Holiday Books 


Include ‘ B«by World ’’ a splendid volume for the little ones, edited by Mrs Dodge 
($1 00); ‘* ‘Tne Boys’ Book of Sports,” edited by Maurice Thompson (8250): 
** Sport with Gun and Rod,” a Cyclopzdia of American Sport ($4 00). 


*.* The above are sold by dealers everywhere, or they will be sent postpaid, on receipt 
of price, by THE CENTURY Co, 83 East 17th Street, New York. 


MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Capital Subscribed, - - - $2,060,000 


We handle all first class investment securities, including STATE, COUNTY, CITY 
and WATFR BONDS. 


WE OFFER TO INVESTORS FIRST MORTGAGES 


on improved farms in the best agricultural localities in the West. 
We loan only upon First Mortgages. 
We inspect every security upon which we loan, basing the loan upon the intrinsic 


value of the soil. 

We loan only upon improved farm property. 

We make no loans on the unduly stimulated property of Western towns and cities. 

We see that all taxes are paid as certainly as though we had not parted with the loan, 

We give the highest possible rate consistent with absolute security. ~ 

We guarantee both principal and interest, and make the same payable at maturity at 
any one of our offices, New York, Kansas City, Boston, or Philadelphia, or at the First 
National Bank of New York City. 


WE OFFER TO INVESTORS ALSO OUR 
DEBENTURES 


based on FARM MORTGAGES held in trust by the AMERICAN LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY of New York. 

We call especial attention to these Debentures, which pay six per cent. semt-annual 
interest, and have proved a convenient and popular medium for the investment of either 
large or small amounts. The securities being held in trust for the purchaser, he ts re- 
lieved of the care of a large number of papers, and has as security forcach obligation, in 
addition to the capital of the Company, the average of $100,000 of Mortgages instead of 
a single loan. JT urther information will be furnished on application. 


THE CHRISTIAN UBION SAYS: 
‘* We know the Equitable Mortgage Company is managed by reliable and conservative 
men, who have had lovg and successful experience in making loans and banking in the 


West, and we believe that an investigation of their methods of doing business, and of the 
ree they offer, will convince the most conservative investor of the safety of their securi. 
ties. : 


OFrICHS: 
NEW YORK—Cor. Fulton 8t. and Broadway. CHAS N. FOWLER, President 
BOSTON—23 Court Street. PHILADELPHIA—112 South Fourth Street. 

H H. FITCH, Nice-President. CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-Pies't. 
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